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Behind the By-Lines 


Volume makes its bow, the na- 
tion still finds itself war with the in- 
sistent problems which 
world conflict. the climax fighting 
passed, more and more the nations will 
turn plans for the peace which fol- 
low and educational reconstruction. Cog- 
nizant the problems which will arise, the 
Forum plans series 
articles leaders foreign countries 
which they will bring our readers moves 
which are being made for modifying and 
improving their respective educational pro- 
grams. The series leading articles 
members the Laureate Chapter will 
continued the current volume. And al- 
ready many articles are hand which dis- 
cuss the many facets the social and edu- 
cational scene. 

the first the series Laureate 
articles, Internationalism Home 
presented Dr. Kandel, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, long known 
nationally and internationally leader 
thought educational and social prob- 
lems. His article particularly pertinent 
the present moment when discussion in- 
ternational agreements its zenith. 

George Hinkle, the Department 
English, University California, has writ- 
ten the report Sub-Committee 
English Grammar and Writing 
fornia Schools, the general committee 
for the study the curricula California 
schools and colleges. The first section 
the report, printed this issue, refers 
the elementary school. later number 
this will followed Section II, which 
will discuss the secondary school. The per- 
sonnel the committee are listed con- 
nection with the article. 

Cross, recently retired from the 
vice presidency the Colorado College 
Education, Greeley, Colorado, has for the 


last year been teaching fiction and methods 
teaching English the University 
Colorado. His reflections the educational 
scene have been written two parts, the 
first which American Education 
the War, Part Diagnosis, presented 
this number. second article which will 
give Dr. Cross’s prescription for the educa- 
tional situation will appear January. 
has been active member Kappa Delta 
Pi. 

The Challenge Liberal Education 
Dean Harry Newburn, College 
Liberal Arts The State University 
Iowa. Dr. Newburn has been member 
Kappa Delta for many years. This 
article, one the Baconian Lecture Series 
thoughtful analysis important educa- 
tional problem. 

Are You Master Teacher? 
Arnold Christensen, chairman the 
Division Education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Moorhead, Minnesota. Dr. Christen- 
sen spent last year leave absence 
fellowship the Collaboration Center 
Human Development the University 
Gamma chapter Kappa Delta Pi. 

Mrs. Long Suit short story 
Zephine Humphrey, author many 
books, contributor The Atlantic Month- 
ly, and other magazines. Her Green Moun- 
Flier was published our columns 
November, 1943. Our readers will wel- 
come this new story, packed with whimsi- 
cal humor and with expectant suspense. 

Ray Pierre, author Plato the 
Severn our March, 1943 issue, writes 
interestingly Libraries Educate Refu- 
gees. She describes the plans which are 
followed the libraries New York City 
making books accessible for the foreign- 

(Continued page 127) 
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when little attention appears 
devoted the re-examination edu- 
cation the home front, widespread 
interest has been developed all over the 
country international cultural rela- 
tions and the creation inter- 
national agency for education. Most 
other countries are actively engaged 
developing plans for 
struction education. The Canada and 
Newfoundland Education Association 
has published report survey 
the most urgent educational needs 
Canada. The Australian Council for 
Educational Research has begun the 
The Future Education. New Zea- 
land committee educational recon- 
struction was appointed the end 
1943. All the Governments-in-Exile, 


*The forthcoming Educational Yearbook, 
1944, will contain number articles plans 
for post-war educational reconstruction most 
the United Nations. 


Internationalism Begins Home 


now London, are preparing programs 
for the restoration their educational 
systems soon their countries are lib- 
erated. The Educational Institute 
Scotland has issued pamphlet Edu- 
cational Reconstruction. England has 
passed beyond the stage planning and 
act, incorporating the results dis- 
cussions and conferences which began 
soon war broke out, was recently 
passed 

view the information the 
shortcomings American education 
which has been accumulated since the 
United States entered the war—the 
number young men who could not 
meet the standards the Selective Serv- 
ice account illiteracy and physical 
defects, and the poor standards achieved 
mathematics and foreign languages— 
difficult account for what can only 
explained the existence cer- 
tain complacency with things they are. 
The shortcomings have not wholly been 
ignored and they have been cited 
more cogent reasons than ever for fed- 
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eral aid for education. Federal aid, how- 
ever, may urgently needed increase 
the educational opportuni- 
ties, but still greater need bend 
attention the improvement the 
quality education. Confronted the 
activities for educational reconstruction 
abroad, the cynics may disposed re- 
port that the foreign countries have 
long way order come abreast 
American education. 


Whatever the reasons for compla- 
cency the home front, the fact re- 
mains that considerably more attention 
being devoted discussion and 
plans for international co-operation 
education and for the establishment 
international education office. The en- 
thusiasm and ardor favor schemes 
for international cultural relations are 
very laudable; they would more 
laudable they were matched fa- 
miliarity with the conditions that deter- 
mine the organization national sys- 
tems one would today 
deny the urgent need incorporating 
section devoted education any in- 


Kandel, “John Amos Comenius, 
Citizen the World,” School and Society, April 
1942, pp. ff., and “The Living 
Comenius,” The American Czechoslovak Friend- 
ship, Vol. No. 1942, pp. ff. 

See Kandel, “International Co-operation 
Education,” THE EDUCATIONAL ForuM, No- 
vember, 1942, pp. ff. fuller account 
Jullien’s plans, based complete copy his 
Esquisse Vues Préliminaires d’un Ouvrage sur 
PEducation Comparée, which not available 
the United States, will found Rossello, 
Les Précurseurs Bureau International d’Educa- 
tion: Aspect Inédit PHistoire 
tion des Institutions Internationales (Geneva, 
1943). 
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ternational organization which may 
established the close the war. 
equally urgent, however, consider 
the reasons why plans for the promotion 
international co-operation educa- 
tion have failed the past. the efforts 
which are now put forward use edu- 
cation instrument for the develop- 
ment international understanding are 
crowned with success, the difficul- 
ties the way can neither glossed 
over nor ignored. 

all utopian schemes there always 
tendency ignore the past, by-pass 
the present, and concentrate the 
future. Plans for some kind interna- 
tional educational organization are not 
new. Research may discover earlier ef- 
forts, but for the present will suffice 
begin with Comenius. European 
crisis similar the crisis through which 
the whole world passing today—re- 
ligious conflicts, long periods war, the 
first burgeonings science with its 
promise new era—Comenius sought 
establish Pansophic College which 
would devote itself producing syn- 
thesis knowledge the basis inter- 
national 

Comenius proposed international 
research center; Marc-Antoin Jullien 
1817, the end another period 
revolutions and wars, urged the estab- 
lishment European Commission 
Education undertake “the great work 
compiling account the state 
education” and the publication Bul- 
letin Journal Education dissem- 
inate the information Ros- 
sello the book cited below presents 
detailed account eleven proposals for 
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the establishment some form 
agency for international education and 
lists nineteen others Appendix. 
significant that one the earliest sug- 
gestions was put forward the United 
States Commissioner Education, John 
who, the International Con- 
ference Education held Philadel- 
phia 1876, presented plan for the 
permanent organization international 
educational congresses. ten proposals 
the first quarter this century for 
the creation international agency 
for education three were put forward 
Americans—Mrs. Fannie Fern An- 
drews; Scott,* secretary the New 
England Education League and Inter- 
national Education Conference; and 
Mrs. Andrews was successful, through 
the intervention Ambassador Henry 
Van Dyke, persuading the Nether- 
lands Government call conference 
The Hague. The Conference, first pro- 
posed 1912, was put off year after 
year until World War broke out and 
was never held. Scott’s efforts led 
the introduction bill (H.R. 12,247) 
the House Representatives Jan- 
uary 24, 1914, “To create Inter- 
national Board Education and fund 
for international world education.” 
Nothing more came this bill than 
similar bills introduced 1912 and 
1920, also through Scott’s influence. 


*In his World Education, Discussion the 
Favorable Conditions for World Campaign for 
Education (Cambridge, Mass., 1912). 

*In small twenty-page pamphlet, The Inter- 
national Education Research Council and World 
Bureau Education (Washington, D.C., 1925). 
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The story the plans for some form 
international co-operation educa- 
tion, recounted detail Rossello’s 
book, not one antiquarian interest 
The reasons for the failure the 
plans must studied the present 
movement meet with success, From 
one point view the failure indicates 
the small political influence exercised 
the educators. From another point 
view the failure reflects the dominant 
characteristics and purposes national 
systems education. Since virtually all 
the plans proposed aimed not only 
advance the scientific and professional 
status education but also promote 
peace and international co-operation 
through the education coming genera- 
tions, national governments have, the 
past any rate, tended reject them. 
There seemed prevail some fear that 
such plans might, the one hand, re- 
sult developing teaching profession 
less amenable government control, 
and, the other, that they might mili- 
tate against the inculcation national 
loyalty and patriotism. 

When the establishment the 
League Nations was being discussed, 
most the delegates the Conference 
were cool any proposal for the crea- 
tion international office educa- 
tion within the League. was objected 
that national education too delicate 
matter and too intimately bound with 
nation’s culture and aspirations 
subjected the control extra- 
super-national agency. The objection 
was, course, based misconception 
the purposes international edu- 
cation The proposal for its estab- 
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lishment was sidetracked, but the needs 
which might have served were met 
later, somewhat grudgingly 
directly, the creation the Bureau 
International d’Education and the 
educational activities the Interna- 
tional Organization for Intellectual Co- 
operation. 


Nations are, fact, most sensitive 
about their systems education. Those 
that are backward bend every effort 
present the world glowing accounts 
their systems their imaginations 
can invent; those that are advanced can 
see virtue the educational systems 
other countries and resent criticisms 
their own. The Director Education 
country, which young and vig- 
orous but which could hardly de- 
scribed near the van educa- 
tional progress, wrote his report after 
study tour the world that “After 
careful consideration the notes 
made the time and the impressions 
left mind what saw was 
told, the opinion that our 
system education, primary and post- 
primary, fundamentally sound, mod- 
ern, and well suited our require- 
ments.” Such statement may arouse 
our risibility but any more ridicu- 
lous than the remarks American edu- 
cators who their world tours visit 
schools their way and their return 
state that they did not see anything any- 
where any way comparable “with our 
own system education,” and that they 
are happy not like other peoples? 
That pride sensitiveness about one’s 
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own system education, whether justi- 
fied not, will brook criticism. 
one occasion when accompanied 
group foreign students tour 
American schools, leading official re- 
minded them that they were foreigners 
and guests this country and must re- 
frain from criticisms. the end 
visit another school the group was 
reprimanded the principal for offer- 
ing criticisms which had himself ac- 
tually invited. much for the interna- 
interchange ideas education. 

Criticism national institutions re- 
sented; praise always expected not 
because gives warm internal glow 
but because hope that the foreigner 
will home and imitate us. There 
great deal truth stanza from The 
Belle New York, effectively used 
Vansittart another connection, but un- 
fortunately applicable international 
relations generally: 


Our virtues continue strike 
qualities magnificent see. 

course you could never like us, 
But like you’re able be. 


Gilbert and Sullivan’s “For 
Englishman” has its parallels all 
other countries. 


And there spring from the Miner- 
van heads the ardent enthusiasts, 
many whom have until the day be- 
fore yesterday displayed little in- 
terest international rela- 
tions, beautiful simples prescriptions 
which would overnight provide the 
whole world with democratic systems 
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education like their own, but which 
make little allowances for the dif- 
ferences—cultural, social, political, eco- 
nomic, and religious—among the peo- 
ples the world. 

The advocates international edu- 
cation office may divided into two 
far recommend that such office 
should supervise and control the educa- 
tional systems the world. This recom- 
mendation posited two premises: 
first, that the United States because 
her wealth and power could “write the 
ticket” for the international office, and, 
second, that the American educational 
system would set the pattern and would, 
therefore, exempt from control. Few 
the members this group would 
willing accept program federal 
aid meant control the country’s 
education federal Like 
Rousseau, this group would compel all 
peoples become free, democratic, and 
internationally-minded. 

The second group does not advocate 
control but seeks promote the 
lishment international educational 
and cultural organization facilitate 
co-operation educational and cultural 
matters. Ultimately this the goal 
which eminently desired. The 
advocates this plan may, however, 
overreach themselves starting with 
too ambitious program which does not 
take into account the differences between 
national systems education. There 
salutary warning against embarking 
large program for international 
education office the somewhat unfore- 
seen difficulties which attended the First 
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Conference the International Exam- 
inations Inquiry. The representatives 
the relatively small number countries 
which participated this Conference 
brought entirely different backgrounds 
and different methods approach 
the discussion what first blush ap- 
pears simple problem. How 
much success could expected for 
proposal that international educa- 
tional organization should “prepare and 
recommend minimum standards all 
educational levels and give expert advice 
schools and school systems parts 
the world,” prepare common text- 
books, set schools for administra- 
tors and teachers train personnel for 
those countries that will need help after 
the war ends? 

The double-mindedness (or 
schizophrenia?) national and inter- 
national education was beautifully illus- 
trated conference supervisors, 
principals, and teachers New York 
City early the year. The guest 
speaker, distinguished figure Ameri- 
can letters, urged that teachers should 
not think terms this country, but 
terms what should considered 
basic knowledge for children every- 
where. The speaker then went say 
that “if peace and order are main- 
tained, the educational systems all 
countries must planned common.” 
The point was not that the speaker did 
not define “the basic knowledge chil- 
dren everywhere” explain what 
machinery the educational systems all 
countries could planned common. 
The point was that the speaker was fol- 
lowed the Superintendent Schools 
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New York City who called upon all 
teachers and parents not sow “atti- 
tudes intolerance, false ideas race 
and peoples, and disrespect the minds 
their children.” 

There something incongruous 
urging teachers the same meeting 
take global view education and then 
draw their attention the failure 
their own schools develop common 
understanding among the seven million 
people who live cheek jowl the 
congested area New York City. There 
the same incongruity between the real 
and the ideal the fact that prominent 
member New York City’s Board 
Education has been the 
moter American Association for 
International Office Education 
time when his Board perplexed the 
problems interracial and intercultural 
relations its own doorstep. One argu- 
ment for the formation the Associa- 
tion was that “one the best ways 
get know people working with 
them for common purpose, sitting 
together with them talk and work 
things out.” True, but the argument 
would have come with greater force and 
better grace could have been shown 
that the principle underlying had been 
made work New York City. 

ignotum pro magnifico, said 
Tacitus, much easier ignore 
the problems that demand immediate 
solution and look beyond them global 
problems and formulate ideal plans for 
their solution. much easier 
propagandize good neighbor policy 
with neighbors whom are not 
likely see too much than try un- 


derstand and speaking terms with 
our next-door neighbor. 


intelligible that world, wearied 
thirty years war threats war, 
depressions, uncertain because has 
lost faith everything, should turn its 
attention plans bring about security 
and peace, and implement the ideal 
the dignity man human being. 
But however laudable plans for in- 
ternational office education and for 
the promotion intercultural relations 
may be, the task implementing the 
ideals that men hope achieve must be- 
gin with our immediate 
the Conference American National 
Committees Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion, which was held Havana 1941, 
eloquent addresses were delivered 
the protection intellectual freedom 
through international co-operation. The 
Haitian delegate, Dantés Belle- 
garde, brought the Conference back 
realities when asked whether intel- 
lectual freedom could secured in- 
ternational action before the representa- 
tives the Conference had secured 
the countries from which they came. 

The starting-point for international- 
ism home. Internationalism not 
something that abstract; the very term 
implies that something that goes 
between nations. And yet talk de- 
veloping international understanding 
international-mindedness internation- 
relations something divorced and 
existing apart from nationalism 
defeat the ends which are desired. The 
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writer who defined education “world- 
building” had the right Education 
must begin home and must radiate 
outwards the confines the world. 
There real danger that the current 
trend introduce the study foreign 
peoples and international relations 
may err its failure build solid 
understanding the local and national 
environment. The former may, Dr. 
Walter Kotschnig has pointed out, lead 
the study foreign peoples “in fancy 
dress,” may direct attention dif- 
ferences rather than common ele- 
ments. The latter, not related na- 
tional backgrounds, results 

The thesis that internationalism be- 
gins home needs examined fur- 
ther. means, the first place, that in- 
ternational understanding not some- 
thing superimposed added na- 
tional the second 
place, implies that internationalism 
something that must grow out and 
continuous with nationalism. begins 
environment which education takes 
place, obvious that education cannot 
planned common for the whole 
world and that minimum standards 
all educational levels cannot prepared 
and recommended from one common 
source, nationally internationally. 
will once objected that the thesis 
does not carry far and that education 
will still continued terms na- 
tionalism, Until groups known 
tions, with their own traditions and cul- 
tures, cease exist, education will con- 
tinue conducted these terms. 
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this and the ideal inter- 
national co-operation and understanding 
ever attained, the change that 
called for not the organization 
education but the traditional con- 
cept nationalism which has deter- 
mined the aims education the past. 
The traditional concept was based 
and militarism. The heroes 
held before the child have been the 
military heroes, and patriotism has al- 
ways been defined readiness die for 
one’s country the battlefield. The 
memory past glories and past regrets, 
which, according Renan, bound 
groups people together nations, 
were the main the glories military 
victories and the regrets for military de- 
feats. And both the glories and the re- 
grets became the cement national 
group which justifies the remark 
Julian Huxley and Haddon 
Europeans that nation has been 
cynically but not inaptly defined 
society united common error its 
origin and common aversion its 
neighbors.’ 

One does not need far afield 
verify the accuracy this definition; 
only necessary recall the treatment 
the British American textbooks. 
significant that one the activities 
promoted through the League Na- 
tions was the interchange and examina- 
tion history textbooks order 
eliminate incitements aversion, con- 
tempt and hate neighboring nations. 
And even education does not actively 
inculcate aversion, there tendency 
emphasize the differences habits, cus- 
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toms, culture, and politics foreign 
peoples which may themselves pic- 
turesque and colorful but which fail 
develop understanding and co-operation 
based realization common human 
elements. This true even neighbors 
who are separated only invisible 
and unguarded frontier. Dr. Arthur 
Hauck has shown Some Educa- 
tional Factors Affecting the Relations 
Between Canada and the United States, 
these relations have been based more 
misinformation than one could have con- 
ceived possible. 

The idea that the situation can cor- 
rected acquiring and disseminating 
more accurate knowledge about the peo- 
ples the world would not the com- 
plete solution the The Ger- 
mans had probably amassed more 
knowledge about the peoples the 
world than anyone else but that did not 
dispose them become good neighbors 
international-minded. For with 
all their knowledge they failed de- 
velop understanding and used their 
knowledge the interests policy 
ageressive nationalism. But the Ger- 
mans only carried exaggerated de- 
gree trends which other nations have 
not been wholly innocent. 


VII 


President Butler once defined the in- 
ternational mind follows: “The inter- 
national mind the habit thinking 
the several nations the civilized world 
friendly co-operating equals aiding 
the progress civilization, develop- 
ing commerce and industry, and 
spreading enlightenment and culture 
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throughout the world. Not sentiment 
plans for peace programs but the 
adoption the ideals human liberty, 
justice, and honorable conduct or- 
derly and humane society.” 

Internationalism not primarily 
matter knowledge foreign coun- 
international organizations, spiritual 
its essence and ethical its world out- 
look; has its roots the gospels all 
great religions which have preached the 
dignity the human being and the 
brotherhood All acceptable 
schools educational thought are 
united the conviction that education 
process civilizing the immature 
and developing them moral ideals 
which will make them fit members 
society. The Atlantic Charter has 
stressed the four freedoms the goal 
for which the war being fought. The 
four freedoms are founded the moral 
ideals fair play, sense co-opera- 
tion with and service one’s fellow- 
men, and justice for all. These are the 
ideals which education should seek de- 
velop the young. Opportunities for 
learning these ideals and putting them 
into practice must begin the home and 
then continued the ever-widening 
environment which men live, And 
yet there not tendency, because men 
are apt look upon foreigners differ- 
ent from themselves, adopt dual 
standards conduct? 

Justice, fair play, and honorable con- 
duct are ideals that are human and 
should transcend national boundaries. 
When the spiritual and moral aim has 
been accepted common all human 
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beings, irrespective race, color, creed, 
nationality, then the true foundations 
for internationalism will have been laid. 
Then the knowledge other cultures 
and intercultural relations will have 
some point, Then there may some 
hope that international world order 
and international organization may 
well and truly established, for they 
will then grow from below instead 
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being superimposed from above foun- 
dations traditions prejudices 
which may still remain unchanged. The 
concept internationalism will then 
will grow naturally out the concept 
nationalism the right every 
group develop its own cultural life 
the cultures all peoples. 


The cult uncertainty, education without any values other than 
exaggerated premium placed methods and techniques without 
well-defined content, leads inevitably negation ideals and 
faith and repudiation the inherited forms culture and 
humanity, without which the surface changes the streams life 
are mistaken for the waves the “The Cult 


Uncertainty.” 


After Thirty Years 


LEE RICHARDSON 


Somewhat embarrassed then stood 
Before friend, think life should 
Have brought him ill, which brought good. 


think how love had quit his bed, 
How contumely lay there instead, 


How all his friends but were dead; 


How gathered gold was scattered wide, 
How health and youth, prestige and pride, 
Were ebbed along the ebbing tide. 


And opened lips intent say, 
“Tt’s hard when life takes all away 


From battered man with the hair gone grey.” 


But even spoke his eye 
Caught fire, “With God’s help, though die, 
scale this wall men think too high!” 


And sudden envy welled me, 
And shame, who’d been about 
Kind and bestow sympathy; 


And the words that somehow chanced fall 
From lips were strange, recall— 


life gives courage, she gives all.” 
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PRESENT article the first de- 


tailed report the Committee for 
the Study English Curricula Cali- 
fornia Schools and Colleges. The com- 
mittee twenty-one members was 
appointed 1940 Dr. Aubrey Doug- 
lass, then Chief the Division Secon- 
dary Education California, following 
joint request the College English 
Association the Bay District and the 
California Association Teachers 


*COMMITTEE STUDY ENGLISH 
CURRICULA THE CALIFORNIA 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Chairman, Sensabaugh, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Secretary-Treasurer, Donald Winbigler, 
Stanford University; Member-at-Large, James 
Caldwell, University California. 

Subcommittee Literature and 
Chairman, Miss Sallie Hill, Mission High School, 
San Francisco; Mrs. Charlotte Rideout, San Jose 
State College; Miss Miriam Gatley, San Fran- 
cisco Junior College; Miss Helen Funnell, Frick 
Junior High School, Oakland; Miss Helen 
Maslin, Hillside School, Berkeley; Stewart, 
Berkeley, California. 

Subcommittee Composition and 
Chairman, George Hinkle, University Cali- 
fornia; Virgil Whitaker, Stanford University; 
Samuel Duff, Modesto Junior College; Miss 
Sarah Ashby, Sacramento High School; Mrs. 
Vida Suffern, Los Altos Grammar School, Los 
Altos; Mrs. Melanie Ainsworth, George Wash- 
ington High School, San Francisco; Miss Ruth 
Scannell, David Starr Jordan Junior High 
School, Palo Alto. 

Subcommittee Donald 
Winbigler, Stanford University; Geeting, 
San Francisco State College; Roy McCall, 
Stockton Junior College; Mrs. Dean Parkin- 
son, Palo Alto Elementary Schools. 
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California Schools 
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English. The committee was organized 
“to study the curriculum, the teaching 
load, the problem textbooks, etc., 
the field English, all grades from 
the kindergarten through the secondary 
and college level especially with 
view obtaining more efficiently co- 
ordinated course study.” 

Knowledge the origin and compo- 
sition the committee important for 
clear understanding the motives and 
scope its work. When the two associa- 
tions which requested its establishment 
became its sponsors, the committee was 
able draw its personnel from every 
level the educational structure 
fornia. Its three sub-committees, 
Speech, Literature, and Grammar 
and Writing were composed represen- 
tatives the earlier and later elemen- 
tary grades, the junior high school, the 
senior high school, the junior college, 
and the The committee’s 
work thus became co-operative enter- 
prise every sense the word, and 
from the first has been happily free 
from the suspicions, rivalries, and arti- 
ficial barriers rank which have 
often disunited teachers and obscured 
their common cause. 

Organized with this sense common 
function, the committee had little 
culty formulating simple statement 
aims. its general and preliminary 
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declared for two-fold ob- 
jective the teaching English: (1) 
the development students ex- 
actness and clarity speech and writing 
and firm grasp the meaning 
words, which are the very bases upon 
which sound judgment formulated 
and truth communicated; and (2) the 
deepening the experience great 
literature the minds students, and 
the conservation them the univer- 
sal values thought and achievement 
which have bound civilized 
gether. The growth articulate elec- 
torate, critical its acceptance words, 
precise the definition its wishes, 
and conscious its unity the tradition 
free men, was surely the first safe- 
guard democracy, peace war. 
There was much disturbing evidence 
the inability of.California high school 
graduates express themselves clearly 
and accurately, and their ignorance 
the structure and resources their own 
language. Testimony and complaints 
from parents, employers, and educators 
themselves had been accumulating for 
some time. Quite aside from generalized 
opinion, there were certain indisputable 
facts. College and university entrants, 
from fifty sixty per cent whom 
regularly failed pass matriculation ex- 
aminations grammar and writing, 
showed deficiencies which followed 
consistent pattern graduates through- 
out the state: ignorance the essentials 
the sentence; inability master the 
principles grammatical agreement 


See Sensabaugh, “English Studies and 
the Crisis Education.” College 
(Oct., 1943). 
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and reference; lack phonetic sense 
with consequent weakness the spell- 
ing simple words; inability under- 
stand the relation words and phrases 
the context the sentence, with 
consequent distortion emphasis, con- 
fused construction, and failure punctu- 
ate correctly, all; and general 
poverty vocabulary, manifest 
meager grasp synonyms, inability 
define common terms, and ignor- 
ance the principles idiomatic ex- 
pression and standard usage. 

the college level, the errors that 
students made were gross kind and 
constant occurrence that the in- 
structor could never get ahead them 


teach the virtues ease, 


economy, flexibility, and emphasis 
style. Teaching the high school graduate 
write had now become almost ex- 
clusively process rather 
than one instruction. The average 
student paper was cluttered with 
necessary prohibitions, deletions, and re- 
visions that instruction had become 
series negations, and thus the dullest 


and least rewarding all 


activities, for both teacher and student. 

Following the outbreak the war, 
the results army and navy tests and 
training programs English clearly 
confirmed the foregoing criticisms. They 
also revealed two additional weaknesses 
the high school graduate’s prepara- 
tion which proved the necessity close 
union reading and writing for any 
effective scheme instruction. Trainees 
invariably found difficult detect key 
words sentences, and they were gen- 


erally unable abstract meaning from 
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paragraph and transmit concisely and 
accurately. all military communica- 
tions, there are only two possible inter- 
pretations—the right one and the wrong 
one—never the approximate one. In- 
sistence upon the reciprocal responsibili- 
ties reader and writer must the 
sine qua non any school program 
English. And yet officers everywhere 
remarked the inability both en- 
listed personnel and civilian employees 
detect the subject simple orders 
and directions—to able state suc- 
cinctly what given piece writing was 
about. 

Experienced teachers were agree- 
ment summarizing the psychological 
causes the gross errors students’ 
writing and reading. The sense the 
identity and function words was 
vague that, with incapacity for sus- 
tained attention, perception could never 
translate itself into coherent thought, 
and written predications became mislead- 
ing absurd, incomplete and disor- 
dered. The same lack precise grasp 
vocabulary and structure affected the 
reverse operation the mind read- 
ing, and words the context thought 
failed arouse any inner perception. 
The connection between symbols and the 
objects they represented was largely lost, 
simply because all symbols looked more 
less alike; and sentences became 
kind puzzle, the key which the 
student tried vainly find outside ex- 
perience. 

Few seemed doubt that slackness 
habit expression and lack per- 
ception réading pointed part.to 
sociological problem. Most teachers be- 
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lieved that slovenliness, vagueness, and 
puerility thought and utterance were 
strongly influenced for the worse the 
alternate periods nervous excitement 
and anaesthesia which formed large 
part the student’s daily life. 

With these facts mind, the com- 
mittee set out discover possible the 
weaknesses the school curriculum 
English which might account for these 
deficiencies and for the failure 
strengthen the student’s powers re- 
sistance. Members were complete 
agreement one guiding principle: 
teaching everywhere indisputably ef- 
fective when its clear and its 
program studies coherent. There was 
doubt that sincere and often 
exhausting effort was being made 
California teachers make pupils more 
competent the fundamentals Eng- 
lish. the attempt had largely failed 
show results over period twenty 
years, the cause probably lay lack 
precise definition the subject, 
poor arrangement its materials, 
all three. What teachers were re- 
quired was after all the 
important Obviously, careful 
examination courses study for all 
grades was called for. 


From the committee’s study the 
elementary system, interesting historical 
facts began emerge. California 
statute, the State Curriculum Commis- 
sion empowered recommend the 
State Board Education minimum 
standards for courses study public 
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schools, which shall force and 
when adopted. Also statute, county 
and city boards education are em- 
powered prescribe and enforce indi- 
vidual courses study. The provisions 
amount little more than enabling 
acts: the scope the courses study, 
the methods and materials used their 
construction, and the frequency their 
revision depend largely the action 
county superintendents, who are re- 
quired law furnish outlines in- 
struction for the schools their juris- 
Actually, the system provides 
for fifty-nine county courses study 
which, under the best conditions, would 
bound show considerable variation. 
And conditions for some time had been 
extremely unfavorable. Uniformity 
teaching objectives had been deeply af- 
fected series events which began 
the close the last war. 

There had been two amendments 
California’s Compulsory Attendance Act 
1903, that 1919, which increased 
the age limit from fourteen sixteen 
years and specified full-term attendance 
for each year instead the previous 
five-month minimum; and that 1927, 
which further specified that students 
who move from one district another 
during the school year must complete 
the term the new school. Thus the 
somewhat diversified county courses 
study, forced adapt themselves 
suddenly expanded enrollment and 
increased migratory population, were 
gradually subjected adjustments and 
modifications, the kind and extent 
which depended largely geography. 
English was subject thought 
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many people vaguely “cultural,” and 
training grammar and writing had 
always competed with strong western 
pride the colloquial tradition. the 
objectives, suffered most. 

After 1919, the elementary system be- 
gan feel other pressures, this time 
from above. the greatly increased en- 
new students generally had been pre- 
pared under more less settled and 
traditional curriculum, and the level 
writing ability required 
ate courses was high enough enable 
the university assume the existence 
certain public school standards. There 
seemed reason suspect that 
college entrants would not continue 
then seemed be. 

only fair state here that uni- 
versity faculties English were show- 
ing, and were continue show, 
lamentable complacency the face 
the developing crisis public education, 
and bland disinclination assume 
their share responsibility resolving 
the problem. time went on, they be- 
came quick charge the high school 
with the responsibility for shortcomings 
matriculants, and the high school, un- 
derstandably, was ready pass 
the elementary system. The real prob- 
lem—how leave the student with the 
greatest possible mastery language 
any stage his school career—was sub- 
merged the general bickering over 
standards. unfortunately true that 
faculties made little effort scrutinize 
the certification teachers, show, 
precept example, how any standard 
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proficiency could reached. 

The “standards” were already being 
seriously 1919 
through 1927, the question was debated 
with growing intensity: “Are the public 
schools obliged train students meet 
standards set colleges, should they 
educate for the business living? 
fair subject students who 
will never enter college the require- 
ments demand for those who will? 
never dawned the disputants 
either side that, for the revision 
courses study, the distinction was ar- 
tificial and irrelevant. There was 
machinery for the segregation stu- 
dents. Inevitably, the school curriculum 
from top bottom became weakened 
series compromises, And before, 
the course study English became 
the weakest point for attack. 

1925, novel educational theory 
the teaching English began gain 
ground textbooks, sta- 
courses, was argued that there was 
demonstrable correlation between train- 
ing “formal grammar” and the stu- 
dent’s ability write. The proponents 
the theory were never quite sure 
what they meant the word formal. 
some criticisms, the term seemed 
refer the use grammatical nomen- 
clature: words, was argued, like past 
perfect, case, and predicate would have 
negative, and indeed, psychologically 

*See Rudolph Lindquist, al, Language: 
Course Study for the Kindergarten and First 


Six Grades the Elementary School. Course 


Study Monographs, #II. Berkeley, 1925. 
The California Curriculum Study. University 
California, 1926 CH. VI, pp. 
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harmful effect young children; 
others, seemed refer drill 
conjugations and declensions, practice 
held educationally fallacious; 
still others, referred emphasis 
the rules grammar, which were held 
prescriptive, and therefore bad. 
one seemed aware the linguistic defini- 
tion the term formal grammar, 
“the study the forms language and 
their modifications they occur oral 
and written discourse.” The theory, 
nevertheless, had profound effect 
the training teachers, teaching pro- 
cedures, and courses study, from 
many which eliminated reference 
grammar and its materials altogether. 
Some efforts were now being made 
reconstruct the confused school curricu- 
lum. These generally took the form 
attempts reconcile the conflicting 
theories which was based, rather 
than question their validity. 1926, 
Messrs. Bagley and George 
Kyte published survey begun 1923.* 
one part the English section 
this work, the authors reviewed the 
criticisms “formal grammar,” con- 
cluding that the statistical evidence 
against its utility seemed sound, But 
they added that view several pub- 
lished lists typical errors made 
elementary and high school students, 
there seemed need for fairly 
comprehensive treatment grammar 
the seventh and eighth grades. The 
study seemed suggest, however, that 
training grammar and syntax cor- 
rective rather than that 
the subjects introduced bear directly 
the type error made the student. 
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This work, the first serious attempt 
bring the curriculum into some sem- 
blance uniformity, brought mind 
two important questions: training 
grammar statistically proved in- 
effective aid writing, why should 
effective the seventh and eighth 
grades? And could ever effective 
deferred until this stage, when habits 
speech have became fixed and difficult 
overcome? for the tacit recommen- 
dation remedial instruction, pointed 
process disintegration already un- 
der way many quarters. The analysis 
students’ errors broke the subject- 
matter grammar into innumerable 
dissociated parts, and worked for still 
further disparity and lack continuity 
the course study. 

1933, the State Department 
Education attempted remedy the cha- 
otic state elementary school instruc- 
tion English, through the publication 
co-operative Only seventeen 
counties seem have been represented 
the undertaking. But the suggestions, 
far they go, are sound, explicit, 
and well-organized, and they show real 
attempt bring co-ordination and pro- 
gression elementary language instruc- 
tion. few teachers interviewed the 
committee had used the guide ad- 
but many seemed unaware 
its existence. any event, merely 
added one more the large number 
none which teachers were strictly 
bound follow. 


Suggested Course Study Oral and Writ- 
ten Expression for Elementary Schools. Bulletin 
#15. Sacramento. State Department Educa- 
tion. November 1933. 
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Throughout this period confusion 
and mischance, the elementary school 
had become testing ground for every 
imaginable theory, and English, along 
with other basic subjects, suffered accord- 
ingly. For one thing, the curriculum 
became crowded with new and often 
synthetic forms subject-matter that 
the skillful teacher found difficult 
give any instruction grammar and vo- 
cabulary, even with the best outlines 
guide her. This was especially true 
the hundreds small 
teacher rural schools throughout the 
state. 

even more serious handicap was 
the pedagogical theory “social adjust- 
ment” the crowning objective all 
education. This was expressed the 
commonly published aim training 
oral and written expression: “To de- 
velop the pupil the ability and the 
desire express himself effectively 
his grade level all common social 
situations” (italics supplied the com- 
mittee). But “social situation” which 
everyone else tongue-tied oneself 
can scarcely provide good test for ef- 
fective expression. 

Finally, must admitted that the 
schools themselves were the victims 
the shallow pragmatism large sec- 
tion the population, which mistook 
mere training for education. The wor- 
ship the idol quick returns went far 
encourage the superficialities which 
children were exposed English—the 
mastery few spelling “demons,” 
training the minor social graces, ac- 
quisition proverbs for conversational 
occasions, and coaching the forms 
letter writing. Even when the school 
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felt that should show zeal for the 
narrower aspects language and gram- 
mar, often thought learning 
“discovery”: 
textbooks grammar and lists sixth 
and seventh grade objectives again and 
again spoke “recognition the sen- 
tence,” “recognition nouns,” “recog- 
nition verbs,” etc. 

Such were the major causes the 
present lack uniformity objectives 
the teaching English the elemen- 
tary grades. Only understanding 
them can one hope understand the 
variations subject matter the 
courses study. 


The fifty-nine county outlines exam- 
ined the committee show certain ex- 
ternal variations which partly explain 
the inner diversities aim and material. 
They differ length, from pamphlets 
fifteen pages elaborate volumes 
two three hundred. They are var- 
iously labelled “Suggestions Teach- 
ers,” “Guides Instruction,” “Curric- 
ula,” and “Minimum Some 
are based upon the published recommen- 
dations educational writers, and some 
are mere descriptions existing pro- 
cedures. Some are worked out the 
staffs county superintendents, some 
boards education, some teachers’ 
committees, and some appointed com- 
missions, 

The most obvious feature the texts 
great many these cqurses 


the Hillside School, Berkeley, 
California. The work referred “Survey 
Language Curricula the State California, 
1942.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, School 
Education, University California, 1942. 
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study their confusion language. The 
terms aims, objectives, purposes, mater- 
essentials, “outcomes,” standards, 
and skills are often used interchange- 
ably, What the child work upon, 
the extent which may able 
master it, and its permanent value 
him are three distinct but closely re- 
lated matters every grade the 
elementary school. But the manuals 
sometimes make statements value 
without indicating the things 
valued, and sometimes they refer 
both materials and skills ends 
themselves—a pedagogical absurdity. 

its study the sections the 
manuals which have with grammar 
and writing, the committee was able 
base some its interpretations upon 
valuable survey already made com- 
mittee member, Miss Helen 
Miss Maslin had made careful statisti- 
cal study twenty-nine county and sev- 
enteen city manuals, comparing their 
statements objectives the teaching 
grammar and writing and their selec- 
tions the school grades which the 
necessary subject matter should 
placed. The results show some general 
trends and some startling disagreements 
which are quite typical the county 
manuals throughout the state. 

the forty-six outlines, most the 
items listed important are generally 
concentrated the third, fourth, and 
fifth grades, But least two-thirds 
the recommendations for these grades 
are concerned only with punctuation and 
capitalization. Eight manuals not 
mention the conjugation the verb for 
any grade, forty-four fail mention 
the noun, and thirty the pronoun. Only 
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half them hold that word study 
important, and only thirteen ever men- 
tion dictionary drill. Only fifteen specify 
the recognition and development 
complete sentences valid elementary 
requirement, and manual mentions 
sentences for any grade after the third. 
Eight suggest outlining good device 
for teaching organization. Exactly half 
the manuals mention “Formal Gram- 
mar” distinct subject, but sig- 
nificant that allowed appear be- 
fore the sixth grade only one them. 

All items grammar, syntax, and 
vocabulary begin disappear after the 
fifth grade. city manual suggests 
anything under these headings for the 
eighth grade, which only the study 
nouns assigned two the county 
manuals. 

course study emphasizes pho- 
netic drill aid spelling. Little 
more than half the manuals mention 
oral drill pronunciation and enuncia- 
tion. Only thirteen them defend 
speech drill basis for oral habit and 
guarantee for firmer grasp the 
identity words. 

The city and county outlines together 
provide list thirty-one classroom 
practices language instruction. the 
main, these activities are variations 
the so-called “situation technique”—that 
is, practice speaking and writing re- 
ferred the routine occasions that arise 
the child’s daily associations. “Con- 
versations,” “Telling Anecdotes,” 
“Telephoning,” “Making Notices 
Games,” and “Introductions” come high 
the list. One even finds “Filling out 
Telegrams and Questionnaires” and 
“Giving Grocery Orders.” 


There doubt that some these 
things may useful accomplishments. 
But one may justifiably suspect that the 
child would develop them spite 
the school. Nearly all them, based 
they are the demands social 
trivia and casual transactions, involve 
simple conventionalities and little 
exercise the lucid conveyance 
thought and Nearly all the 
really vital communications daily life 
spring from the individual’s inner com- 
pulsions desire responsibility rather 
than from “social situations;” neverthe- 
less, practice telephone conversations 
ranks higher the list than explaining 
and giving directions; and twenty-four 
manuals favor “Dramatization,” while 
only fifteen suggest “Outlining.” 

Curiously enough, most the out- 
lines show sense the limitations 
such simulated “situations.” Twenty- 
eight them, compensate for 
the futility such devices, stress what 
called “Creative Writing.” This 
vague term, variously interpreted (1) 
narrative descriptive distinguished 
from expository writing; (2) free ex- 
pression, untrammeled the rules 
discourse; (3) voluntary writing 
rather than writing assigned topic. 
any rate, the widespread use the 
term seems show attempt escape 
the artificial constraints the “situation 
technique” the one hand and the re- 
quirements precision and form the 
other. Freedom course precious 
grace, speech and writing, any- 
thing else. But one who has spoken 
memorably the subject, from Thu- 
cydides Milton Abraham Lincoln, 
ever tried define freedom “total 
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absence restraint.” All writing 
whatever kind “creative,” the sense 
that fashions out the fabric con- 
cept and experience lucid design which 
the reader can associate with the actuali- 
ties, large and small, life. 

Twenty-seven the courses study 
list objective written expression 
“development accurate and ef- 
through mastery the use the para- 
graph.” Without attempting cap- 
tious, one may suggest that this might 
more explicitly put “mastery 
accurate and effective use the sentence 
and paragraph means developing 
and conveying ideas.” Twenty-four list 
“Stimulation Creative Writing.” 
should noted that “Creative Writ- 
ing,” listed here objective, appears 
another list activity. Twenty- 
three manuals specify “development 
appreciation and use accepted 
standards the form written compo- 
sition.” Finally, only five manuals hope- 
fully suggest that the objective should 
“to aid the child mastering certain 
mechanics expression.” 

Under present circumstances, these 
goals seem the committee distant 
and difficult attain. Nearly all the 
fifty-nine county courses study show, 
one way another, the influence 
the pedagogic dichotomy: “We are not 
teaching subject-matter—we are teaching 
the child.” This bit word-play, prob- 
ably well-meant originally protest 
against stiff and unimaginative teaching, 
has been almost universally misinter- 
preted. English, its general effect has 
been administer language instruction 
the child minimum doses here and 
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there, either correctives stimu- 
lants, and always with misgivings. Only 
when child’s language allowed once 
more become part him, strength- 
ening and purifying itself with the 
growth his mind and senses, will the 
teaching English have meaning. 

elementary course study will have 
overhauled without compromise and 
without reference its present shape- 
less mass materials and theories, and 
from the bottom up. The committee be- 
lieves that the main principle fol- 
lowed such revision should that 
the teaching the structure and func- 
tion language throughout the ele- 
mentary This will demand clear 
understanding the relationship 
vocabulary, grammar, syntax, and sen- 
tence-structure, and the placing these 
their proper perspective. The restora- 
tion word study and phonetics 
seems vitally important such pro- 
gram. Parts these subjects should 
introduced the first three grades, and 
steadily developed. 

Finally, the best systems doomed 
failure unless the true worth and func- 
tion the classroom teacher are real- 
ized. Her training must more careful 
and more humanized and her burden 
must lightened. Above all, she should 
try fewer things than she now 
does, and them better—should free 
her mind and energies from the claims 
inconsequential activities and devote 
more time simple and concrete pro- 
gram instruction. The committee 
convinced that this what able teachers 
everywhere want do. 
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Legacy 


You gave silver, and fine napery, 


Delicate china, and Paisley shawl; 


But, best, you left remembrances all 
Earth’s shifting color: showed drapery fil 
vines that curtained low garden-door 
With lace-like pattern, pointed out cloud 
That seemed panther, giant, bowed 
Beneath some monstrous burden that bore— 
Companioned thus for each idle hour 
With lovely fancies. Often, too, you read 
golden verse that, winged music, sped 
Straight heart; for always you had power 
rouse life the dull, uncolored page: 
Forest and palace stirred, awoke from sleep; 
Ivory tower, dismal donjon-keep 
Grew vivid when Romance must cast the gauge 
battle; but our times were noble too, 
Our heroes strong and pure, our struggles great. 
Old days, new, your vision could create 


world where beauty, courage, honor grew. 
That the world you gave eyes see; 


That the heritage bequeathed me. 
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GAIN are becoming aware the 
deficiencies the education the 
young Americans who are being assigned 
the many kinds jobs that must 
filled face the problems world 
war and our participation it. Ex- 
aminers are baffled when they discover 
that young man who hopes become 
expert machinist, and intelligent 
enough one, unable quickly and 
accurately make the exact measure- 
ments and the simple but necessarily 
exact calculations involved, because 
has not been required the elementary 
school master the multiplication and 
addition tables the point immediate 
and accurate memory responses. Eight 
times nine should automatically flash 
seventy-two without mentally running 
the table eights eight times 
nine. Six and seven should flash thirteen 
the same way. 

army officer puzzled when 
hands out typed paragraph simple 
instructions, and half the non-coms, 
graduates elementary school, high 
school, college, scramble the direc- 
tions and all kinds funny things 
with them trying carry out the 
instructions. The officer thinks 
charges are wilfully perverse, care- 


Article two parts. Part Prescription 
will follow succeeding issue. 


American Education After the 


Part Diagnosis 
Cross 


less, halfwits, did not read the 
paragraph. would hardly guess that 
these young fellows can’t read. Nor 
could imagine how they had man- 
aged get through their schools with- 
out acquiring that elementary skill. They 
are means illiterate the tech- 
nical sense that word. They might 
recognize every word the paragraph 
but lack the ability sense the mean- 
ing when the words are put together 
groups. 

American deserts many these 
young men because their deficiencies 
reading skills. Potomac probably 
high test gasoline; Budapest has some- 
thing with the plague India 
the middle ages; Plato was guy who 
ran South American republic after the 
Civil War; and the alimentary canal 
joins Crete and the Aleutian islands. 

Grammar, like Algebra mys- 
terious, unknown quantity like elec- 
tron. Sometimes equal but not 
Sometime the past this gram- 
mar was involved scandal. The 
teacher never referred grammar 
the presence the superintendent. 
was, and still is, taboo. 

true that whole generation, two 
generations fact, American young 
people have gone merrily and carelessly 
through the schools, “passing” every 
year, without learning read, calcu- 
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know the world they live and have 
fun with. How could this have hap- 
pened? How extensive and devastating 
this ignorance? Who has been, and 
still is, blame? have been teacher 
for more than forty years and have 
taught every kind school from 
the elementary through the college and 
graduate school. have been superin- 
tendent and even college executive. 
these years have not been regarded 
reactionary but liberal. think 
know some the answers. least, 
wish try diagnose the illness 
modern education. should like study 
the case realistically and then make 
some prescriptions that may some- 
thing prevent the schools the next 
two decades from handing 1960 an- 
other crop half-educated 


imagine that the young men 
and women the 1940’s are made 
shoddy stuff, spurious metal, unfit 
compared with the fresh, strong fibre 
and the pure gold 1900 1910? 
Emphatically no! know hundreds 
the boys and girls 1940—know them 
well—and love them like indulgent 
uncle. recognize their native ability, 
their strength, their fineness charac- 
ter. know, too, that generation had 
nothing good that cannot 
matched this generation. guess 
that any chance-chosen hundred boys 
and girls this generation: are better 
educated than similar hundred those 
1900. But, with the money have 
poured into education—buildings, books, 
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equipment, teachers, superintendents, 
educational “experts”—their education 
should have been much better than that 
1900. Somebody has failed them, and 
fear “the fault, dear Brutus, our- 
selves”—parents and teachers and pro- 
fessional “educators.” 

These imperfections, these 
these waste-lands the education 
modern young people, are charged 
against the schooling have pre- 
pared for them and sprayed and poured 
over them. use those two verbs con- 
have sprayed and poured 
education over boys and girls for whole 
generation, instead requiring them 
work for it, under the mistaken impres- 
sion that were doing them generous 
favor. forgot principle that the 
philosophers taught long ago: that 
nothing much worth while comes 
gift. must dive for our own 
pearls, dig for our own precious metals, 
surface our own high-road, these are 
have value for us. 

Fifty-odd years ago psychologists ap- 
peared the educational horizon for 
the first time. They told the schools 
many things about the human nervous 
system and how the mind works. They 
have since almost completely changed 
their own minds twice three times 
about that, but they saw many the 
faults the old methods conducting 
schools and teaching children. have 
profited greatly from this science, even 
though seems still its pioneer- 
ing stage. Soon after the advent psy- 
chology candidate for place among 
the sciences, the professional educator 
arrived the scene. Sometimes was 
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himself psychologist, sometimes 
school supervisor superintendent who 
used psychology foundation for his 
proposals looking toward change edu- 
cational procedures. Sometimes had 
background practical experience 
teacher the schools; but few the 
most famous them were professors 
education teachers colleges and 
graduate schools education univer- 
sities who had had little experi- 
ence actually teaching children 
school. 

Extensive improvements the physi- 
cal school plant were brought about 
these educators. got better, and 
much more expensive buildings, more 
and better equipment, better textbooks, 
better educated teachers, even though 
thousands teachers today are pitifully 
undereducated for their jobs. The educa- 
tor-psychologists discovered that most 
child’s work school was memory- 
work, not thinking. Children started 
school the age six and memorized 
the alphabet. they advanced they 
memorized the multiplication and ad- 
dition tables, the capitals states, the 
bones the human body, the rivers 
Asia, the products Abyssinia, the presi- 
dents the United States order, the 
rules grammar, the battles the 
French and Indian wars, Thanatopsis, 
the Declaration Independence, the 
preamble the Constitution, Marco 
Bozzaris—“When Greece her knees 
suppliance bent,” and probably thought 
was “grease her knees.” The children 
were storing immense amount use- 
less rubbish under the thatch their 
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The educators saw the folly all this 
and frowned upon all memory work. 
Teachers, feeling humble and insignifi- 
cant, heeded the frown; becoming con- 
scious that too much child’s educa- 
tion was memory without thought, the 
educators usual swung from one ex- 
treme the other and ruled all out. 
But memory actually plays very im- 
portant role our in-school and out-of- 
school education. child thereafter 
his letters.” Today not more 
than fifty per cent college graduates 
can readily find word dictionary, 
see how spelled, determine its 
meaning, and make sure its pro- 
They not instantly know 
the multiplication and addition tables. 
They are satisfied with answers “pretty 
close right.” 


The educators discovered that the 
reading the schools was mostly oral 
calling words one after another: They 
frowned again, and rightly, too. And the 
superintendents reasoned thus: nearly 
all the reading adults silent reading. 
outcome that kind reasoning oral 
reading faded out nearly generation 
ago. The young people today were 
brought silent reading. lost 
something. you read newspaper, 
you come upon the word 
makes vague impression—something 
that. Next you see The word 
new you. You know neither meaning 
nor pronunciation. You mentally pro- 
nounce two syllables two com- 
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mon farming tools, and let the meaning 
slide. the time reader has en- 
countered five six strange words 
short paragraph the train thought 
has broken its couplings and coasting 
and bumping along with it, merely call- 
ing words and getting meaning. One 
can’t that while reading orally. 
must call word something. checks 
himself up, his hearers check him. 
One sacrifices speed reading orally; 
often sacrifices meaning reading 
silently. Each has advantages that war- 
rant the use both school. And you 
consider the reading poetry and 
poetic prose, you might well try 
justify silent music silent reading. 

Practical teachers knew what they 
were drifting into when they abandoned 
oral reading, but they followed instruc- 
tions and began strive for speed 
silent reading. They got speed, and sac- 
rificed meaning. About 1938 1939 
the educators began wake and 
show signs consciousness. Children 
couldn’t read. The innocent teachers 
took the rap. The educators avoided cul- 
pability. They were already cruising 
ahead another fallacy. Today have 
remedial reading experts and remedial 
reading classes all over the place. 
need them, but the existence the need 
educational disgrace. All along the 
line should have been teaching 
children read, each well was 
able learn. Reading for meaning 
should have been the slogan instead 
reading for speed. get results 
should have been using every day all the 
devices our command, including oral 
reading, get both reasonable speed 
and meaning. 
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Fifty years ago grammar was studied 
the schools for its own sake. Rules 
were memorized, words were parsed, 
sentences were analyzed 
grammed exercises mental clever- 
ness, Very little application was made 
the knowledge words and sentences 
the problem establishing good lan- 
guage habits speech and writing. The 
educators very rightly turned thumbs 
down grammar was then taught, 
and timid superintendents and teachers 
got the notion that there was 
hanging over all grammar teaching, par- 
ticularly over the use diagrams. They 
ceased teach children how con- 
struct sentences. They let them pick that 
rare thing find even educated 
young man woman who can look 
ahead speaks writes and choose 
the appropriate verb pronoun form, 
who can look back over sentence 
spoken written and judge for con- 
ventional correctness. they have not 
imitation and use established feeling 
for rightness speech, they are lost, 
doomed through life writing and 
speaking hesitatingly, never feeling 
quite sure about their grammar. 


“Teach children think” was noble 
command the educator. The children 
needed something think about, and 
topics and projects mostly drawn from 
adult areas were gravely discussed with 
the children; and when the teacher 
talked well herself about some “socially 
significant problem,” and the children 
said unh huh yep, she thought she 
had done well. All the while both 
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teachers and educators were forgetting 
that think words, language, 
even when are silently reasoning 
reflecting. They neglected the fine-edged 
tools precision with which these young 
philosophers had work. 

recent years “creative writing” has 
supplanted the careful, accurate construc- 
tion few clear sentences built into 
simple, logical paragraphs. Children are 
encouraged write long rambling nar- 
ratives without beginning end, like 
the years eternity. Then the teacher 
carefully suggests changes, and often 
makes them herself; and the collabora- 
tion mimeographed the school 
paper the wholly independent work 
dear little Chlorine, aged eleven and 
half, And what have got out this 
juvenile hand-made literature? Hardly 
one ten the high school graduates 
recent years would trust his spelling, 
punctuation, paragraphing, and gram- 
mar far enough send ten inch col- 
umn the local newspaper and have 
printed wrote it. 

Next there the necessity live 
world governed social laws. Some- 
where these golden decades have 
lost two-letter word and two short 
sentences. They are you must, and 
must not. Both the schools and 
home these have been discarded. 
have substituted putty and soft soap for 
iron, and the statistics the courts show 
the results. Juvenile and youthful dis- 
obedience and crime are the increase 
—have been for two decades—because 
children have been indulged and cod- 
dled and excused. But mother nature 
hasn’t forgotten those words. The world 
live every day says you must and 
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you must not, and the schools fail 
our duty children home and 
school when overlook little ethical 
moral lapses, cruelty, injustice, defiance, 
thefts, lying, and the rest. 

But surely don’t mean hang that 
millstone blame the necks the 
educators? Yes, Now that have 
pen dipped the vials wrath, 
going the whole length. The philoso- 
phy the educators has long objected 
imposing the adult will upon the child 
will. Teachers have followed that phi- 
losophy, and see what have got! Obe- 
dience parents, teachers, the law 
are all old hat. Much the juvenile 
delinquency the present could have 
been avoided both parents and teachers 
had all along done their duty the 
children home and school, they 
had said, when the occasion required it, 
mo, must, you must not. Nature 
says those words both children and 
adults every day they live. Society uses 
them constantly; but the educator tells 
that the dear children must mer- 
rily school, that they must nothing 
they don’t want it, that they may 
decide what they will today the 
school and play, that they must al- 
lowed participate making the cur- 
riculum, that they must left 
choose their own studies, govern 
themselves, and become self-reliant 
and self-steering. 


Good teachers have always made chil- 
dren happy and have always shared with 
the children, recognizing that school 
for children. But good teachers have 
likewise kept mind that adults have 
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had more experience real world 
than children have had. And they 
have often kept the last word for them- 
selves. Good teachers explain and per- 
suade, and encourage children make 
choices and decisions; but when ques- 
tion comes the point decision, 
such teacher uses what wisdom ex- 
perience has brought her and often 
has say you must, you must not. 
When the public comes realization 
the fact that the influence the ex- 
pensive schools has been too weak 
impress upon children sense indi- 
vidual responsibility and knowledge 
right and wrong, there going 
the devil pay, and most likely 
that the classroom teacher will 
“faulted” and bear the righteous public 
condemnation, instead the educators 
and superintendents who have, our 
amusingly called democratic system 
education, told the teachers what being 
done and what not done this season. 
School are not democratic for the teach- 
ers. They take orders and told. 
But education forty years has gone 
long way forward. Once was only 
mastery skills. Next was mastery 
skills plus the acquisition funds 
information about the world live in. 
The next step educational progress 
should have gone the development 
the ability reason about the prob- 
lems the world live in. This last 
item the avowed goal the new edu- 
cation, worthy aim. But the modern 
educators have yielded temptation. 
They saw their chance “get ahead” 
competitive world. 
Knowing full well that there are de- 
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grees ability children and adults, 
and that impossible give the same 
education the dull, the mediocre and 
the brilliant, the educators attempted 
the impossible. was the popular 
thing do. The great mass the 
people belong the middle group. 
democracy the support the schools 
depends upon pleasing that group. And 
the educators planned the same edu- 
cation for all, and keyed the program 
the middle class. 

They soon discovered that what they 
had planned for the middle group was 
out the reach the lower and did 
not provide adequate education for 
the upper. Then the word went out that 
all the children were sprayed with 
the same education, and all were pass 
and the end graduated. little 
the sprayed-on wisdom stuck even the 
dullest, more the middle group, and 
still more the upper, they could 
kept sufficiently interested stay within 
range the beneficent mist. Then bars 
were lowered the point that education 
was keyed the abilities the dull. 
Some the keen boys and girls are 
innately hungry learn, They get 
education spite the softness the 
schools, But the norm was the children 
who took what came their way without 
effort. They missed proficiency the 
basic skills reading, speaking, writing, 
and listening. And they missed acquir- 
ing self-direction and self-discipline, pre- 
cision thinking, and doing things 
with their hands. They missed exactness 
reasoning and planning. 

There has now grown top-heavy 
and highly paid army supervisors 
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our school system, the top the 
itinerant educator. One year invents 
objective tests and sees that these 
are given all the schools. The next 
year survey each school system. 
Next the promotion remedial 
reading, The educator can’t stand still; 
unless invents something new from 
year year, his job skids from under 

Teachers are fearful 
but often clever. The school superin- 
tendent goes the annual convention 
his union and hears from the educators 
that it’s going this year. 
Fearful missing the boat, not keeping 
with what’s new, and losing his 
job, hurries home and gets his super- 
visors and principals busy planning 
have group nine experts come and 
“evaluate” the schools, not find out 
whether the children are learning 
much they cam, but how his schools 
measure with twenty-seven similar 
schools Iowa. 

The room teachers are soon subjected 
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after-school teachers’ meetings, bales 
mimeographed instructions, blanks 
filled, dotted lines signed, and 
time left teach the children. the 
end the experts report that Bloomsburg 
about good the twenty-seven 
But the year gone, all the chil- 
dren have passed, and the teachers are 
ready for whatever the educators have 
hatched be-devil them with for 
the next year. This saying provok- 
ingly, but any actual teacher will testify 
that the picture not much overdrawn. 
Teachers pray for time come when 
they may uninterrupted for few 
months and allowed give reasonable 
amount time actually teaching the 
children. And almost any experienced 
teacher can set down order the “edu- 
cational objectives” with which their 
teaching time has been wrecked year 
year for the ten years just past. Many 
them will tell you that there ought 
annual three weeks’ open season 
itinerant experts and reasonable 
bounty for their hides. 


Education makes people easy lead, but difficult drive; easy 
govern but impossible speech, House 


Commons, 1828. 
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The Only Reason 


Purwin 


were the cynics. were the young. 
can take care ourselves, said. 
need help; need faith; 


There such thing Hell for the dead. 


There are logical reasons for all that occurs. 
Our faith placed the wisdom man. 
The Bible’s myth; the Church fraud; 


There such thing heavenly plan. 


But when see man and his power destroyed, 


And can’t point out our measuring rod 


The reason, the purpose, the “rational” view, 


How can help returning God? 


The Challenge Liberal Education 


Harry 


WAR has given impetus the 
already well established, 
blaming educational institutions for 
practically every weakness, real fan- 
cied, American society. The schools 
which seem most frequently ob- 
jects such criticisms are those engaged 
providing general and liberal educa- 
tion which, the higher level means 
for the most part, the colleges liberal 
arts. The complaints range all the way 
from, the one hand, specific charges 
failure achieve certain results, 
teach require certain courses, 
eliminate “useless and outmoded” sub- 


jects, to, the other, outright ques- 
tioning the place such institutions 
modern society. 


More important than such random 


and sometimes ill-advised comments 
though not necessarily unrelated 
them, are certain rather basic develop- 
ments the attitudes our people 
toward education and its place present- 
day living. thinking particularly 
the growing dependence upon and 
belief contrasted with gen- 
uine education. The term training used 
here mean that type activity in- 
volving detailed blueprinting the 
task for which the individual being 
prepared, coupled with definite effort 
concentrate all experiences specifically 
around the achievement that task. 
Those directing such procedures are not 
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for the moment interested the gen- 
eral development the individual, but 
only that preparation which contrib- 
utes directly and immediately the job 
hand. 

Much the educational activity 
the armed services very properly 
this nature since, most cases, the im- 
mediate demand for training and there 
too little time under such circum- 
stances care for the general growth 
and development the trainee. 
would foolhardy assert that train- 
ing has important part play 
the proper functioning our society. 
Indeed, the recent 
formation American industry from 
normal war-time program depended 
considerable extent for its success 
upon the effectiveness with which the 
training and re-training workers 
could accomplished. 

The danger not much the 
presence effective training programs, 
but rather the possibility that such 
activities may become confused with edu- 
cation more broadly conceived, even 
substituted for it. The growing tendency 
the part the layman evaluate 
education primarily. terms narrowly 
defined vocational goals, and his extreme 
interest the immediate usefulness 
educational experience are but out- 
growths and tributes the results 
achieved through training. the close 
the war when many those who are 
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now engaged combat return our 
institutions higher education, these 
demands may become strong that 
general and liberal education may 
relegated the background. 

President Hutchins Chicago recog- 
nized such possibility when wrote 
recently 


the government establishing 
the public mind the doctrine that techni- 
cal training the only education for war, 
the public mind may eventually conclude 
that technical training the only education 
for peace.” 


The difficulty, then, that training 
has moved out its proper role 
teammate education, the position 
leading competitor. The real danger 
that may soon move from its present 
position that complete victor, and 
thus eliminate education the collegiate 
level important factor the im- 
provement our society. clear 
that this situation presents possibilities 
much more challenging than does the 
temporary “dim-out” liberal learning 
for the duration the war. 

Unfortunately, the most frequent re- 
action such challenge the part 
those who believe liberal education 
defensive nature. either become 
fearful and assert that our program will 
serve all needs and that other approaches 
have virtue, become stubborn 
and suggest that others simply lack the 


The University Chicago Alumni Bulletin, 
March 1943, 

Report the Committee the Re-State- 
ment the Nature and Aims Liberal Educa- 
tion the Commission Liberal Education, 
“The Post-War Responsibilities Liberal Edu- 
cation,” Bulletin, Association American Col- 
leges, No. May 1943, pp. 298. 
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vision wisdom realize the values 
true liberal learning. Another de- 
fensive strategy, that shifting our 
ground, chameleon-like, that may 
meet the challenge new develop- 
ments the simple process making 
them part our own program, 

cause liberal learning, can succeed 
only take positive, aggressive, and 
realistic stand educational issues. Such 
position involves, judgment, 
first, wholehearted pledge faith 
the ideal liberal education rationally 
conceived second, frank recognition 
the fact that the liberal college, times, 
fails miserably its efforts develop 
liberally educated men and women; and 
finally, honest effort make any 
changes the program the college 
which give promise more adequate 
realization its obligations. take 
this aggressive position more 
than agree with the conclusion the 
Committee Post-War Responsibilities 
Liberal Education 


“The colleges and universities recognize 
that they themselves cannot unrecon- 
structed world undergoing general 
reconstruction. They must establish 
the minds and hearts the American 
people new charter liberal education.” 


Further, this approach differentiates 
clearly between the ideal liberal learn- 
ing and the liberal college pur- 
veyor that learning. The liberal ideal 
must held sacred trust—but the 
program the liberal college must 
subjected necessary complete 
“housecleaning” our efforts better 
approach our goals. 

“Tf education has failed,” says Kan- 
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“it has failed because has been 
allowed drift all sorts directions 
without the guidance dominant 
purpose.” Those who agree with 
this comment, believe that the first step 
positive program reassessment 
involves analysis the nature 
liberal education and clarification 
the purpose the liberal college 
means providing that kind experi- 

Recently, Commission appointed 
the Society American Colleges “to 
keep continuously before the American 
people the wisdom maintaining liberal 
education during and after the war” re- 
ported that:* 

“There was general agreement the 
Commission that the conception liberal 
education was not all clear the public 
mind. one our consultants phrased it, 
many people believe that ‘there has been 
during the past years less and less vigorous 
propagation faith liberal education 
the part educators—and more and more 
adjustment the functions college 
fit the conception what people think they 


The nature the experience which 
call liberal education indicated 
another statement the Committee re- 
ferred 


“Liberal education (they say) has been 
conceived many different ways, and 
there still wide-spread disagreement 
what constitutes liberally educated 


eenth Yearbook, International Institute Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, 
1941, 24. 

James “Commission Liberal 
Education Report,” Bulletin, Association 
American Colleges, No. May 1943, 271. 

Committee the Re-Statement 
the Nature and Aims Liberal Education,” 
op. cit., pp. 284-5. 
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man. Yet most people would agree that 
anyone who illiterate and inarticulate, 
uninformed and ignorant the ways 
which knowledge can acquired, insensi- 
tive man’s highest values and provincial 
his outlook and orientation, mot lib- 
erally educated person. This would suggest 
that men and women are liberally educated 
the degree that they are and ar- 
ticulate verbal discourse, the languages 
the arts, and the symbolic languages 
science concerning their physi- 
cal, social and spiritual environment and 
concerning their relationship thereto in- 
dividuals; all the values that 
endow life with meaning and significance; 
and able the present the 
perspective the past and the future, and 
decide and act responsible moral 


This pronouncement serves admirably 
basis from which point out certain 
general characteristics liberal educa- 
tion. the first place liberal education 
centers around the goals and purposes 
men and women human beings rather 
than home-makers, workers, voters. 
Thus the important contribution that 
which can made the total personal 
recognized that man does engage ac- 
tivities which are primarily concerned 
with the home and family, with the job, 
with problems citizenship, Our 
focal point interest, however, not 
maker—we must aim all three to- 
gether. The test the richness and 
effectiveness with which men live the 
present day world. 

Liberal education highly personal 
its realization and must worth 
men and women individuals well 
responsible members society. Be- 
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cause highly personal cannot 
each active manner. Because 
personal its realization and qualitative 
nature can achieved degrees. 
For this reason difficult not im- 
possible demonstrate when one 
liberally educated point which his 
education completed. Actually, people 
any educational level, will range along 
wide scale the degree which they 
can said liberally educated. 
indicating the stage education which 
has been realized should careful, 
therefore, not confuse such standards 
with ultimate goals. 

Liberal education experiences can 
obtained many environments—formal 
and informal. Certainly they cannot and 
should not confined the liberal 
college any other college for that 
education any point where liberal 
experiences are available. Certain en- 
vironments sure are much more 
conducive the development lib- 
erally educated persons and can accel- 
erate considerably their progress toward 
this goal. 

Neither can said that liberal 
education ever completely realized. 
Certainly must not assumed that 
begins with entrance college and 
ceases with graduation. Such assump- 
tion the part any college so- 
ciety for the college presumptuous in- 
deed—confusing, does, schooling 
with education. Thus, much attention 
must directed stimulating the indi- 
vidual that will able and eager 
continue his education informally 
after leaving 
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The primary purpose the liberal 
college is, course, guide the indi- 
vidual the acquisition liberal 
education—to aid him his efforts 
become liberally educated man. the 
definition quoted earlier accepted, the 
purpose then becomes that producing 
men who are “literate and articulate,” 
who are “informed,” who are “sensitive” 
the values who “understand 
the present the perspective the 
past and the future,” and who “decide 
and act responsible moral beings.” 

Regardless the purposes accepted 
developed, they will all probability 
possess certain characteristics common 
with those just mentioned. the first 
place, they will quite general na- 
ture, since the goals are those general 
growth and development, the second 
place, they will stated terms 
changes individual behavior rather 
than terms subjects studied 
courses completed. How such 
changes are effected problem 
means not ends. 

the third place, should real- 
ized that some colleges, especially those 
connected with may wish 
recognize purposes addition 
those relating liberal education. How- 
ever, the relationships between such pur- 
poses should clear, definite provision 
should made assure their joint 
realization and priority should given 
the task liberal education. 

Once the purposes liberal educa- 
tion and the college which provides 
such experiences its major function 
are recognized, possible consider 
the means which these ends may best 
realized. this point little has 
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been said the individuals edu- 
cated, for the general purposes liberal 
education will not vary from individual 
individual, When attention turned 
means, however, becomes apparent 
that the pathways may vary considerably 
from one person another. neces- 
sary, therefore, know much pos- 
sible about the individuals educated 
before selecting the means and methods 
which this feat accomplished. 
has been emphasized that the college 
socially accountable and that the center 
interest the student educated. 
Thus, our task becomes that deter- 
mining the most effective means 
achieving the accepted goals for all the 
students 

The difficulties achieving this status 
are considerable. The Office Educa- 
tion reports that 1937 slightly over 
per cent the high school graduates 
continued their formal education the 
next fall, most them institutions 
higher learning. The evidence indicates 
that while the general ability those 
entering college higher, the aver- 
age, than that the entire group 
graduates, the whole intellectual range 
general about per cent those en- 
tering college fail secure the bache- 
lor’s degree. 

Institutional responsibility extends 
those the lower well the upper 
quartile their high school graduating 
classes, and those who remain for the 
degree well those who leave 
early date. also includes those who 
will soon returning from war service 
holding rather special attitudes toward 
education and demanding special and 
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immediate services from the schools. 
Flexibility means and methods es- 
sential our goals are accom- 
plished without sacrificing the oppor- 
tunity one individual serving 
another. The one and only standard 
which should interested that 
demanding that each person perform 
intellectually the highest level pos- 
sible for him. 

apparent that subject-matter must 
looked upon means—to sure 
most important means—of achieving 
goals, and not end itself. Con- 
tent materials must take their place 
among other experiences way 
which changes may effected indi- 
viduals, probably exaggeration 
state that any subject can taught 
realize liberal values, but the other 
hand, can asserted confidently that 
any subject may taught such 
manner eliminate all possibility 
contribution liberal learning. real 
sense, therefore, liberal education 
more nearly approach learning— 
method handling experiences—than 
any specific learning content. This 
does not mean that all types content 
lend themselves equally well liberal 
treatment. the contrary, the most 
pressing problem faced curriculum 
making and outlining specific courses 
that selecting those experiences 
which will contribute most effectively 
liberal Some sets 
matter, properly handled, represent bet- 
ter vehicles for the achievement 
proper outcomes than others. Fur- 
ther, some bodies content provide 
better experiences for some students 
than for others. 
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sure, certain the experiences 
must common all. Thus all stu- 
dents should required reach and 
maintain proper levels proficiency 
those skills and abilities essential the 
acquisition further educational ex- 
perience, such the skills communica- 
tion, those involved maintaining 
physical fitness, and those involving 
counting and calculating. does not 
matter whether the student should pos- 
sess these skills entrance, for, once 
enrolled, becomes the responsi- 
bility the college, and such learning 
essential his further progress. 
addition these essential tools fur- 
ther learning, all students should 
required come contact with cer- 
tain bodies experience usually referred 
“general education.” Such experi- 
ences are restricted those which can 
justified regardless the future 
courses elected the individual his 
plans for later specialization. Specific 
subjects should required means 
satisfying this need only when 
clear that they and they alone provide 
the experiences essential the common 
needs students individuals and 
members democratic society, that 
they are much superior other bodies 
such needs that they should required 
the interests effective program. 

The degree which appears neces- 
sary that all students possess specific 
knowledge understanding largely will 
determine the extent which specific 
bodies subject matter will required 


*Taylor, Warren, “Two Views Liberal 
Education,” Bulletin, American Association 
University Professors, June 1943, 
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all. The degree which con- 
sidered essential that all students be- 
come familiar with the intellectual tech- 
niques, methods other contributions 
peculiar such broad areas the 
sciences the humanities will determine 
the extent which all persons will 
required take courses such areas. 
Where the desired goals are quite gen- 
eral, clear that several sets ex- 
periences could designed serve the 
purpose, each adapted the needs, in- 
terests abilities given group. 

The major portion the college 
program should devoted individual 
rather than common needs, both 
recognition individual differences and 
conformity with the belief that there 
are several pathways liberal educa- 
tion, each which may “best” under 
particular circumstances and for certain 
students. 

“The open view education,” says 
Warren Taylor, “is not one exclusion; 
retrospectively and prospectively. corre- 
lates both the arts and the sciences. re- 
quires both facts, hard, objective, scientifi- 
cally verified, and judgments the mean- 
ing, values, and proper use those facts. 
requires full awareness the means 
and ends existence man can have— 
all the evidence not in—together with 
actions based rational, not impulsive 
impressionistic, evaluations those means 


and 


Since the common needs are cared for 
elsewhere, and since all areas are 
taught liberal studies, matters not 
all whether the concentration selected 
the sciences, the humanities, the 
social sciences the fine arts. im- 
portant, however, that the student de- 
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termine his general area cencentra- 
tion the earliest possible moment and 
that enroll for work this broad 
field immediately upon entrance col- 
lege. Such arrangement takes advan- 
tage the student’s special interest 
means motivating and making pur- 
poseful his entire college program. His 
choice concentration should also de- 
termine his adviser, for again the stu- 
dent will accept guidance and advice 
more readily from one who teaching 
the field which proposes empha- 
size his college work, 

Too frequently the college has at- 
tempted provide liberal education 
through legislation. certain small 
number specified subjects required 
all, and beyond this point “the sky 
the limit.” The student given al- 
most complete freedom select will 
from tremendous array subjects 
and subject fields. Even within the 
major area frequently permitted 
sample his discretion. many insti- 
tutions the department cannot supply 
accurate list its own major students 
since the major can declared any 
point and including the final se- 
mester, and can completed with rela- 
tively little assistance from departmental 

small wonder that under such 
circumstances, there little unity the 
combination courses completed 
many students. heterogeneous group- 
ing subjects without regard their 
relationships their cumulative effect 
upon the individual can possibly result 
coherent educational experience. 
This attitude must re- 
placed point view which insists 
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that the entire program each student 
designed give unity his educa- 
tion, and contribute integrated 
fashion his general growth. The idea 
“free electives” will thus disappear 
from the educational scene sup- 
planted concept which limits elec- 
tion only the sense that each course 
must contribute the continuous and 
integrated growth the individual. 

While the portion the program de- 
voted individual needs will 
“biased” the direction some gen- 
eral area study, should not 
thought leading specialization 
the narrow sense. Such study should 
contribute both breadth and depth 
learning. Even though much one- 
half the student’s time will con- 
trolled the area concentration, 
expected that this allotment will 
devoted broad group related 
studies and not confined work 
single field. Many different combina- 
tions will available for students con- 
centrating the same area, varied 
suit individual needs. New concentra- 
tions will developed without regard 
present departmental organization 
new needs arise. 

Much greater effort must placed 
individualized education effort 
better satisfy individual needs. 
individualize education necessary 
place less emphasis formal class ac- 
tivities especially the lecture where the 
teacher inevitably tied the entire 
group and where individual attention 
impossible, and relatively greater em- 
phasis informal conferences and 
seminar-type instruction. Certainly the 
better upper-classmen should encour- 
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aged accept much more personal re- 
sponsibility for their own educational 
development. They should freed 
from heavy attendance formal class 
meetings, and should substitute for 
individual study under the direction 
competent instructors. This procedure 
shifts the emphasis quite properly from 
teaching learning and recognizes the 
need for active participation the part 
the learner, effective results are 
obtained. 

Teaching loads the formal sort 
must decreased considerably order 
give the professor time for such in- 
formal educational activities and for his 
own scholarly work, This 
achieved partially through substituting 
the informal activities mentioned above 
for formal teaching assignments the 
instructor’s program, and can real- 
ized more completely reducing con- 
siderably the number courses offered 
the various departments, something 
which should done regardless the 
need free the faculty member for 
other assignments. necessity, greater 
emphasis must placed upon teaching 
art, and greater rewards, both fi- 
nancial and professional, made available 
the distinguished teacher, since next 
the student, the teacher the most im- 
portant element the learning environ- 
ment. 

Finally, the program will immeas- 
urably improved when begin 
evaluate accomplishment terms 
competency rather than the basis 
time spent courses covered. Our in- 
terest the general growth the 
individual indicated demonstrated 
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achievement, and not where has 
been how long has been there. 
are not much concerned with the fact 
that student has sat through course 
economics American history are 
that understand and participate in- 
telligently his social environment. 
Clearly, more important that 
person behave certain desired man- 
ner, than that has lived four 
years college and has accumulated 120 
hours credit. are being encour- 
aged today direct attention the 
individual’s educational status rather 
than his educational history, because 
the necessity evaluate the intel- 
lectual equipment the returning sol- 
dier without regard the source such 
experience. hoped that this 
procedure may soon extended em- 
brace the entire student body our col- 
leges. 

Kandel’s recent statement emphasiz- 
ing the immediate task confronting the 
American university, seems even more 
appropriate challenge the liberal 


the task reconstruction (he says) 
the university must find place for itself 
society and can longer continue 
protected enclave the fringe society. 
must cultivate its students educated 
interest and concern for the problems 
must, the experts special fields knowl- 
edge, that specialized training must 
and for the whole life community 
which alone can give meaning and pur- 
pose. ‘Celibacy,’ Professor White- 
head has said, ‘does not suit university.’ 
This not plea for utilitarian voca- 
tional education but for liberal education 
enriched consciousness the ends that 
should serve.” 


YOU are master teacher, you are 
one the most essential individuals 
our society. upon instruction, 
whether the home, the church, 
the school, some other setting that 
progress human living depends, 

difficult characterize the master 
teacher adequately short article. 
Even though space were unlimited, 
would still practically impossible 
describe the master teacher, even 
more difficult become one. Yet, 
not have goal and some under- 
standing it, can have aspira- 
Without aspiration, life purpose- 
less. win the war and the peace 
difficult, too, but, obviously, that 
reason for quitting. Our hope success 
lies our working diligently and in- 
telligently toward our objectives. What, 
then, meant the concept master 
teacher? 

The master teacher governed 
wholesome philosophy life and edu- 
cation. The two are not separate philoso- 
phies; the first embraces the other. The 
master teacher not interested the 
view that the world mess into which 
came unasked exist for good. 
the contrary, believes his 
responsibility work toward human 
betterment. fundamentally inter- 
ested society which strives pro- 
vide optimum opportunities for the self- 
realization, security, and well-being 
every individual it; society where 
every person has voice the decisions 


Are You Master Teacher? 


that affect his status; and society 
which every individual respects the 
rights others regardless religion, 
nationality, race, and accepts the task 
working for the common good all. 
While strives primarily for that kind 
society his own country, the master 
teacher, being internationally minded, 
wishes for every nation similar society 
which the best man recognized, 
encouraged, cultivated, and valued, and 
willingly contributes what can toward 
that end. The master teacher, moreover, 
incorporates his philosophy life his 
educational outlook and living. His ener- 
gies are devoted toward assisting his 
pupils attain their highest self-realiza- 
tion and their greatest security and hap- 
piness providing for them the de- 
velopmental conditions 
situations which those objectives may 
gained through instruction, example, 
and practice. 

The master teacher dynamic and 
emotionally mature person. 
good health and energetic, intelligent, 
and inspirational. faces reality and 
pleasantly cheerful and draws upon his 
sense humor get over the rough 
spots and thus deflates for himself, 
well for his pupils, many aggravat- 
ing circumstance. His emotionality 
means totally Life him 
not like posed snapshot shades 
olive gray, but more like candid Koda- 
chrome, for him emotions are de- 
sirable and satisfying color the 
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artist. Being around him, one feels that 
life good and worth living and that 
its inclemencies and vicissitudes need not 
discouraging but, instead, are chal- 
lenging and surmountable. 

Good character another attribute 
the master teacher. good character 
not meant that the master teacher 
some sort semi-divine being, but 
rather that fundamentally and 
profoundly sound individual. him- 
self desires person good char- 
acter because recognizes that good 
character essential one who has 
the responsibility for guiding the de- 
velopment and behavior others, par- 
ticularly youth. the best sense 
the term, is, the case may be, 
man woman, thoroughly masculine 
the community which works and 
encouraged live normal life. Being 
good character, must appreciated, 
not the teacher’s own responsibility en- 
tirely. Unless the community recognizes 
that the teacher, like everyone else, also 
has the inalienable right the pursuit 
life and happiness and, therefore, not 
only extends that privilege him but 
also encourages him this pursuit, the 
master teacher will not found its 
school. 

Scholarship important the master 
teacher. The master teacher scholar, 
inquiring, persevering, 
Yet, ignorant many things. 
his limitations, however, fully 
aware. particular knows his subject 
matter. understands its inherent difh- 
culties, cultural utility, 
value, and knows the most effective 
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methods assisting his pupils master 
it. checks research and keeps 
abreast the times; and, often 
can, investigates and experiments for 
himself. His interests beyond his 
own field specialization; explores 
many other areas knowledge 
reasonable allotment time will per- 
mit, and thus enabled gauge more 
accurately the importance and relation- 
ship his own field the world 
which lives. 

addition being generally well 
informed and having thorough grasp 
subject matter, the master teacher 
also knows and understands his pupils. 
knows that human beings are dy- 
organisms whose 
emotionally, mentally, and socially into 
well-integrated, effective personalities. 
this growth and developmental proc- 
ess, the master teacher recognizes that 
each pupil unique individual, 
organic totality, whose course devel- 
general, and deals with each accordingly. 
learns all can about his pupils, 
obtaining complete and reliable infor- 
mation needed about each one’s 
mental capacity, emotional maturity, 
study habits, interests, attitudes, achieve- 
ment, home conditions, health, physical 
development, and social status. 
skillful securing this information. 
knows how observe, interview, keep 
anecdotal records, build case histories, 
measure and diagnose; and expert 
organizing, synthesizing, and inter- 
preting his data. Much the informa- 
tion obtained regards confidential, 
but uses all release the powers 
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and foster the development his pupils. 

Another very important attribute 
the master teacher his keen sense 
social feeling. has situational sensi- 
tivity. readily detects the subtle 
waves resistance which are more 
less common any classroom learn- 
ing-situation. Such resistance may 
nonco-operative inappropriate aggres- 
sive action distrust supervision 
the part the pupil. When the waves 
resistance run high, little can accom- 
When they run low, real learn- 
ing and living results, the case 
the classroom the master teacher. 
the large outlook the total per- 
sonality the pupil, any resistance 
regarded symptomatic some sort 
adjustment problem greater less 
significance. dealing with the 
culty, seeks the cause, and when 
has found it, deals with the pupil 
way which fully squares itself with 
mental hygiene. The master teacher 
does not secure discipline through fear 
nor humiliation, for example, but rather 
fostering genuine desire the part 
the pupil conduct himself so- 
cially approved manner. 

The master teacher has functional 
psychology learning. appreciates 
the degree which ordinary judgment 
safe its application. understands 
the nature learning and the principles 
motivation, affectivity, readiness, or- 
ganization, sequence, and insight, and 
knows how apply them his meth- 
ods and dealings with pupils. not 
very clear, however, whether not 
introspectionist, associationist, be- 
haviorist, bondist, Gestaltist, simply 
eclecticist. Unfortunately handi- 
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capped somewhat the various ap- 
proaches and conflicting abstractions 
the different schools psychology. But 
keeping open mind and constantly 
looking for the most convincing contri- 
butions each school, has his 
command reasonably dependable 
knowledge the basic principles 
learning. The principles effectively 
applies his organization, arrange- 
ment, and management learning situ- 
ations. has, for example, knowl- 
edge desirable goals achieved, 
such acceptable quality hand- 
writing, reading comprehension, science 
skill, social behavior pattern. The 
pupils are made aware these goals and 
informed scientifically possible 
their progress toward them. the 
teacher’s general objective the fullest 
self-realization each pupil, the goals 
are not made mandatory. Individual dif- 
ferences are respected. may very 
easy for one child reach quality 
the Ayres scale, even beyond it, 
but practically impossible for another. 
The master teacher knows that, after all, 
not the attainment the goal alone 
that most important, but also what 
happens the pupil his way toward 
its achievement because what happens 
him has such large part shaping 
his own concepts himself 
worth. 

The master teacher knows and works 
with effective tools. Effective tools have 
reference effective materials, such 
the best books, reliable and valid instru- 
ments measurement, and good labora- 
tory equipment. him effective tools 
are important they are the car- 
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virtuoso. may admitted that the 
teacher the most vital factor the 
classroom. Analogously, may said 
that developing symphony orches- 
tra, the most vital factor the conduc- 
tor. Yet, the musicians who make 
the orchestra not have good music 
and good instruments, they cannot 
their best and the audience will dis- 
appointed the concerts. society’s 
responsibility provide the necessary 
effective materials expects the 
teacher get the best results with the 
pupils its school. 

Another characteristic the master 
teacher his knowledge physical con- 
ditions and housekeeping ability. ap- 
preciates the value pleasant and 
wholesome learning environment. 
understands the silent teaching value 
few well chosen and correctly hung 
pictures, clean floors, correct seating, cor- 
rect ventilation, and correct temperature. 
knows the defects his classroom, 
for example, the effect insufficient 
artificial light glare the eyes. 
knows how much efficiency and comfort 
are provided the school system and 
takes them into consideration his edu- 
cational procedures, 

The professional ethics the master 
teacher are exemplary. regards his 
work highly, desires that the teaching 
profession the most important all. 
movement that serves improve the 
profession. reasonable degree, 
therefore, holds membership vari- 
ous educational organizations and partic- 
ipates their activities. His conduct 
never such character that negates 
the progress already made the profes- 
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sion. regards education cause and 
enhances the respectability teaching 
profession maintaining the most 
wholesome relations possible 
colleagues, administrators, pupils, par- 
ents, and the general public. 

final characteristic the master 
teacher his ability keep proper 
balance between his inside- and outside- 
of-school activities. Fundamentally 
most concerned with his work school, 
but means does ignore the com- 
munity. recognizes that the commu- 
nity has much offer him and that he, 
likewise, has much offer the com- 
munity. After all citizen and 
the school community enterprise. 
But because intelligent, well- 
informed, and competent leader, can 
very easily become involved with 
community activities that cannot ef- 
fectively discharge his duties school. 
This, however, does not happen the 
master teacher, for, like the successful 
banker who puts the management 
his bank above that other outside in- 
terests, puts his school responsibilities 
first. 

developing the concept master 
teacher, more, course, could said, 
but should apparent that the ideal 
becoming master teacher worthy 
one. may, however, emphasized 
that since all men are teachers whether 
they are the classroom school 
that larger all-inclusive classroom 
which everyone part, the master 
teacher may found anywhere. Man 
social being. influences others for 
better for worse and turn in- 
fluenced 

With that thought mind, may 
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honor the master teacher was done 
the late Dr. Lotus Coffman, Presi- 
dent the University Minnesota, 
the address tribute which delivered 
before the Minnesota State Legislature 
March 19, 1925, when that body 
law makers paused their busy session 
honor ninety-two year old President 
Emeritus William Watts Folwell the 
University Minnesota who was pres- 
ent for the occasion. part, President 
Coffman said: 

“There ancient allegory that 
tribunal once set out determine who 
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among had done the most good for 
humanity, Representative 
sentative the various professions— 
lawyer, doctor, journalist, preacher—ap- 
peared before the tribunal and each ex- 
plained what great good his profession 
had done for humanity. Then appeared 
one, little older than the rest, whom 
they did not first recognize but who, 
upon inquiry, proved the teacher 
all the others. With one acclaim they 
shouted, ‘Crown him! Crown him! For 
who has done the most good for 
humanity.’ 


Numbers people who used read, have taken reading dur- 
ing the war way passing the time, have begun move 
from reading light stuff reading more serious books; and are find- 
ing that this even better way passing the time. like say 
little more about this. Very few people realise what astonishingly 
clever thing they are doing when they are reading book any 
kind. Just think! You pick bundle bits paper covered with 
little black signs. Your brain sets work decoding the signs. Then 
there you are, hunting gangsters Chicago making love Queen 
Elizabeth, whatever the author wants you do! Well, clever 
enough read anything, why shouldn’t try hand book with 
some real stuffing it—say, great novel like War and 
Peace history book like Motley’s Rise the Dutch Republic? But 
think that there bigger reason for the growth serious reading 
than the desire pass the time. There’s growing desire use the 
time. British have reputation for being mentally lazy, for not 
wanting use our minds. are beginning ashamed laziness. 
realize that had been less during the last twenty years, 
have been caught bending the Axis. And are not 
going let that sort thing happen 
President the British Publishers Association. 
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Premonition 


“That lowliness young ambition’s Caesar. II, 


GERALDINE 


strange foreboding now fancies weave, 


figure half confused, perhaps unkind. 


from skillfully you take your leave, 

Rounds mounting ladder come mind. 

Ambitious with careful balance—you, 

Deft climber not unworthy goal, 

Coolly you try round true 

Before you trust with your weight soul. 

Days hence, when you can grasp the higher rounds, 

more your welcome fingers shall feel; 

upward you will climb beyond bounds, 

longer need you press your heel. 
Why can read our future’s broken tryst? 


once was climbing and round missed. 


Mrs. Long Suit 


ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


HEN Mrs. Mifflin bought the old 

Bascom house the end the 
village street and came here live, 
took her with less caution than 
usual with us. liked the rising gleam 
her eye, like wary ad- 
mired her independence. Above all, 
appreciated the fact that, doing her own 
housework and dressing simply any 
us, she really seemed want 
native instead importing alien stand- 
ards. But was not until she gave 
chance criticize her, that knew her 
bone our bone. 

happened this way. her first 
summer drew toward its close, 
pricked our ears the news that she 
was planning stay all winter and that 
she had intention installing fur- 
nace her old house nor even base- 
burner. Nothing but range the 
kitchen and open fireplace the 
living-room. 

“Mercy!” said Julia Snow Red 
Cross meeting which Mrs. Mifflin hap- 
pened not attend. “Somebody ought 
tell her.” 

the one then,” Abbie Far- 
well took her promptly. “Since you 
came from the city yourself and prob- 
ably haven’t forgotten how your first 
blizzard felt.” 

Julia demurred, for seems unhand- 
some offer advice person who 
never gives any. But there was doubt 
that Vermont winter one the 
major calendar facts life which must 


explained the uninitiated; she 
accepted the commission. 

Her report was 

“Turned the tables complete- 
ly,” she said. “In fact, turned ’em before 
had chance explain how 
manage things during the winter. Said, 
yes, course she’d realized that there 
was trouble ahead, and she’d glad 
advice. Suggested that might 
good plan she cleared the ground 
first telling what elementary 
preparations she’d already made. Then 
could supplement them. Wool was go- 
ing her long suit. And that was 
literal statement, for her four woolen 
union suits were full length and her six 
pairs woolen stockings came almost 
her hips. Then she had woolen dresses 
and sweaters, gloves and scarves, night- 
gowns and blankets and—” 

But, this time, were all laugh- 
ing, for Julia one those people 
whose skin abhors the touch wool, 
and (like most the rest for that 
matter) she dresses pretty much the 
same winter summer. 

“Made you draw your horns, eh?” 
said Jenny Baker, wiping the tears 
mirth from her eyes. 

“Well,” replied Julia, “she did make 
feel that she’d scored one, but she 
didn’t rub in; and came away with 
the conclusion that we’d just better let 
her alone and keep eye her.” 

The effect this episode was en- 
hance Mrs. Mifflin’s reputation with us; 
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and, the autumn merged into winter, 
were candid, had admit that the 
air her house was fresher than our 
rather hermetically sealed sitting-rooms 
and that cup tea tasted better her 
winking brass andirons than radia- 
tor. Also that, except for slight wheezi- 
ness which she said was chronic reason 
for her coming here live, she seemed 
perfect health. 

November and December were un- 
usually mild that year, and began 
seem open winter were playing 
right into Mrs. Mifflin’s But one 
January afternoon the sky cleared from 
snowstorm with peculiar steely look 
which know all too well, and the 
wind dropped into ominous hush 
which sent all scurrying make sure 
that pails water had been left out- 
doors, farm creatures unprotected, 
windows ajar. Ten above, five above, 
zero, ten below, fifteen. 

“Say, Mrs. Mifflin,” telephoned, 
“hadn’t you better come over and spend 
the night?” 

“Mercy, no! got hot water bags 
and electric pad and mountain 
blankets. Then too found old 
woolen wrapper which shall wear over 
nightgown. And intend tie 
head, only nose will stick out. 
You’re awfully kind and thank you 
lot, but shall quite all right.” 

From the tone her voice in- 
ferred that she was finding the experi- 
ence rather lark. 

When, early the next morning, how- 
ever, crawled out from under our 
own blankets into our none too warm 
houses and found our outdoor ther- 
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mometers registering thirty below zero, 
our first thought was our new neigh- 
bor and, from every direction, began 
calling her up. Trying call her, that is, 
for she didn’t answer. could hear 
the bell ringing and ringing her un- 
responsive house. 

“Fight ten people have tried,” said 
Sadie, our operator, last. “I’m going 
put Jim the switchboard and run 
over her house.” 

What she found when she got there 
was state affairs alarming enough 
keep Jim the switchboard (and 
busy too) for the next two hours and 
bring our village doctor the run. 

Mrs. Mifflin was bed devastat- 
ingly frigid room, wrapped her eye- 
brows wool, gasping for breath. Her 
pulse was buckjumping, she could hardly 
speak, nor could she swallow drop 
hot coffee and soup which every woman 
town began bringing her door. 

Our doctor’s decisions are always 
prompt and masterful. First admin- 
istered hypodermic. Then went 
the telephone and called the Benning- 
ton hospital. 

don’t know,” heard him say. 
haven’t been able examine her. But 
the first thing get her out here 
and into hospital. Yes, it’s serious, All 
right. get the ambulance.” 

which he, for once spoke without 
thinking. For, happens, with true 
Vermont thrift and also perhaps tinge 
wry humor sort “eventually, 
why not now?” suggestion), our imme- 
diate circuit villages served 
ambidextrous vehicle designed for both 
right and left ministration its pas- 
sengers; and, this sub-zero morning, 
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Elijah Hapgood, having recently got 


rather badly left, was secure posses- 
sion and his way the cemetery. 
awkward situation, say the very 
least. 

“For the Lord’s sake, no, don’t tell 
her!” cried Jenny Baker, Julia Snow 
turned towards Mrs. Mifflin’s bedroom 
door. 

“Why, might kill her the spot,” 
agreed Angie Holley, clutching Julia’s 
arm. 

“But we’ve got tell her some- 
thing,” said Julia, “She’s perfectly ra- 
tional, and her eyes are bright 
ever, looking out between her wrap- 
pings. She’s the kind person who 
wants the truth and can take it.” 

never dare,” put Sally Whit- 
comb. “Why not say the ambulance 
radiator froze and being thawed 
out?” 

“Meantime, let’s call the parson 
and tell him make Elijah snappy,” 
suggested Marcia Gray loud whis- 
per. 
“She’s quick the trigger, she’d 
sure overhear and understand,” ob- 
jected Maria Kent. 

Maria was certainly right there. 
fact, the harm was done already. For, 
sat huddled and anxious, consulting 
what seemed discreet murmur, 
were terrified strangled cry from 
Mrs. Mifflin’s bedrom. The doctor went 
into quick action, and looked each 
other appalled. long moment 
breathless suspense, realized what 
beloved integral part the community 
life Mrs. Mifflin had become and our 
hearts labored with hers. 

But, had only known it, reas- 
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surance instead alarm lay that 
stertorous outburst; and, continued, 
our interchanged glances grew amazed, 
incredulous, doubtful. 

Finally Abbie Farwell leaned forward 
that her head was our midst and, 
putting her hand beside her mouth, 
whispered, 

“She ain’t—she couldn’t be—laugh- 
ing, could she?” 

“By golly, she is!” replied Sally 
awed and reverent tone. 

think knew then that she’d pull 
through all right, though Bob Bradley, 
the undertaker, who, still his leftish 
regalia, rode down the hospital the 
ambulance with her, said breathed 
every mile the way almost less from 
anxiety than she did from whatever 
ailed her. 

“The darned bus reeked tube-roses 
and carnations,” reported. “Not ex- 
actly the healthiest kind atmosphere 
for person her condition. But 
didn’t dare let any fresh air. So, when- 
ever she choked, just pulled the blan- 
kets higher around her. Gosh! that was 
some trip. Had where wasn’t sure 
whether was coming going—if you 
know what mean. She’s one grand 
good sport woman, and certainly 
wish her the best luck,” concluded 
magnanimously. 

Sadie had her hands full that evening. 
Six eight sat the telephone 
office with her, waiting for the hospital 
report; and every few minutes someone 
would call ask there’d been any 
news. 

When came last, was course 
for the doctor, but the rest got all 
right. Mrs. Mifflin had had have two 
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hypodermics adrenalin before she 
could persuaded resolve her recent 
confusion tendency and head the 
right direction. “Hell-bent she was,” the 
doctor began—and then apologized 
some confusion himself. “She’s much 
better now, however, and sound asleep. 
Tomorrow we’ll make thorough ex- 
amination.” 

That was all for day two; and, 
while waited, made the best 
our suspense, taking care Mif- 
flin’s house for her and discussing her 
plight. From the collection old wives’ 
tales which every New England woman 
possesses brought out and aired 
mysterious deaths, unexplained ailments 
and languishings, occult symptoms, am- 
biguous seizures. thus that folklore 
made. Mrs. Mifflin had never re- 
turned, she would perhaps time have 
become legend. 

But she knew better way than that 
enshrining herself our affections, and 
shall none ever forget the Red 
Cross meeting which Martha Biddle, 
the doctor’s wife, told the hospital’s 
final report. 

She took her time about it, did Mar- 
tha. Anybody would. With face full 
tidings, she slowly made her way 
her usual place one the tables, sat 
down and laid piece gauze her 
frame. Then she regarded critically 


and removed loose thread. 

“Well,” she remarked last, speak- 
ing into pin-drop hush, “one the 
hospital doctors telephoned this morn- 
ing.—He said all the leading tests had 
disclosed absolutely nothing wrong with 
Mrs. Mifflin. Even her heart was all 
right.—They were greatly puzzled be- 
cause she didn’t seem like the kind 
woman have hysteria, and there was 
doubt that her attack the other night 
had been just 
morning, they gave her another set 
tests, and—” 

Here Martha’s surgical dressing de- 
manded her whole attention and she 
stopped talking. 

“Why, oddly enough,” she resumed 
and casual manner, “they 
found that Mrs. Mifflin allergic 
wool.” 

When abrupt anti-climax comes 
with such shock surprise, its effect 
dynamic; and from all over the room 
bursts choking laughter were heard. 

“That nightgown!” 

“Those blankets!” 

“That shawl!” 

“Committing suicide all the time!” 

relish the joke herself.” 

And she did. Moreover, the following 
summer, she had furnace installed 
her house. now value her more 
than ever. like good sport. 


Libraries Educate Refugees 


Ray 


THOUSANDS refugees who 


have flocked this country from 
Nazi-dominated countries present real 
problem orientation. Their adjust- 
ment totally new environment, 
the manners and mores new country, 
the concern numerous government 
and private agencies. The National 
Refugee Committee helps find them 
jobs. The Committee for Refugee Edu- 
cation provides volunteer teachers for 
classes English and many other sub- 
jects. 

But perhaps the most eagerly sought 
institution—next the school, the 
church, the welfare agency and club—is 
the public library system. Refugees 
branch libraries practically straight off 
the boat, hungry are they for books 
that will help them build new life 
these shores, and for books denied them 
the wholesale destruction libraries 
and the burning books Nazi Ger- 
many. 

not for books alone that they 
come, however. The nation’s librarians 
are doubling social workers. Bewild- 
ered, alone, harrowed the horrors 
they had suffered before finding sanc- 
tuary America, émigrés come them 
for all sorts Where can they 
find suitable apartment? What the 
best school the neighborhood? Where 
can they leave their children while hunt- 
ing for jobs? How about doctors, den- 
tists, legal aid? 

“You become part their living,” 


said one librarian. “You feel you want 
help them, doing little things well 
bigger ones. Most the new immi- 
gration comprises people good liberal 
education and fine background. help 
them study for state medical examina- 
tions, providing the proper books and 
quiet reference rooms where they can 
study undisturbed. Most them can 
afford only one room, usually shared 
with someone else. they spend days 
here, practically all the time the branch 
open.” 

What sort books most refugees 
seek. According Miss Esther John- 
ston, Acting Chief Circulation the 
New York library system, they are eager 
for books American life and history, 
books that provide exercise the 
language well the American way 
doing things. 

“At first, however, they are hungry 
for books their own language,” said 
Miss Johnston. “They will take out four 
foreign books one two English. 
But within few years this ratio re- 
versed. The free classes adult English 
offered branch libraries the Com- 
mittee for Refugee Education are large- 
responsible for this conversion. Refu- 
gees attend them great numbers.” 

Confronted with the need give 
them well-rounded picture the 
American scene, Miss Johnston and Miss 
Jennie Flexner, Readers’ Adviser, 
prepared booklist entitled, “Interpret- 
ing America.” 


“So many them had read Theodore 
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Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, Jack London 
translation the other side, that they 
were inclined have one-sided pic- 
ture,” Miss Johnston explained. “We 
don’t want give them too much sweet- 
ness-and-light, but varied, nourishing 
diet. try temper Hemingway 
and Steinbeck with Willa Cather, Edith 
Wharton, Edna Ferber 
Wilder Lane.” 

They like stories famous Ameri- 
cans: Carl Sandburg’s Abraham Lin- 
coln, Lincoln Autobiography, 
Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography and 
Helen Keller’s Story Life. 
Louis Adamic’s Laughing the 
gle playing the same role The 
Americanization Edward Bok did 
for earlier immigrants, 

They find plays particularly helpful 
learning English because they are en- 
tirely dialogue and faster reading. 
Sherwood Anderson, Robert Sherwood 
and Thornton Wilder have proven fa- 
vorites. eager are refugees con- 
form American standards polite 
manners, business practice, homemaking 
that books these subjects are wide 
demand. Among the most popular titles 
are Mrs. Cornelius Beeckman’s Com- 
mon Sense Etiquette, Crow- 
ther’s How Write Letters, 
Everywoman’s Complete Guide 
Homemaking. 


Unlike the old-style immigrant who 
came this country chiefly for improved 
working and living conditions, and who 
often could neither read nor write, the 
modern émigré highly literate, largely 
urban and professional—many are doc- 
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tors, lawyers, teachers, writers once- 
prosperous merchants, bankers finan- 

The current problem, according 
Miss Johnston, “to provide books sim- 
ply enough written, but with subject 
matter suited adult, cultivated 
minds,” rather than the primers and 
elementary texts required the older 
immigration. 

Typical the new tide foreign- 
born the Belgian family that turned 
west side branch recently. They had 
arrived this country only two days be- 
fore, but could not wait get their 
hands some reading matter. The 
father explained their desire halting 
English; the mother smiled wistfully; 
their three children just stared. 

the librarian registered them, 
alley cat strayed into the room. She 
picked and took outdoors, but the 
cat persisted returning. After three 
repeat performances, the librarian finally 
managed lose the cat. 

When she got back, the Belgian chil- 
dren gazed her open-mouthed 
amazement. “Please not of- 
fended,” pleaded the “In our 
country when cat enters the house 
does not come out alive. The children 
think you are wantonly throwing away 
your dinner!” 

Children are among the most avid 
members. They want read, and want 
read the good things. first the 
branch libraries enlarged their collection 
foreign books help tide them over 
pangs homesickness. But they soon 
plunge into English-reading 
distance native American children. 


They pick slang quickly. One ten- 
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year old came into the St. Agnas Branch 
Amsterdam and Street, the 
heart veritable League Nations. 
wanted joke book, containing some 
2500 jokes! Knowing how carefully 
these youngsters read, she asked ex- 
pected through all them. “Do 
you think I’m going read the corny 
ones!” replied. 

German doctor and his wife, also 
doctor, came the same branch 
study for the state medical exam. 
first studied while his wife worked; 
then the process was reversed while 
supported the family three children. 

Their youngest son, aged eight, had 
been badly scared Germany that 
was indrawn, thin wisp boy, re- 
fusing react friendly overtures. The 
parents, terribly worried about him, 
would bring him the library. The chil- 
dren’s librarian, after trying various de- 
vices, attracted his interest with German 
picture books, one which remem- 
bered from his own nursery back home. 
Finally, their familiarity, and her friend- 
liness thawed him out. now nor- 
mal, bright lad whom the library has 
become second home. 

eager lad boy scout uniform 
followed the children’s librarian around 
one day. After she had recommended 
number books, still clung her 
skirts wistfully. “Gracious!” 
claimed. given you enough stories 
keep you reading forever.” 

“But are these the right books for 
me?” inquired anxiously. 

“They’re eager get exactly the 
appropriate book,” explained this librar- 
ian, “that keeps the vive. 
They’re wonderfully stimulating.” 


New York City has forty-five branches 
with book resources from 20,000 
70,000 each. Some them specialize 
foreign-language collections, depending 
course the neighborhood. The 
Hamilton Grange Branch West 
145th Street has fine Russian collec- 
tion. However, most its borrowers 
belong the older immigration, prac- 
tically new Russians have been com- 
ing in. proving useful Americans 
planning the Soviet Union after 
the war participate expanded Russo- 
American 

The 96th Street Branch widely used 
French, Austrian, Polish and Czech 
refugees. When the influx German 
and French refugees began its collection 
those languages was quickly enlarged, 
but now its twelve librarians report that 
foreign-language books are neglected for 
English volumes. 

Average intelligent readers want 
“keep up” with current books. They read 
the book reviews and ask for best-sellers 
like Under Cover, the latest war and 
spy stories, the newest Steinbeck 
Hemingway. They’re eager read any- 
thing conditions their own country 
prior the war, anything that exposes 
Nazism dictatorships. 

The older people also want read 
books that were banned Germany. 
Heinrich Heine, Stefan Zweig, and 
Thomas Mann circulate widely. Twelve- 
year olds are already reading Hermann 
Rauschnig’s Voice Destruction and 
every age level want know about dif- 
ferent parts the country. Rose Wilder 
Lane’s Let the Hurricane Roar, 
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story about the opening the Dakotas, 
Conrad Richter’s Sea Grass and 
Willa Cather’s Antonia are the 
recommended list. 

Curiously enough, when the move- 
ment was afoot couple years ago 
spread newcomers out all over the 
country they were afraid leave New 
York because they had all been reading 
Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street and Bab- 
bitt, and Steinbeck’s Grapes Wrath. 

“They were afraid stir outside the 
city limits because they were sure the 
dust bow! would get them!” commented 
Miss Leona Durkes the 96th Street 
Branch. 

“It amusing,” she added. “To see 
some them come for nice, easy 
book and wind with Gone with the 
Wind! Most them have read Mar- 
garet Mitchell’s book.” 

The Webster Branch York Avenue, 
near the East River, has the finest collec- 
tion Czech books the country. Pre- 
sided over Mrs. Ludmila Matulka, 
caters the older generation immi- 
grants who cling their native tongue, 
and few hundred Czech refugees 
who have infiltrated the neighborhood. 
The latter group multi-lingual and 
uses both the English and native books 
lining the walls the pleasant third 
floor “Czech Room.” 

Enlarged photographs Dvorak, 
Smetana, Janocek, and Masaryk 
decorate the room, which contains 
beautiful collection 
books and old editions, cases Czech 
handiwork, and etchings noted Czech 
artists, 

Mrs. Matulka exchanges warm greet- 
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ings their native tongue with readers 
who drift into the branch. professor 
history, whose wife teaches Czech 
Columbia University, uses the reference 
books for history his country the 
early middle ages. young nurse 
clipper duty, forgets the harrowing 
scenes warfare, borrowing old 
books that take her back the peace and 
joyfulness her childhood. boy 
Navy convoy duty declares that Czech 
books help him relive happier days and 
keep his morale. 

Books from the Czech collection have 
been lent Cornell University for use 
training soldiers for post-war reha- 
bilitation. Other volumes are demand 
all over the country, for both quality 
and quantity the Czech collection ex- 
ceeds that found any home-towns 
the immigrants. 

The Woodstock Branch the Bronx 
contains the largest Hungarian collec- 
tion the country. The St. Agness 
Branch services twenty-seven different 
nationalities the west side area. has 
become vital community center, with 
the head librarian, Miss Isabel Jackson, 
friendly woman with the warmest 
smiles, taking deep personal interest 
the refugee group. 

“This branch like the Champs 
Elysées,” she said. “We’re conscious 
being meeting place for people who 
haven’t seen each other for months and 
years, who met last under the most hor- 
rifying circumstances their home 
country.” 

“One group children came over 
the same boat. One one they streamed 
for library cards. Soon over dozen 
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were meeting here, drawn into the chil- 
dren’s circle presided over Mrs. 
Dutois.” 

One Miss Jackson’s employees was 
former Viennese judge, placed there 
the National Refugee Committee. 
was glad the simplest tasks because 
thus had opportunity learn the 
language and the American way do- 
ing things, The library system employs 
about 100 such people working limited 
number hours (about ten hours 
They perform their jobs with 
humor and fidelity, though the language 
barrier generally limits them tasks far 
less important than the type work 
which they are accustomed. 

lot our people work hard all 
day menial jobs like dishwashing, fac- 
tory work, running elevator,” Miss 
Jackson said. “And they’re the sort who 
once were the backbone their com- 
munity. night they’re tired that 
they come give them lift en- 
abling them back their unre- 
warding jobs the next day.” 


Books are only small part the 
service this warm-hearted, understand- 
ing librarian provides for them. There 
are recorded concerts, art exhibits, Eng- 
lish classes, which flock many old peo- 
ple between sixty and seventy years 
age. 

They come for legal aid, for advice 
how become citizens, how pre- 
pare for new jobs. 

“Most them are desperately and 
courageously trying keep appear- 
ances,” Miss Jackson 
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She cited the case the rich Viennese 
woman who had once enjoyed idle, 
luxurious life, but was now supporting 
her family sewing buttons fac- 
tory. “What did with myself all 
day?” this refugee said. rose late, 
breakfasted from tray, talked with the 
children’s governess, with the cook 
and housekeeper. Afternoons drove, 
evenings had guests were invited 
out. What empty life! Now 
really doing something.” 

One woman had great difficulty regis- 
tering because she got emotional. She 
held her Pekinese dog for dear 
life. Later she confided that was all 
she had left the world—her whole 
family met death Germany, and she 
would have too, she had not gotten 
out time. 

enough keep steady stream infor- 
mation about the rest the world flow- 
ing Marseille interlarding her 
letters with current book reviews. Until 
her outlet was severed, her mail got 
through uncensored and kept friends 
Occupied France abreast what was 
happening the world outside. 

Occasionally, falls the librarian’s 
lot perform tragic service. “When 
things happen all around you,” said 
Miss Durkes. “You can’t help getting 
all mixed them.” 

elderly refugee, once wealthy 
businessman Germany, suffered 
nervous breakdown before his wife could 
get him over. She nursed him tenderly, 
working support them both. Then she 
broke down herself. One morning while 
the husband attended class the library 
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word came that she had tried commit 
suicide jumping into the Hudson. 
Miss Durkes took him home, got 
touch with refugee aid committee, 
which sent the wife sanatorium and 
found the husband job. Now both find 
pleasure and peace the books the 
librarian selects for them. 

Miss Jackson gives annual Christ- 
mas party which all the refugees 
well American borrowers the neigh- 
borhood are her last party 
the first guest was old German Jewish 
lady who couldn’t speak word Eng- 
lish. She sat the librarian’s swivel 
chair, tiny her feet hardly touched the 
floor, swinging happily. 

our people are invited party!” she 
told one the many multi-lingual 
brarians who staff branches foreign- 
populated localities. 

Many the guests stood listening 
carols with nostalgic tears their eyes, 
then rushed out buy the embarrassed 
librarians presents gratitude. 

One charming Austrian 
rived during our visit with boxful 
homemade strudel. “For your after- 
noon tea,” she said the librarians 
shyly. 

The consensus opinion, among all 
the librarians interviewed 
“they’re the most satisfying group from 
the library point view work with.” 
one librarian put it: “Why shouldn’t 
want help them? they’re such 
grand batch readers, with far-ranging 
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tastes and agile minds. helping them 
we’re really helping ourselves.” 

think it’s pretty courageous thing 
they’re doing,” Miss Jackson added, 
was born greater New York and 
raised here. has reputation for be- 
ing cold. can anything de- 
stroy that chilly illusion, happy 
and proud.” 

Nations,” the October Branch Library 
Book News, Miss Durkes writes: 

“Branch libraries sections the 
city where there are large foreign groups 
have become centers for the literary, so- 
cial, and cultural activities these 

“The Nazis are well aware the 
service the American public library 
the foreign born. They have singled 
out for attack The New York Public 
Library particular because 
large collection foreign books, its 
brarians who speak foreign languages 
and who are keenly interested helping 
these people become citizens this 

perhaps difficult for Americans 
who take their public library for granted 
and who have, moreover, many social 
outlets and other sources information, 
understand what their library means 
the lives newcomers. But librarians 
know. these émigrés, intelligently 
and resolutely intent making new 
life for themselves America, the li- 
brary represents both opportunity and 
hope.” 


twenty years ago great 
contemporary champion freedom, 
Thomas Mann, made 
about the prospects liberty: 

“Liberation and development the 
individual”—thus the Jesuit Naphta 
provokingly declares The Magic 
Mountain—“Liberation 
ment the individual are not the key 
our age, they are not what our age 
demands, What needs, what wrestles 
after, what will create—is Terror.” 

have the terror—the terror 
revolutions and world-war arisen 
from them. And thus potential danger 
liberty, long existent, became mortal 
actuality. 

Not vain did Lenin call freedom 
“bourgeois ideology”; not vain did 
Mussolini take up, only slightly modi- 
fied, this sneering attack; not vain did 
the elevation the crowd above the in- 
faced now with the undeniable result 
that everywhere the world adherence 
freedom has been weakened the 
utmost, Unless that adherence can 
genuinely revived, liberty doomed 
and, with it, liberal education. 

But there any hope for renascence 
liberalism? Yes, there such hope— 
clear-sighted and courageous men un- 
derstand and use the historical hour 
which live. Then this war political 
liberation may followed new 
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liberation the human mind. Without 
such men, cannot hope for anything. 
Liberty not gift, the costly fruit 
ever-renewed struggle. 

This struggle has beginning and 
end everyone us—a beginning 
marked uncompromising search 
for clarity about the ideal liberty, and 
end expressed undying loyalty 
that ideal. Who can say that has 
reached this end? Let make least 
beginning the beginning! Only 
through extraordinary intellectual ef- 
forts truly unique character are 
able gain clarity about the ideal 
liberty. Without those efforts the most 
vivid feeling liberty constantly 
danger becoming falsified the 
gravest errors. fact, unmasking those 
errors essential part the effort 
have make, and this critical task 
particularly urgent to-day, the extrava- 
gances our time being actually fruits 
distorted liberty. 

“Individualism” the name this 
distortion—a crude mixture truth and 
falsity—in fact, religious dogma; the 
dogma that everyone not only has, but 
is, his own The godlike individual 
has nothing above himself. Whatever 
may think and true and right—the 
truth and the right created himself. 
But these truths and these rights, created 
the sovereign individual are only 
world passing shadows—one driving 
the other way. 
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Genuine truths and genuine rights 
never exclude other truths and other 
rights. The empire truth and justice 
harmonious one. But individualism 
unavoidably brings anarchy: anarchy 
conflicting truths and conflicting 
rights, which means destroys both 
truth and justice. age individual- 
ism, beginning with Promethean enthu- 
siasm, soon experiences sceptical fatigue. 
The same age, proudly proclaiming the 
rights individuals, ends desperately 
blind struggle interests. Lack in- 
tellectual direction, lack satisfac- 
torily organized balance within and be- 
tween the states: this the result indi- 
vidualism our time. This the chaos 
into which the formula “The Decline 
the West” fits excellently, and 
which was eager ride “The Wave 
the Future,” i.e., betray its whole 
individualism. Since—whereto does that 
wave roll? rolls new promised 
land intellectual and social order: 
the land collectivism. Collectivism, 
both its communistic and its fascis- 
tic form, is, less than individualism, 
religious dogma. According the col- 
lectivistic dogma certain superindividual 
least His representative earth, This 
God, this representative, creates, 
again, his own truth and his own justice. 
According his revelations, individuals 
have rights all, they are not even 
considered existence. The big 
collectivum grants existence only 
himself. has need for creating 
human world. What needs are autom- 
atons functioning parts the social 
machine, being more independent 
than Indian fakir his mystical 
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trance. Really and truly—if the system 
collectivist regimentation does not 
become the future form mankind— 
this will not the merit our 
acknowledged intellectual leaders. They 
did, fact, nothing overcome the 
confusions individualism and col- 
lectivism. They could not so, since 
they considered the human mind unable 
arrive ethical insight. And only 
ethical insight which able pave the 
way from liberty individualistically 
distorted, collectivistically abandoned, 
shows how take into account both 
liberty and its restrictions. 
cisely this missed individualism 
well collectivism: individual- 
ism justifying total arbitrariness 
every individual, collectivism constitut- 
ing the totalitarianism arbitrary— 
namely invented—superindividual en- 
tities. Clearly the task hand find 
the way back from arbitrariness ethi- 
cal objectivity. Once the prejudice dis- 
missed that there exists ethical in- 
sight, are able, indeed, find this 
way back. are—in particular—able 
explore now and here much about 
the ideal liberty need order 
acquire standpoint about “Liberal 
Education Europe and America.” 
the first condition for tenable 
ethical, for any tenable, position 
free from logical shortcomings. Ap- 
plying this criterion first approx- 
imation toward formulation the 
ideal liberty, many difficulties disap- 
pear immediately, e.g., there can cer- 
tainly liberty disregard the 
rights other persons, right being 
just something which has respected 
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under all circumstances. is, therefore, 
propaganda use invoke the ideal 
liberty order justify economic ex- 
ploitation and 
the fashion dogmatic laissez faire and 
imperialistic ideologists. Liberty thus 
cannot supersede moral restrictions. But 
more than that: are not liberty, 
even with this restriction, act 
please without impeding the value 
our lives. the discretion any- 
one, speaking the strong language 
Carlyle against utilitarianism, accept 
ethics for pigs. But not the 
discretion anyone avoid the ethical 
consequences this choice. the way, 
not only the ethical, but also far-reach- 
ing psychological consequences. Un- 
fortunately human nature far less 
simple and particularly less innocent 
than theoretically assumed utilitar- 
with humanitarian inclinations. Con- 
sequently, once indoctrinated with the 
utilitarian dogma, many may sometimes 
turn very easily rather unexpected 
kind pleasures, e.g., the pleasures 
of, and within, terroristic political sys- 
tems—the mere possibility which re- 
mains far remote from the innocent 
imagination liberal Lib- 
eralism fact everything else than 
truly human heroism. demands alle- 
giance goals which can only ap- 
proached the initiative independent 
persons, persons who find their 
yardstick through their own insight. 
through constantly renewed heroic 
initiative, and only through it, that 
act accordance with the human calling 
man, accordance with his conscience 
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and with the ideal free service 
the true, the good, the beautiful. 

know these words are almost too 
great uttered. Through uttering 
them they are apt profaned. But 
must take this risk order feel 
least the greatness the task existing 
for liberal education. 

Liberal education education dedi- 
cated the ideal liberty which holds 
neither for individualistic supermen nor 
for collectivistic automatons but simply 
for men. education for heroic re- 
sponsibility the service the true, the 
good, the beautiful. What aims 
the development the specifically hu- 
man potentialities man. The first and 
ever returning prerequisite liberal 
education is, therefore, strengthen 
man’s confidence his own, specific po- 
tentialities. Liberal education is, the 
words unforgettable teacher, 
Leonard Nelson, the great promoter 
scientific ethics, “education for self-confi- 
dence.” Especially intellectuals to-day 
lack self-confidence—confidence their 
better selves. Their education has led 
them the awareness real, imag- 
ined, difficulties existing for attempt 
live life worthy human beings. 
But their education did furnish them 
with the intellectual tools necessary for 
any positive solution. Thus, they have 
despair, and what the Austrian poet, 
Grillparzer, says about the “Unedu- 
cated” and the “Educated” remains 
true: 

“Uneducated people have the mis- 
fortune being unable understand 
the difficult things, but educated people 
often don’t understand the simple things 
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which very much greater misfor- 
tune.” will have subject liberal 
education Europe and America 
the inquiry why does not succeed 
keeping the understanding the simple 
things alive, and raise it, the same 
time, constructive understanding 
the profound difficulties surrounding 
them. 


This indeed the crucial task lib- 


eral education: aim for highest refine- 
ment without destroying the spontane- 
ous, productive impulses the human 
mind. Sober judgment will have as- 
sert that nowhere, and never, the 
world had consistent attempt approxi- 
mating that sublime goal been under- 
taken. The history liberal education 
is, now, history half-hearted 
steps the direction “Education for 
Freedom.” This half-heartedness the 
decisive common hallmark liberal 
education Europe and America. 
And both systems differ only the 
type half-heartedness which they 
show. 

They both profess their adherence 
the ideal liberty. But this adherence 
impossible without adhering, the 
same time, the capacity which alone 
makes acknowledge that ideal. This 
capacity reason, educational sys- 
tem, existing now, ever dared 
put full confidence reason. edu- 
cational institution ever escaped authori- 
tarianism: the authoritarianism sub- 
ject-matters and the authoritarianism 
treating subject-matters. simply 
self-deception believe that freedom 
thought and conscience have ever 
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been safely established educational in- 
stitutions. All have done make 
shy beginnings 
them. And even those beginnings are 
today either destroyed the gravest 
danger destruction. Liberal educa- 
tion is, then, everywhere the world 
compromise—product: compromise 
between the longing for freedom and 
the powerful dictates authoritarian- 
ism. This compromise situation typical 
not only the system liberal educa- 
tion but the whole system liberal 
culture. Reason has awakened enough 
throughout, and within, this system 
feel that the terms that compromise 
are the most urgent need revision. 
Either will succeed repelling au- 
thoritarianism substantially, will 
experience the new authoritarianism 
“conservative revolution.” particu- 
lar, liberal education will have come 
much nearer liberty, will—per- 
haps under its old name—become more 
and more “Education against Freedom.” 

the total “Education against Freedom,” 
the “Education for Death,” now present 
national-socialistic Germany, is, fact, 
radicalized outgrowth authoritarian 
elements within the earlier, the liberal, 
system German education. How 
much those elements may have been 
modified during the Weimar Republic 
—in fact those modifications were not 
very essential—they are weaknesses 
serious attitude. German liberal educa- 
tion, and particularly its university, al- 
ways paid high tribute, not only the 
intellect, but But 
whatever the short-comings this atti- 
tude may have been, created the digni- 
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fied sphere service for truth, and 
intellectual detachment toward pass- 
ing things. the same time, traditional 
intellectualism overlooked two things 
essential for the ideal liberal educa- 
tion: misconceived the nature the 
human intellect, and disregarded 
the utmost the extra-intellectual sides 
human nature, which are also, less 
than the intellect, need education 
for their freedom. carried with in- 
tellectualistic burdens the middle- 
ages—theological and juristical dog- 
matics and burdens the philologistic 
cult language and history, revived 
today Neo-Humanism. added, fur- 
thermore, following the political trend 
the times—a sociological scholasticism. 
wonder that the powerful impact 
those, and other authoritarian disci- 
plines, has always been adverse the 
development sound philosophy, the 
very soul liberal education. Instead 
favored philosophies the neglect, 
even the contempt, for reason. 
always belonged the intellectual equip- 
ment German universities, National- 
socialistic education did nothing else 
than amplify widely those sophisti- 
cated absurdities using less sophisti- 
cated ones—attractive the simple- 
minded, not exclusively students 
Hegelian dialectics Heideggerian 
existentialism. They could proceed with 
this amplification easily because the 
minds were already accustomed 
nonsense, (and this true for the 
scientists) were filled with the spirit 
technicism that enthusiasm for universal 
truth, even for their special truths, had 
been widely evaporated them. say 
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nothing about the undeveloped extra- 
intellectual features this generation. 
very simple say that the pressure 
national-socialism simply forced the 
whole educational system yield 
order become institution, where, 
apply judgment about the 
English universities the 17th century, 
“professors take from young men the 
use reason charmes compounded 
metyphysics, miracles, and absurd 
scriptures.” The question is: what part 
did the educational system have bring- 
ing this situation acute pressure 
force pass? Its part was largely 
disarming the minds, and this guilt can- 
not taken away from that system. 
But, has been said, “Let him who 
without sin cast the first stone!” The 
American form education certainly 
does not commit the sin intellec- 
rather does the opposite— 
neglecting the pure intellect and favor- 
ing the useful and the agreeable. Not 
chance Pragmatism the most popular 
philosophy America. But one has not 
disarm one’s the contrary, 
what the utilitarian and the pragmatist 
confess bluntly and immediately, certain 
intellectualists concede only after long 
deviations, all: contempt for reason 
and therefore also for liberty. All those 
characteristics American education 
which conform with the spirit liberal 
education—its high estimation mathe- 
matics and the empirical sciences, its 
cordial atmosphere, its emphasis upon 
aesthetic and physical education—not 
the cult the latter—all, fact, pre- 
suppose, without conceding it, super- 
utilitarian standpoint. But this implicit 
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superutilitarianism will have made 
explicit, and will have fertilize all 
theoretical fields—the sciences included, 
but particularly the social sciences and 
the humanities—in order release the 
immense unreleased potentialities the 
younger American Paradox- 
ically, this generation—in spite all ex- 
ternal liberties—in fact grows much 
more under direct and indirect guard- 
ianship than prefascistic German youth. 
But liberty developed only 
liberty. number committee-meet- 
ings among high school pupils and stu- 
dents substitute for lack ardor 
independence thought and action. And 
such independence cannot sufficiently 
promoted educators who are them- 
selves unduly occupied with administra- 
tive and teaching burdens, and unduly 
dependent economically. the German 
professor often exaggerated detachment 
the point absurdity, then the 
American professor certainly much too 
“busy.” Quietude thought the first 
prerequisite thoroughgoing teaching. 
Neither textbooks, nor even great books 
—in fact books all—are the 
center university, but rather its 
searching men. Only this center able 
keep intellectual initiative alive, with- 
out which the educational system all 
its levels degenerates into drill, which 
the very grave intellectual liberty. 
Particularly democracy, with its un- 
avoidable tendency towards levelling- 
down culture, education one the 
few forces able counteract that dan- 
gerous trend. This means, for American 
education, that will have find new 
forms which justice well the 
Jeffersonian ideal education for all 
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the Hamiltonian realism 
edging that not everybody capable 
everything. 


But you have already certainly had 
your lips for long time the question: 
“From where shall take the power 
arrive better approximation the 
ideal liberal education?” not 
propose answer this question com- 
pletely. only promised beginning 
the beginning! But are not even 
through with the very first step aiming 
clarity about the ideal liberty. 
have reached, hope, some clarity about 
it—as much needed determine the 
elements liberalism contained edu- 
cational systems which call themselves 
liberal. have reached these results 
through some effort thinking. Con- 
tinuing these efforts little further the 
conclusion inescapable that need 
know more about the goals human 
life order have reliable orienta- 
tion for our educational endeavour: 
need thus systematic ethics. But even 
more than this: need well-founded 
world-view which places ethics its 
proper relation other fields knowl- 
edge, e.g., exact science and re- 
philosophy. What have common- 
sense understanding liberal education, 
distorted intellectualistic and prag- 
matistic systems. harmony between the 
theoretical and the commonsense under- 
standing liberal education still 
established. And this establishment can 
take place only through systematic 
philosophy. fact only systematic 
philosphy which can furnish with 
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conviction, unshakable through sophis- 
try, that are indeed capable living 
liberty. is, therefore, overstate- 
ment say that the neglect sys- 
tematic philosophy means commit the 
most disastrous disarmament human 
beings: deprives them their only 
means become aware their full 
power. 

other road leads this elevating 
consciousness, particular, not the road 
technical success. These successes have 
very ambiguous character world 
unguided sound philosophy. They 
tend fact toward the self-destruction 
mankind, and appear thus 
terrifying symbol for the world de- 
serted reason which 

But although human beings may de- 
sert reason, they cannot kill long 
they themselves live. And thus always 
the possibility remains open making, 
with the help philosophy the 
same time clear and deep, newer and 


Translated Dr. Robert Metzdorf, Univer- 
sity Rochester. 
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newer conquests regions life still 
edge. Education one the fields 
which eagerly wait for those conquests. 
Here, this field, splendid oppor- 
tunity offered the New World 
excell peaceful achievements. Not 
much new buildings, and new or- 
ganizational machineries, but new 
spirit. Making thereby true what Goethe 
hoped for this country, namely this: 


THE New 


America, thy fate better 

Than that this old continent. 
Thy hopes castled ruins fetter, 
grim and ivied monuments. 


Thy inward peace unassaulted 

memories useless things: 

Thy onward march remains unhalted 
strife that fruitless combat brings. 


Grasp the present then with gladness! 

And when thy youthful poets sing, 

Guard them safely from the madness 

That tales ghosts and knights and 
robbers 


The popular will can steer proper course only when sufficiently en- 
lightened know what the proper course The 
grandeur the aims democracy matched the difficulties 
their achievement. Democracy the reign reason and justice 
the most extensive United 


States Supreme Court. 
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Culture 


Anna Mary Dickson 


True culture, celestial birth, 

Which lives serve not self, but men, 
Blest her silent ministry, 

Has brightened earth but now and then. 


She once was found far-off Greece 
And diademed that ancient race, 

While Socrates the hemlock drank 
And added her luster, grace. 


Rome her light was dimmed and marred 
points steel and world dominion, 
And, days gone by, went out 
Betimes quibbling o’er opinion. 


The Dark Age recognized her 
Too wrapt was somber story— 

She sank earth till clearer suns 
Should rise lend her greater glory. 


lineage rare, could she remain 
Forever dust-bound, lost view? 

for space, though all too brief, 
Italy she gleamed anew. 


Vinci knew her wondrous spell, 
The Medici increased her pow’r, 
While Raphael plied his mighty brush, 

And ’Angelo raised his lofty tow’r. 


And now, though wars have laid her low, 
With poise and majesty sublime 

She waits, like Truth, resplendent still, 
The gentle, upward march Time. 


For ever since the earth was formed, 

And morning followed the first night, 
Darkness has gathered but fade 

the command: “Let there 


And our age should prove the one 
bring her spark earth again, 
May enlist not for self, 
But enrich our fellow-men. 


Genesis 1:3. 
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such divergent criticism? The same book 
invariably both praised and damned, 
apparently critics equal repute 
academic circles, Can that there 
agreement what constitutes 
“philosophy education?” perusal 
dozen reviews the writer’s 
recent some extremely 
laudatory and few definitely negative, 
convinces the writer that this the case. 
education lacking standardiza- 
tion. Does the reader recall professor 
philosophy education who admit- 
ted that student had completed 
equivalent course under another pro- 
fessor? What are the explanations for 
this state affairs? This article not only 
sets forth the present writer’s convic- 
tions, proves his contentions chap- 
ter and 

Dean Valentine really brought 
the controversy into the open his re- 
view Breed’s, Education and the 
New According Valen- 


*John Wahlquist, The Philosophy 
American Education (New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1942). 

losophy?” School and Society, 52:49-53, July 
1940. 

John Wahlquist, “The Dilemma Ameri- 
can Education,” The Educational Forum, 2:378- 
390, May 1938. 

Thompson, “Philosophy Edu- 
cation Should Philosophy,” School and So- 
ciety, December 28, 1940. 

Harold Larrabee and Albert Balz, 
“Philosophy Education—Union Now?” School 
and Society, 56:4-9, July 1942. 


tine, “What need our edu- 
cational philosophy shedding 
those devious and abstruse matters 
which are the business the profes- 
sional philosopher.” Inasmuch the 
present writer taught Philosophy 
Education terms idealism, realism, 
and pragmatism Valentine’s home in- 
stitution during the summers 1938 
and 1939, and furnished him with re- 
print used the has never 
known whether Valentine 
vexed Wahlquist Breed. sus- 
pects that the reading Breed’s book 
was really the breaking 

Thompson cleverly ob- 
viously what Valentine wanted was “not 
pragmatists philosophy, but pragma- 
tists education who were explicitly not 
philosophers.” appears that Valentine, 
common with many schoolmasters, 
had learned much his philosophy 
from Dewey’s monumental book, De- 
mocracy and Education. Valen- 
tine’s contention that “Most teaching 
Philosophy then, formal, priori and 
apart from the real problems life and 
experience” two professional philoso- 
phers wonder “whether (Valentine) 
may not basing his estimate 
ancient sampling too few 


Thompson observed, “the only 
with these pragmatists edu- 
cation that their position, presented 
Professor Valentine, wholly based 
upon metaphysical and epistemological 
assumptions and quite much con- 
cerned with the concepts experience, 
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reality, change, etc., that any other 
group. The contention that they not 
take these issues seriously and use them, 
but not discuss them, would seem 
place our ‘pragmatists education’ 
not among the really practical folk, but 
among the merely naive.” According 
Thompson, many educational problems 
(curriculum, procedures, pupil-control, 
personnel management and the like) 
“are not solved, and cannot solved 
many cases, because the educators at- 
tempting solve them are lost when 
the deeper levels thought are 
reached.” Thompson concludes, “What 
the philosophy education needs today 
not less philosophy, but more.” 

Nevertheless, there are many 
called professors philosophy edu- 
cation who take Valentine’s position that 
“philosophy education should, 
matter fact, nothing more less 
than presentation the ‘unique func- 
tion’ education American democ- 

course, the “pragmatists educa- 
tion,” not philosophy, are not the only 
teachers philosophy education lack- 
ing interest philosophical speculation. 
century ago the religionists were 
control higher education 
United States. “In their minds, educa- 
tion was regarded based upon series 
deductions from religious dogma, 
which supplied the premises for ethics 


and Balz, of. cit., 

*F. Breed, “The Road Objectivity 
Education,” School and Society, 52:81-86, 
August 10, 1940. 
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wholly natural, therefore, that the early 
teachers Philosophy should regard 
education practical offshoot their 
particular brands religious ortho- 
doxy.” Moreover, this view that 
still prevails many sectarian institu- 

However, the vast majority 
teachers philosophy education are 
neither pragmatists 
many are devotees “the scientific 
method.” Most books labelled 
losophy Education” are rehashes 
(1) biology, (2) psychology, and (3) 
sociology. How did these 
Shortly after education became recog- 
nized department instruction, “the 
scientific method” usurped the field. 
Breed tells that Valentine’s “disin- 
terest philosophy” quite familiar 
one who has operated department 
education from which the philosophy 
education was excluded for genera- 
many institutions, however, the 
title, Philosophy Education, was still 
carried the catalogue, but the content 
almost, not entirely, altered. Men 
trained the techniques measure- 
ment were, interested all phi- 
losophy, interested primarily the pos- 
tulates written into objective treatises. 
Like the “pragmatists education,” re- 
ferred above, many the test ex- 
perts were unaware of, they took for 
granted, their premises. These labora- 
tory-trained scientists continue teach 
philosophy-less courses philosophy 
education. Moreover, the scientifically 
biased presume write biological-psy- 
chological-sociological textbooks the 
field philosophy, and condemn books 
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written the subject from any other 

This state affairs finally came 
the attention the professional philoso- 
They found that, “Relations be- 
tween Philosophy and Education depart- 
ments, judging from all appearances, 
are far from intimate. The information 
hand suggests that most the courses 
with the title, Philosophy Education, 
and given outside the departments 
Philosophy, are really quasi-philosophi- 
cal nature rather than philosophical 
our profession would understand the 
word, Moreover, probable that 
the courses 
some are concerned, not with ‘principles’ 
philosophic sense, but rather with the 
net results educational inquiry.” The 
committee led wonder, “to what 
extent those who teach the Philosophy 
Education are trained philosophically, 
only the extent that their preparation 
has been and through courses the 
Philosophy Education and courses 
dealing with educational principles.” 

These investigators lament the fact 
that philosophers have not taken greater 
interest the philosophy education. 
“Most our guild have been indif- 


(author of, Approach Philosophy 
Education) (Sic.), the American Journal 
Psychology LV1:472-473, July, 1943. 

Albert Balz and Harold Larrabee, 
“Philosophy and the Philosophy Education,” 
Report the Committee the Teaching 
Philosophy, Eastern Division, American Philo- 
sophical Association, The Journal Philosophy 
39:205-212, April 1942. 

210. 

See Bagley’s editorial comment the article 
Larrabee and Balz, School and Society, op. cit., 
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ferent, and impossible escape the 
conclusion that field Philosophy 
Education has grown largely apart 
from Philosophy, this neglect educa- 
tion subject-matter for philosophiz- 
ing has been main contributory cause. 
teachers Philosophy view with regret 
the rise Philosophy Education 
discipline apart from their own, they 
have largely themselves (and their pred- 
ecessors) 

commenting the forty-first year- 
book the National Society for the 
Study Education, Bagley states that 
the original plan was for 
book “that would bear (and bear 
the title, “Philosophies Underlying 
Contemporary Educational Theories.” 
However, The yearbook which 
peared February, 1942, bore (and 
bore the title, “Philosophies 
Education.” “With one exception, its 
chapters were written professors 
either education the philosophy 
education. The principal difficulty 
that prevented carrying out the original 
plan lay the fact that ‘pure’ philoso- 
phers seemed have either interest 
any the contemporary educational 
theories based upon their respective 

One reminded Breed’s reply 
Valentine, “Educators who 
sophically qualified are unfortunately 
rare; similarly, philosophers who are 
great need for persons who possess bet- 
ter understanding the relations be- 
tween the two fields. problem 
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the correlation branches 
edge. can solved only analysis 
and comparison the basic concepts 
the two 

The writer recalls vividly his first ex- 
posure “philosophy education.” 
The course was the usual hodge-podge 
biology, psychology, and sociology, 
with bare minimum philosophical 
considerations. The writer who had just 
completed undergraduate major 
“pure” philosophy, waited vain for 
philosophical considerations. Moreover, 
felt that the professor philosophy 
education did not know much 
about biology did his biology pro- 
fessors, much about psychology did 
his psychology professors, much 
about sociology did his sociology pro- 
fessors. Moreover, the so-called philoso- 
pher’s biology, psychology, 
ology were dated, well being neces- 
sarily limited. 

Most courses the “philosophy 
education” reflect either the teacher’s 
philosophy education his lack 
philosophical insight. The 
psychological-sociological thinker not 
much interested book dealing with 
idealism, realism, and pragmatism. 
Idealists (especially religionists) not 
like books that are fair with the realists. 
One outstanding pragmatist told the 
writer that didn’t have time throw 
away treatises involving idealism and 
realism; evidently pragmatism 
some the new religion. Few scientists ad- 
mit that they philosophize and conse- 


Breed, “The Road Objectivity 
Education,” School and Society, 52:81-86, August 
10, 1940. 
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quently few understand the realistic 
tenets upon which they operate. 
group educators are not sufficiently in- 
terested philosophy. 

The student who desires compre- 
hensive insight into education will have 
study more than one textbook 
philosophy education, especially 
that one book reflects only one point 
view. Even the textbook sketching sev- 
eral conflicting views education, the 
various charges and countercharges, the 
pros and cons different theories and 
assumptions, will need supple- 
mented. 

The writer’s point view author 
and teacher illustrated the follow- 
ing quotation from the Introduction 
his book: 


“For present purposes the author not 
espousing the cause any particular school 
thought. his contention that mat- 
ter which brand educational philosophy 
ultimately accepted the student, his 
final position will strengthened in- 
sight into the and conflicting 
views. The student who conversant with 
the arguments for several viewpoints holds 
stronger position than that held 
individual converted one, while almost 
complete ignorance the others. 

From strictly educational standpoint, 
the author would resist indoctrination—es- 
pecially beginning courses education. 
Any education that does not promote the 
fullest and most complete understanding 
not worthy the name. Deliberate distor- 
tion the facts, support 
any theory point view unprofessional, 
say the least. any doctrine pure 
gold, will stand every test. There should 
evasion the process evaluation. 

Sometime, somewhere, 
American education are likely hear the 
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points view not previously brought into 
the open. Each new idea will call for read- 
justment, with its attendant inner turmoil 
and intellectual conflict. The individual, 
unsettled for the first time, may rightly look 
with suspicion upon courses education 
and professors education. 


“John Wahlquist, The Philosophy 
American Education, pp. 12-13. 
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From ethical viewpoint, indoctrina- 
tion undesirable practice. When 
entrenching particular school thought 
the American school system, the students 
are used “means end” not 
and themselves.” The author accepts 
the principle humanity; even courses 
education should advance the welfare 
the students 


Without core belief neither man nor nation has courage on. 
must have personal, national and racial faith, are 
dry bones death Mere rationalism mere death. 
Mere scientific advance without purpose advance toward the 
waterless ANDERSON. 
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William Penn: Friend Peace 


and Liberty 


PENNSYLVANIA celebrating the 
centennial the birth 
founder, William Penn, who was born 
Tower Hill, London, October 
(old style) 1644, the writer recalls how 
she made the acquaintanceship the 
real William Penn, some years ago 
England. 

“If you are free this afternoon,” tele- 
phoned the kind Englishman, should 
like take you see two old pals 
yours, that jolly well sure you 
would like see. shall call for you 
one-thirty.” 

Punctually, the moment, ap- 
peared and hurried away the 
Baker Street Station, without word 
explanation other than that were 
going Rickmansworth where the “Ro- 
mantic Lady” would join us. She was 
awaiting with carriage and driver. 
drove away north through Herts 
into Buckinghamshire. 

After drive eight miles stopped 
the foot quiet wooded hill, 
and was told get out, close eyes, 
and along. guides led 
through long, deep grass into silent 
place away from the When they 
said, “Open your eyes” was standing 
the grave William Penn. Beside 
were the graves his two wives and 
his 

When had sufficiently recovered 
look about, saw one side plain 


CAMPBELL 
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frame church, Jordan’s Meeting House, 
set against background dark woods. 
Now that knew who first “old 
pal” was, ‘guides pointed out the 
Pennington Farm, the home William 
Penn’s first wife, Gulielma Springett, 
daughter Mary Pennington for- 
mer marriage. William and Guli Penn 
lived Rickmansworth the first years 
their married life and when they 
came meeting, they drove over the 
very road which had come. 

After drive two three miles, 
back toward Rickmansworth, entered 
charming village where the driver was 
told stop and was again told get 
out, close eyes and “come along.” 
heard guides open gate; 
smelled roses, phlox and marigolds. 
felt flagstones under feet. When 
opened eyes, was standing 
low-ceiled room with many book-cases 
and with the pictures John Milton 
the walls. was the only house 
which John Milton had lived still stand- 
ing, the one which 1665 finished 
“Paradise Lost.” was Chalfont St. 
Giles, whither Milton had fled escape 
the plague London, the arrangements 
for his stay here having been made 
his Quaker friend, Thomas Ellwood, 
who lived with the family Isaac Pen- 
nington Jordan’s and who was, also, 
friend William Penn. was in- 
teresting learn that William Penn 
had friends the foremost thinkers and 
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scholars his time: John Milton, John 
Locke, and Algernon Sidney. Milton 
was other “old pal.” 

few days later visited the little 
church London where William Penn 
was christened, Allhallows, Barking-by- 
the-Tower. 1911 the Pennsylvania 
Society New York placed tablet 
the memory William Penn this 
little church. Several Penn’s lineal 
descendants, and distinguished repre- 
sentatives both England and America 
were present the unveiling. The event 
was attended good deal speech- 
making and social ceremony, but 
strange that when the Society had asked 
permission place the tablet West- 
minster Abbey had courteously been 
advised that the use the limited space 
there could not extended great 
men other countries. 


William Penn’s father his energy 
and ambition had risen the rank 
Admiral the British Navy. When 
William was ten years old his father did 
strange thing which largely deter- 
mined his own future and that his 
son. Admiral Penn was sent Oliver 
Cromwell, for this was the time the 
Commonwealth, with fleet ships 
take many the West Indies pos- 
sible for England. The family the 
beheaded King Charles were the 
Continent exile, and before sailed 
Admiral Penn sent word, secretly, the 
eldest son, afterwards Charles II, that 
the fleet was his disposal. Charles ex- 
pressed his gratitude but replied that 
the time was not ripe. Thus began the 
warm personal friendship Charles and 


James Stuart for the family Admiral 
Penn. Upon the Restoration 1660, 
Charles knighted Admiral Penn, 
gave him estate Ireland, and 
seat Parliament. 

During Admiral Penn’s absence 
the high seas, his wife had taken her 
three little children the pretty, quiet 
village Wanstead, near Essex, where 
William grew surrounded Puritan 
influence. When was eleven heard 
powerful sermon Thomas Loe, 
Quaker preacher, who visited his fa- 
ther’s house. About this time William 
had deep religious experience. was 
suddenly surprised with inward com- 
fort and saw external glory his 
room, 

Admiral Penn was much displeased 
the Quaker ideas his son was picking up, 
and when was sixteen matriculated 
him Oxford gentleman com- 
moner Christ Church. But was too 
William Penn joined himself the 
Puritan lads the college, absented 
himself from the chapel services and, 
one occasion was among group who fell 
upon the lads that wore surplices and 
tore them off. After had been Ox- 
ford two years William was expelled 
for non-conformity; his father took 
him away. Reports differ. 

Naturally Admiral Penn was dis- 
pleased that his son was forming associa- 
tions ill-suited young Cavalier. 
With the hope that the boy would pick 
something besides fanaticism, the Ad- 
miral sent him Paris with company 
gay young men from the Court. 
Samuel Pepys, the gossipy old diarist 
the times, describes William Penn, 
his return, most modish person 
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grown, fine gentleman with great 
deal vanity the French garb and 
affected manner speech and gait.” 
spoke French fluently, and had de- 
fended his life with his sword the 
streets Paris. seemed fair 
way realize his father’s desire for him 
law student Lincoln’s Inn but his 
studies were interrupted the outbreak 
the plague and retired his fa- 
ther’s estate Ireland. 

One day Thomas Loe, whose sermons 
had affected William Penn when 
was child and again Oxford, 
preached Penn heard him and 
conflict arose From that day 
forth, William Penn was Quaker,— 
Cavalier and Quaker, courtier and 
preacher, author theological 
books and obtainer pardons from 
Papist king; leader the quiet garbed 
Quakers, and handsomely dressed 
gentleman with sword his side. This 
double nature was both his strength and 
weakness. 

When Penn asked George Fox, the 
leader his sect, what should 
about his sword, Fox replied; advise 
thee wear long thou canst.” 
Afterward meeting Penn without his 
sword, Fox inquired, “Where thy 
sword, Friend William?” 

took thy advice and wore long 
could,” said Penn. 

The Quakers had been existence 
about fifteen years and were making 
great commotion. They refused pay 
taxes for the support the Church 
England; refused take oath; re- 
fused uncover their heads even 
their fathers and the king, removing 
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their hats only prayer. They addressed 
one rank title, using only the 
“thee” and “thou” which was the form 
address inferiors. They denied the 
validity the sacraments, even bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. They did 
away with all dogma and doctrine, say- 
ing man was bound believe more 
than his reason could comprehend. They 
had formal service their meetings, 


sitting silent meditation unless moved 


the Spirit They wore the 
dress their time, but without the gay 
colors the Cavaliers, and they avoided 
exciting amusements, Although they 
were persecuted, despoiled, imprisoned, 
they scorned hold their meetings 
secret. first the world laughed 
them, then wondered, and finally was 
filled with profound respect. 

twenty-four William Penn was 
preacher this eccentric street and field 
sect. was imprisoned for writing 
tract which set forth his faith. Admiral 
Penn was angry, but interceded with 
James, the Duke York, for the re- 
lease his son, and became reconciled 
him. Soon after when Admiral Penn 
felt death drawing nigh, sent re- 
quest James watch over William 
and intercede with the King for him. 
Penn often needed this intervention for 
was several times imprisoned the 
Tower and Newgate Prison. 

Upon the death his father, William 
Penn came into handsome fortune. 
his twenty-eighth year married 
Gulielma Maria Springett, stepdaughter 
Isaac Pennington, and cousin his 
trusted friend, lawyer and adviser, Her- 
bert Springett. was long happy mar- 
riage. They lived ease, happy 
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lovers,—for two years Basingstoke 
Rickmansworth; then Guli having in- 
herited estate Sussex, they went 
there make their home, and there 
their daughter, Letitia, was born. 

the Popish Plot there was at- 
tempt force Catholicism England. 
desperation the Church England 
was strengthening herself. The Puritans 
were seeking freedom religion 
New England. But the Quakers who 
went Massachusetts were worse off 
under Puritan intolerance than the 
mercy the King England. George 
Fox had visited America and tried 
open negotiations with the Susquehanna 
Indians, but failed. 


William Penn now saw opportu- 
nity offer haven refuge these 
persecuted people. The King owed the 
estate Admiral Penn sixteen thousand 
pounds, English lieu this 
debt Penn offered take tract land 
America, Charles, who neither could 
nor would pay his debts, was much 
pleased get rid troublesome 
debt and, the same time, several 
thousand troublesome Quakers. The 
charter making Penn the lord forty 
thousand square miles was the greatest 
lumber deal all history, although 
the time neither Penn nor the King 
knew it. Pennsylvania was practically all 
wooded land. The record some timber 
tracts the state show that hundred 
thousand board feet white pine the 
acre was not unusual. addition the 
white pine stands twenty thousand 
board feet hemlock and hardwood 
grew the same ground. Multiply 
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these figures the twenty-eight million 
acres the grant and you arrive the 
staggering figure which represents the 
amount standing timber Penn re- 
ceived for the King’s debt his father. 
William Penn wished call his prov- 
ince New Wales, the Penn family 
originated Wales, but learning that 
the King did not favor that name, 
wrote which the King pre- 
fixed Penn, honor, said, his 
friend, the Admiral. 

After receiving the grant from the 
King, Penn bent all his energies the 
writing his Frame Government. 
The instrument was prepared George 
Yard, Lombard Street, London, the 
Thomas Rudyard and Herbert Spring- 
ett. April 25, 1682, was notable day 
world history when the presence 
his attorneys and eleven other col- 
leagues, Penn affixed his signature and 
attesting seal the charter. 

Penn stated his PHILOSOPHY 
GOVERNMENT the Preface: “Any 
Government free the People under 
(whatever the Frame) where the 
Laws Rule, and the People are Party 
those Laws. Governments, 
Clocks, from the motion Men give 
them, and Governments are made and 
moved Men, Them they are 
Ruin’d, too; wherefore Governments 
rather depend upon Men, than Men 
upon Governments. Let Men good, 
and the Government can’t bad; 
ill, they will cure it; but Men 
bad, let the Government never 
good, they will endeavor warp and 
spoil their Turn.” 

the first trip Proprietor Penn 
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the fall 1682, the charter was carried 
Pennsylvania the ship Welcome. 
The day his arrival, October 24, 
now commemorated Penn Day. 

landed what now New Castle, 
Delaware, then grant from the Duke 
York the “Three Lower Coun- 
tries” that Penn’s province might have 
some sea shore. few days later Penn 
laid out Philadelphia green and 
pleasant town, every house with gar- 
den flowers and orchard. al- 
lowed hundred acres for the square 
now occupied the City Hall. That 
winter Penn wrote home, “How sweet 
the quiet these parts, freed from the 
anxious and troublesome solicitations 
woeful Europe.” 

The charter was confirmed the first 
Legislative Assembly which met 
Chester, December 1682, but the 
colonists learned experience that some 
the provisions were not suited 
pioneer colony, and they petitioned 
the Proprietor for revised Frame 
Government. April 1683, Penn 
gave them the Second Frame Gov- 
ernment. wrote his “Explanation 
the Frame Government”: 

not find model the world 
that time, place, and some singular 
emergencies have not necessarily al- 
tered; nor easy frame civil gov- 
ernment that shall serve all places 
alike.” Third Frame Government 
was found desirable. was granted 
November, 1696. Any one these docu- 
ments would make profitable reading for 
the governing bodies the United 
States America today. The colonists 
Penn’s province did not come with 
lust for gold and conquest but rather 


advocates peace and builders bet- 
ter world. They demonstrated the power 
good faith, and justice human 
society. Penn said, “You cannot serve 
your brother slaying him.” 

The most notable demonstration 
Penn’s good faith human affairs was 
his treatment the Indians, though 
there are many misconceptions regard 
his treaties with the Indians. 

The oft-referred-to treaty with Tama- 
nend, sachem the Delawares, under 
the “Treaty Elm” Schakamoxon 
largely myth drawn from the painting 
Benjamin West. William Penn was 
not stout old Quaker sky-blue 
sash and broad-brimmed hat. was 
tall, handsome young English gentle- 
man thirty-eight. The legal docu- 
ments given the Indians were belts 
wampum, The “Great Treaty” was 
probably nothing more than document 
one the many purchases 
land Penn made from the Indians. The 
great thing was that when Penn made 
promises the Indians kept them. 
Other governors and traders made fair 
promises but broke them 

Benjamin imagination is, also, 
responsible for the popular notion 
Penn’s appearance. The portrait In- 
man, Independence Hall follows 
West’s representation, does the old 
lead statue front the Pennsylvania 
Hospital. The armour portrait belong- 
ing the Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety was probably painted hundred 
years after the death Penn. far 
known there portrait painted 
from life. But there ivory carving 
the possession Alfred Waterhouse 
Berkshire, England, that said 
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have belonged Lord Cobham and 
have called forth from him the exclama- 
tion, “It Penn himself.” This carving 
face very different from the 
portraits. 

Another popular error regard 
Penn that spent great part his 
life Pennsylvania, and that made 
fortune from his vast estate. The facts 
are that lived Pennsylvania only 
four years 1682-1684, and again 1699- 
1701. These four years residence gave 
him all the satisfaction Penn ever had 
from his province. All else was worry, 
expense, and trouble, 

After Penn’s first happy visit 
sylvania, returned England 
1064 settle dispute with Lord Balti- 
more about the boundary line between 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. be- 
came involved the civil and religious 
turmoil the times. 


Charles died 1685 and James 
II, Penn’s personal friend, came the 
throne, liberated hundreds Quak- 
ers and other Dissenters who had been 
languishing loathsome jails. spoke 
beautifully religious tolerance that 
Penn believed him, then and ever 
after. Indeed, Penn was great favorite 
with the King and was popular with 
the courtiers that took the famous 
Holland House belonging the Earl 
Warwick near the court. Here Penn 
kept his coach and four, and lived kind 
double life, that active cour- 
tier who was the favorite Jesuit 
king, and that Quaker preacher. 

About this time dreadful thing hap- 
pened. The Duke Monmouth, hand- 
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some, illegitimate son Charles II, 
counting his popularity and the sup- 
port the Protestants, made dash for 
the throne, The rebellion was put down, 
but terrible slaughter those who had 
assisted the Duke followed. Judge Jef- 
fries went and down the land hailing 
men and women prison and executing 
them. 

Macaulay tells damaging story about 
Penn this connection. Some young 
school girls Taunton had marched, 
under the direction their school mis- 
tress, procession see the Duke 
Monmouth land. These little girls were 
imprisoned unless their parents 
could pay their ransoms, seven thousand 
pounds, the Queen’s maids honor. 
Macaulay says that William Penn was 
the pardon broker this nefarious busi- 
Later historians, however, think 
Macaulay was mistaken, and that was 
George Penn, notorious pardon broker 
the time. However, William Penn 
was friendly terms with Judge Jef- 
fries and would have been much sur- 
prised the reputation for cruelty and 
wickedness that history has given him. 

The explanation William Penn’s 
devotion King James found 
letter which Penn wrote: 


“Let add the relation father had 
the King’s service, his particular favor 
getting released out the Tower 
London 1669, father’s humble re- 
quest him upon his deathbed protect 
from the inconveniences and troubles 
persuasion might expose to, and his 
friendly promise so, and exact per- 
formance from the moment addressed 
myself him; say when all this con- 
sidered, anybody that has the least pretense 
good nature, gratitude generosity 
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must needs know how interpret access 
the King.” 


Then came the Revolution 1688. 
James was deposed and fled the Court 
Louis XIV. The Protestants, Wil- 
liam and Mary, were invited take the 
throne England. William promul- 
gated the Act Toleration and there 
was end religious persecution 
England. The object Penn’s life had 
been accomplished, but not the man- 
ner had expected. 

1690 Penn was twice arrested and 
questioned about letters received from 
James. Penn replied that having loved 
the king his prosperity, could not 
hate him his adversity, nor prevent 
the king from writing him. Penn’s 
pretty wife, Gulielma, was said have 
gone France every year bearing gifts 
the exiled queen whom she was af- 
fectionately received. 

became discreet for Penn dis- 
appear from public view for time, 
noiselessly withdrew his home 
Sussex. likely that was there and 
then that Penn wrote little compen- 
dium cheerful rules for the conduct 
life called The Fruits Solitude. 

was out print for nearly hun- 
dred years until was called life 
again the Letters Robert 
Stevenson who picked copy some- 
where. wrote: 

carried pocket all about the 
San Francisco streets, read street-cars 
and ferry-boats when was sick unto death 


and found all times and places peace- 
ful and sweet companion.” 


While they were retirement Sus- 
sex his beloved wife, “Guli” failed 
health, and 1693, died. Guli never 


saw Pennsylvania. This was Penn’s 
“crowning trial.” 

When William Penn returned 
Pennsylvania 1699 brought with 
him his second wife, Hannah Callow- 
hill Penn, excellent woman, help- 
ful wife, and the mother his sons. 
During this second visit the Penn family 
lived Pennsbury Manor the Dela- 
ware, nearly opposite Burlington, New 
Jersey, lands purchased from the 
Indians. This country seat, worthy 
the dignity the Proprietor, had been 
prepared the steward his “Planta- 
tion Pennsbury.” The estate extended 
nearly two miles along the river. The 
grounds were planted with many choice 
trees and flowers sent the Proprietor 
from England well with the native 
trees and wild flowers. Many improve- 
ments were made under the direction 
Penn and his wife Hannah while 
lived there (1699-1701). 

said that Penn loved enter- 
tain the Indians, setting table 
the garden and providing turkeys, veni- 
son and other meats. After the meal the 
Indians entertained the Penn family 
with music and dances. But Hannah 
Penn and the children (Letitia, the 


daughter Guli, Penn’s first wife 


among them) were discontented with 
colonial life. 

threat return his province 
royal rule caused Penn return Eng- 
land. left his secretary, young Irish 
Quaker, James Logan, charge both 
the government and his property. 

His four years actual residence gave 
William Penn the only pleasure ever 
got from his “Holy Experiment.” 
was bad manager, easily imposed upon. 
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few years before his death was 
sued his agent, Ford, for the rent 
his own estate. was arrested and sent 
the Debtors’ Prison Fleet Street. 
This was the climax the vexations, the 
bickerings, the ingratitude, the expensive 
burden Penn had borne that might 
offer refuge the persecuted, Ford’s 
illegal bookkeeping was discovered, 
and arrangement was made 
which the estate yielded substantial 
income which his heirs profited. Penn, 
himself, never made any money from 
his estate. But his aborbing passion for 
freedom conscience and for political 
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and social liberty did not die with him 
when was laid rest July 30, 1718, 
the quiet burial-place Jordan’s 
Meeting House. 

Distinguished statesmen declare that 
“The Penn Charter Liberties the 
most important document the history 
democracy with the single exception 
the Declaration Independence 
which foreshadowed.” And distin- 
guished jurist pays this tribute: 

“William Penn was the first suggest 


Peace League for Europe, thus fore- 
shadowed the League Nations.” 


ARE BOOKS ESSENTIAL? 


millions are deriving help, inspiration, courage and diversion— 


from books. 


Books are saving priceless man hours making available, all who 
all the skills all the crafts vital victory. 
Books are explaining bewildered nation why 


where, and whom fight. 


Books reveal our friends, unmask our enemies. 


Books help understand our country, our world, the history, the 
geography, the people, their customs, their ambitions. 

Books take where our men are fighting and make them better fight- 
men. 

Books give all that mankind has done and dreamed and planned. 

man has accomplished hopes accomplish 
books. 

Are books essential? Try imagine democracy war—without 


books. 
President, Book Publishers Bureau, Inc. 
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According St. John’s 


ALEXANDER 


the University Chicago there 


came, the other week, preliminary 
announcement the Summer Quarter. 
Tucked away under the heading “The 
College the University” lies this mag- 
nificent claim: “The University Chi- 
cago believes that has developed, after 
decades effort, liberal program 
education the College designed 
provide the knowledge, the wisdom, the 
reasoning power everyone needs order 
solve wisely the personal, moral, and 
political problems that everyone meets.” 

Publicity, course. Some years ago, 
the Saturday Evening Post, President 
Hutchins pointed out means fig- 
ures and argument that education big 
business the United States—the big- 
gest big business expenditure 
money and effort; and may here 
having fling that most entertaining 
activity big business, big advertising. 
that event, would appear 
laying himself open investigation 
the Federal Trade Commission for 
making claims that would hard 
substantiate before court law 
common sense. 

Educators, point fact, have made 
large claims before. One famous Eng- 
lish educator, the tutor the princess 
who afterwards became Queen Eliza- 
beth, was fairly well convinced, like the 
University Chicago, that his method 
with his charges was royal road per- 
fection. “At the age sixteen,” wrote 


letter his friend Sturm, “the 
Princess’s study true religion and 
learning most energetic. She talks 
French and Italian well English. 
She had read with almost all Cicero 
and great part Titus Livius. She 
used give the morning the day 
the Greek Testament, and afterwards 
read select orations Isocrates and the 
tragedies Sophocles. For thought 
that from these sources her mind 
(would) derive instruction that would 
value her meet every con- 
tingency life.” 

“Every contingency life”—Roger 
Ascham’s phrase almost comprehen- 
sive that our modern university— 
“the personal, moral, and political prob- 
lems that everyone meets.” And the 
educational formula has not changed 
greatly four hundred years: Cicero, 
Livy, the Bible, Isocrates and Sophocles 
the classical enthusiast the Eng- 
lish Renaissance, and the hundred 
books” the leaders our 
modern revival learning. Since Eliza- 
beth’s day, course, few additional 
tomes have been added, and the Univer- 
sity Chicago has devoted “decades 
effort”—half century, fact—to per- 
fecting the design this form educa- 
tion, but the pattern belief has not al- 
tered and our modern students may now 
proceed rapidly and smoothly, the 
bulletin promises, the good and per- 
fect life. 

possible, with the help schol- 
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ars, trace this faith the great books 
back its sources. Without going far- 
ther than the Renaissance the 15th 
and 16th centuries, the historian points 
the mystical respect for the written 
word, the classical word especially, that 
crowded out the mediaeval respect for 
priest and ceremonial. Within the same 
period, and for century two after- 
wards, Latin had practical value 
the career politician’s tool, and much 
social kudos was gained from quoting 
familiarity with Latin and Greek the 
drawing-room and Parliament. 
learned the great books was wear 
the badge social distinction, 
already the class for which doors 
achievement were open. Not know 
Aristotle was confess oneself not 
college man, even the graduate’s skill 
lay using the words more than the 
wisdom the Ethics. The great books 
man was—with few notable exceptions, 
Shakespeare Jackson, for example— 
for whose talents career was always 
open, while the man with the hoe and 
adze was still merely useful servant, 
mute 

The historical evidence, however, that 
liberal education has been more often 
badge the tribe the well-to-do 
than sign wisdom, the symbol 
economic opportunity rather than 
ability, may smack too strongly Marx 
university. much more politic, 
students are persuaded and their 
fees collected, insist the value 
great books the repositories the 
wisdom the ages. And one who has 
wrestled with the classics will deny the 
value the exercise, especially if, like 


Jacob’s bout with the angel, continues 
the breaking the day. venture, 
for instance, clear statement what 
Aristotle meant “mimesis” Plato 
“nous” Jesus the adage 
“Blessed are the meek” Machiavelli 
his term principe” stiff mental 
workout for anybody, without coming 
down Kant’s categorical imperative 
Einstein’s equations. But the connection 
between this kind mental agility and 
the solution one’s personal problems 
has still proved, great literature 
the first show. The scribes and 
Pharisees, Pilate and Herod, knew 
great many the answers; and there 
were learned men the very 
recent great book, fact, James Harvey 
Robinson’s Mind the Making, points 
out very clearly how inapplicable one’s 
own decisions may the reasoning 
power developed any course train- 
ing, and how much easier wise 
after the event than before it. Some- 
where, seems, there may effect 
the sophomore’s knowledge “Ro- 
meo and Juliet” his behavior towards 
the girl takes home from dance, 
but what the effect will be—a tighter 
hug new-found contempt, roman- 
tic aloofness passionate abandon—is 
almost anyone’s guess. 

That the effect will salutary is, 
however, the faith the new educa- 
tional evangelist. believes passion- 
ately knowledge broad, free- 
ranging scope. Wells quarried 
from the historians Outline His- 
tory loaded with the pet Wellsian 
themes, the great books enthusiast 
plunges deep into the literatures the 
world and comes gasping with “sur- 
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vey course” tangled with his own favor- 
ite doctrines. “cuts across the special 
fields the sciences,” use his own 
phrase, and arrives another survey 
course which uses mathematics, 
physics, biology, botany, and chemistry 
substantiate his own humanitarianism. 
Like Wordsworth, who used the fresh- 
ness and strength the most ancient 
heavens prove the worth duty— 
something that most learn the 
result smack and kick—the new 
educator makes use genetics, elec- 
tronic theory, and the mystery chloro- 
place man the dead center 
his universe. His faith fully naive 
William Godwin’s and almost lyri- 
cal Shelley’s. “Sound reasoning and 
truth must always victorious over 
error. Truth omnipotent. Man sus- 
ceptible perpetual improvement.” 
Why, one wonders idly, seeing the Uni- 
versity studies the great books, might 
not use this quotation from Godwin’s 
Enquiry most suitable theme-song 
for its program liberal education? 

But those who teach survey courses, 
the courses that cut across many special 
fields, discover this weakness them 
that they are the happy hunting-ground 
the sciolist. And the bane the 
teacher whose knowledge insufficient 
substitute his own enthusiastic preju- 
dice for slow, laborious truth. doc- 
trine Aristotle’s for instance, like that 
the purgative value drama, may 
brashly disposed gay young 
teacher sentence two, though 
scholars, perhaps mistakenly, but maybe 
with finer sense precision, continue 
debate over it. simple historical de- 
cision, like Henry VIII England’s 
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rape the monasteries, may have been 
due greed glands, Cromwell’s 
persuasion Catherine’s barrenness, 
love power that was admirable 
base, but only the thoroughgoing his- 
torian possession all the evidence 
for sound opinion. notorious how 
even reputable scientists off half- 
cocked theories about the behavior 
electrons the conquest disease, and 
encourage youngsters become 
trigger-happy their investigations, 
any survey course apt do, dis- 
service the truth towards which, one 
hopes, science moving. 
The new “survey,” that say, can 
asily more disastrous means 
defeating the ends liberal education 
than the old word-by-word classical train- 
ing. encourages general notions the 
expense details. its quest for broad 
and ample truth, moves blithely across 
the centuries, not stopping long enough 
one notice the events, the people, 
and the moods that make different 
from all others. Scampering from one 
science another, succeeds, perhaps, 
offering rough-and-ready notion 
scientific ideas popular level, but 
ignores the painful experimentation and 
observation from which those ideas grew 
and which continue offer threat 
their validity. Mistaken the older 
practice may have been working 
through Homer and Virgil prefixes, 
and roots, some sense caution 
and precise meaning oozed through the 
dullness. Dull, indeed, the process was, 
memorizing atomic weights chem- 
istry dull, dissecting thousand rats 
make tabulation cysts their 
livers; but the one pure grain exacti- 
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tude worth more than half-a-hundred 
entertaining but erroneous ideas. 

not the extravagance its 
claims, however, nor the inadequacy 
any courses impart enough knowl- 
edge, wisdom, and reasoning power, 
that the new gospel education 
judged, but analysis the 
psychology underlying this brand-new 
passion for liberal education, 
passion, evangel; and the new edu- 
cator the old conventicler writ large. 
Calling for revolution school and 
college, sees himself the apostle 
religion learning austere any 
creed that has called its followers 
forsake all and follow. This religion has 
its source mood, mood that comes 
who gave his heart seek and search 
out “The eye not satisfied 
with seeing, nor the ear filled with hear- 
ing.” 

“How wish had read more litera- 
ture!” commoner remark than this 
comes from men and women years after 
their undergraduate days. They had 
their chance fun campus, and 
they made use it. They received 
enough technical training fit them for 
the day’s work ahead. But books, the 
literature many countries and sev- 
eral languages which they merely 
touched classes—of them they could 
not have enough for lack time, some- 
times for lack willingness; and, 
the years pass, they regret the missed 
opportunity. Out this regret much 
out reasoned philosophy emerges, 
this generation those the past, 
the hunger for liberal education. 
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The hunger form nostalgia for 
knowledge, wisdom, reasoning 
But the knowledge feel 
ought possess and not, the wis- 
dom should have acquired and have 
inadvertence lost, power reason 
make all things intelligible—it 
these that comprise the rather nebulous 
substance the liberal dream. Because 
they always escape us, our harried 
course through school and life’s work, 
are apt imagine them achieved 
most fully olden times and distant 
places. Athens, the age Pericles, 
Plato, and Sophocles, had culture, 
suppose, that was finer than ours. Schol- 
ars the Italy the Medici pursued 
art and letters more actively and success- 
fully than we: Castiglione and Machia- 
velli set standard conduct and in- 
telligence higher than any that boast. 
Oxford and Cambridge the pursuit 
high thought and gracious action seems 
easier than Harvard and Yale, and 
older Eastern college the liberal 
dream appears glow more brightly 
than up-and-coming midwestern 
school. The “dons the dais supreme” 
are guardians, seems, wisdom 
and knowledge beyond the reach the 
bustling college instructors who teach us. 
Compared with the books read there 
are hundreds, famous name and tradi- 
tion, that have not had time read, 
and the unread ones are always the 
books, the familiar ones com- 
monplace. 


Our self-made men and women con- 
tribute their share this romantic illu- 
sion. They left school early and spent 
their days making business home, 
and when the children bring home 
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babbling talk about books and new ideas 
science, the parents feel uncomfort- 
able. Though they may oppose the very 
ideas and books that their sons and 
daughters study, they are determined 
that the children shall pursue the higher 
training which will introduce them 
more books and ideas, “Of course, John’s 
going college! left school fifteen, 
and I’ve done pretty well without de- 
gree; but John—well, times have 
changed. The change only partly 
the times—in the fatter state Dad’s 
Dad’s part, the quality his own 
knowledge and hope that his son will 
touch the fringe this elusive wisdom 
that has passed him by. 

Very much the sense sin the 
Puritan gave him his assurance 
righteous deity, this sense inadequacy 
the self-made the college-made man 
moulds the form his educational ideal. 
has always been so, more less, 
though changes society have altered 
the features the dream. “Nobody,” 
writes Mark Van Doren the heading 
his first chapter Liberal Education, 
“nobody thinks educated,” and so, 
driven our longings the one side 
and the pressure society the 
“free.” During the Renaissance, for ex- 
ample, the new gunpowder made the 
knightly horseman unsure his pre- 
eminence soldier, new learning 
made the scholar conscious his igno- 
rance. the splendor royal courts, 
the upstart bourgeois suspected that 
was boorish and provincial; that, 
set forth his ideal perfectly-trained 
man the Renaissance—still, large 
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extent, ours, too—he imagined blend 
soldier, scholar, and courtier, equally 
adept with arms, ladies, and Platonism. 
Today the educator, suffering from 
keen suspicion the failure the 
schools cope with man’s ills, busy 
trying atone again shifting slightly 
the fashion the educational goal. Like 
Mark Van Doren, who concedes that 
his training has been too literary, 
leans over backwards the direction 
science. (Mr. Van Doren, the way, 
continues lean, not having shed trace 
his literary heritage.) With President 
Hutchins, oppressed the torrent 
new facts and ideas, and cries out 
for “mind” fit cope with the deluge. 
Suddenly and rather belatedly awaking 
the notion that economic forces are 
potent principles and that existence 
still competitive, realizing last that 
the food child’s stomach impor- 
tant item teacher’s eloquence, 
goes back the for More’s sug- 
gestions about food distribution and 
the Wealth Nations for commen- 
tary the economic struggle. has 
clear evidence that the voter today 
only half-willing act citizen, 
and rakes the ashes past political 
theory for civic evangel persuasive 
enough “convert” children while they 
are still young and What 
this search amounts obvious—that, 
their quest for freedom, the thinkers 
education are driven their sense 
bondage, their incompetence dealing 
with changing social order; and, long- 
ing for more complete wisdom, they 
build their ideals culture terms 
the gap between the two. 
Admirable such hunger for 
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mental salvation, has its great dangers. 
Today, once twice before history, 
men are acutely aware the immense 
scope human ignorance. ideal 
set correspond with every regret 
for knowledge missed, stretches away 
infinity, and liberal education becomes 
absolute unattainable the salva- 
tion the evangelist the mystical 
heaven the saint. Culture itself has 
the appearance secular paradise, 
lovely, sure, but not 
ture’s daily food. Its prophets speak 
apocryphal language trifle exalted for 
plain folk understand. Reading the 
great books, instead being part 
life, the sawdust trail Life itself; 
and, though the canon the gospel 
according St. John’s fluctuates the 
apostles widen the range what they 
not know, claims authority al- 
most biblical and points new heaven 
and new earth remote from the tele- 
phone and the trolley-car the vision 
Patmos. the only road liberal 
education intellectual conversion the 
Hutchins type, knowledge the 
law and the prophets hundred 
great books, few indeed are going 


The hard core this dilemma 
higher education lies the familiar an- 
tinomy the Puritan, whether 
moralist intellectual. Faced with 
world which expediency rules, 
takes refuge faith. Hutchins, Adler, 
and the others ask for intellectual 
rebirth. Nothing less will do, and the 
saved, secure lofty thought, will solve 
the world’s problems wisely. The mental 
habits most us, however, run 


grooves: it’s pity, but are not saved. 
accept job and work with 
moderate success, because bread still 
necessary. read the newspapers and 
magazine two, sometimes best-seller, 
and sometimes book lent casually 
friend. Not much our thinking 
philosophic, since concerned with 
trifles like the shortage fuel and the 
Republican nomination. were 
asked state the aim our reading 
and thinking, would puzzled, 
though betray ourselves, almost any 
week, when the Red Cross asks for 
funds, new kind automobile 
negro, times, indeed, lend 
eager ear the mental evangelists, wish- 
ing had more leisure for reading and 
more lofty purpose our thinking. For 
day listen; and tomorrow’s next 
lowly necessity elbows book and thought 
aside. 

What wrong with us, according 
the neo-liberals, that the wind any 
momentary doctrine moves us. Not 
knowing “how read book,” sub- 
scribe the homeopathic regimen 
Life and the Reader’s Digest. Without 
pattern life modelled “the best 
that has been thought and said,” ac- 
cept that the most plausible artist 
propaganda, geopolitician, Marxist, 
simply insular American. Ignorant about 
Archimedes, Galileo, and Newton, 
worship the latest gadget the inven- 
tor, and patronize the most fashionable 
and lucrative clinics members the 
American Medical Association. Whereas 
Shakespeare, Dante, and Sophocles spoke 
about laws eternal the heavens and 
the human heart, live the im- 
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pulse the day, the three-months’ fad 
the book club, the symphony fresh 
from Moscow, and the saccharinity 
Hollywood. 

The charge true. are all sinners. 
Not one educated. But might 
there not way around our dilemma 
ignorance and lack wisdom that 
little more practicable than total sal- 
busy existence, between the 110 great 
books the St. John’s list and meas- 
ure freedom the mind for the 
average man? 

There may signpost account 
incident twenty years ago 
the north Scotland. The Independent 
Labour Party was active, and some 
its members invited talk groups 
about the economic history England. 
The groups were composed working- 
men, railway-workers, clerks, teacher 
two, few any with liberal educa- 
tion according Newman Emerson, 
Abelson Whitehead. tackled prob- 
lems together, discussing the Industrial 
Revolution, Francis Place and William 
Cobbett, Chartism and the Factory Acts, 
Reform Bills, Trade Unions, and Suf- 
frage. That bout lecturing opened 
eyes, for, every group without excep- 
tion, were two three men whose 
knowledge and grasp part the story 
put mine shame. One man had read 
Jeremy Bentham through, another John 
Stuart Mill; third knew Das Kapital 
from cover cover, while knew only 
the slogans and the outlines. these 
men taught me, there came mind 
notion liberal education different 
from the textbook variety—liberal, be- 
cause freed thought from the urgency 
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circumstance; education, because 
the thought was high and serious and 
sustained—which still seems 
Though these men were artisans, with 
less time and more than they 
kept alive and nurtured themselves 
stem ideas, not complete final (as 
bedded the day’s needs and flowering 
into passion transcending them. And 
the freedom which these men gained for 
themselves, partial, true, but useful 
and satisfying, available anybody 
who anxious have it. 

This same notion was made tangible 
the Middle West almost century 
ago. brilliant Yale scholar, Joseph 
Hoyt, who left the security the East 
take charge struggling school 
St. Louis, used words, setting forth 
the policy the school, that might have 
been written any our new educa- 
tors. Americans, said, have natural 
exuberance and love action. “We are 
content leave all meditation our 
ministers and maiden aunts. ague fit 
pay more honor the strong arm than 
the thinking brain.” But the aim 
education was not the exuber- 
ance substitute reasoning power for 
action. “The terrible activity our 
physical life must guided and ele- 
vated, will waste itself aimless 
exertion, not suicidal violence.” 

guide and elevate—that much and 
more. The ideal the well-rounded 
man the Renaissance the philo- 
sophic Athenian the Agora was just 
revered and taught the great. books. 
Only was not setting system 
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total salvation, but workaday plan 
studies for workaday students. The 
young men taught were going have 
less time give the cultivation art, 
science, and gracious personality than 
would have liked; but, frontier 
city, qualities other than mere 
edge and wisdom were necessary for sur- 
vival, and the ability slug and take 
slugging might not wisely bred out 
pioneer society. 

Another scholar, who took even 
more important part guiding the same 
school, was the grandfather 
Eliot. his inaugural address, re- 
peated the same practical theme: “We 
recognize the duty American Uni- 
versity address itself the every-day 
working world republic where every 
educated mind the university world 
should brought into immediate con- 
tact with the practical organization the 
working world, the advantage both. 
Thus, the conventional wall separa- 
tion between working men the hand 
and working men the head may 
thrown down. The fancied pre-eminence 
the learned professions would dis- 
appear.” 

His point was not what might ex- 
pected scholar—that the university 
would, its graciousness, condescend 
instruct the common mind, giving 
high thought and noble purpose. was 
rather the opposite: that market-place 
and factory, law-court and senate-cham- 
ber the testing-place the reader’s 
reading and the thinker’s theory. the 
frontier society the seventies, which 
was making shambles the time- 
honored belief the preeminence cul- 
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ture, education had come terms 
with need greater than that for mere 
knowledge and wisdom. was the need 
foster sheer personal drive, that hard 
edge man which cuts through oppo- 
sition, often casts scruple aside for the 
sake achievement, meets disaster and 
success with equal arrogance, and shapes 
the form the future. Unaided edu- 
cation and tradition, this personal power 
was often ugly and cruel, still cruel 
and ugly unguided and unwise. But 
makes the decisions which the thinker 
may afterwards rationalize, but which 
similar power. 

The neo-liberals, seems, ignore the 
fact this personal power and its sig- 
nificance for education. They look us, 
poor victims the day’s impulses, and 
lament the waywardness our mind, 
the lowliness our taste. They forget 
that each one us, his narrow 
ground, soldier this battle 
power—the battle material and indi- 
vidual interests. Here our personal and 
moral problems are solved, anywhere, 
and four-year course great books 
only one, and slender, weapon. 

If, therefore, the new educators were 
just voices the wilderness, one would 
respect their fervor, even while doubting 
their promise more than religion, 
art, and the pressure society have ac- 
complished far. their theory and 
doctrines, however, there more sinis- 
ter implication. They are mental isola- 
tionists. They seem believe “sweet- 
ness and light” Arnold never did, and 
much reading great books has bred 
them the madness imagining that 
reasonableness may trusted guide 
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human conduct. Exactly the political 
isolationist argues himself into believing 
can stand aside from war and entan- 
gling alliances, the educational 
tionist, seeing competition nauseous 
and common humanity practical 
possibility, takes shelter from the mad 
struggling human society the haven 
thought. 

The results, the students become be- 
lievers, may disastrous. They will 
receive their so-called “liberal educa- 
tion,” and will not have solved their per- 
sonal moral problems. (One still 
attempting solve these when college 
memories have become dim.) Their 


formula reasonableness will, like the 
others, chewed fragments the 
jaws human inertia, the great slow- 
moving beast society. Men power 
will encourage them believe, because 
these men know the absurdity for- 
mula reason world where might 
still has the first and the last move. And 
the liberal scholar, disappointed, will re- 
tire the beautiful prison-house the 
academy, futile dreamer. Meanwhile, 
the streets, the familiar Marxist doc- 
trine struggle, doctrine that some 
were coming believe inapplicable 
western civilization, will fulfilled 
the letter. 


You can never have revolution order establish democracy. 
You must have democracy order have revolution.—G, 
CHESTERTON. 


things their looks the 
first self-evident truths the light 
their own evidence, and finding itself 
solid ground extends explorations 
experience, analysis, deduction, induc- 
tion, testimony, There are assump- 
tions philosophy. the ultimate 
the sciences, the science being, the 
science knowing and reasoning, the 
investigation the nature man, the 
rightness and the wrongness conduct, 
the purpose and cause the world, the 
Self-Existing Last Cause. Philosophy 
the knowledge all existences and es- 
sences their last causes and constituen- 
cles. 

There are assumptions philoso- 
phy. Otherwise would not investigate 
last causes. Everything must sure 
philosophy; else can sure nowhere. 
Now one way sure proof, 
which means deduce conclusion 
from premises correct way, con- 
clude from known facts, without falla- 
cious argument truth not explicitly 
known previously. equals equals 
equals All men are mortal. 
John man, John mortal. This 
deduction. This cannot rock-bottom 
philosophy, because the premises are 
taken for granted, are assumed. The 
first premise, “all men are mortal,” 
matter fact, comes from properly ap- 
plied induction, which gives the truth 
that all men are mortal the sufficient 
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reason for the data experience. The 
second premise, “John man,” 
fact mental analysis and experience. 
Now all these processes presuppose 
unproved truth. must prove the 
validity induction and deduction, 
analysis and experience and testimony. 
Yet, say, assumption also invalid. 
what then does philosophy rest? 
self-evident truths. 

Now self-evident truth truth 
that manifests itself necessitate 
the assent reason, must more 
certain than proof, since proof depends 
it. fact, proof imperfection, 
consisting parts, and that which 
divided into parts less perfect than 
that which whole and indivisible. That 
which complex can destroyed 
division, that which simple cannot. 
Proof implies imperfection. When 
prove thing make evident, im- 
plying that was not evident before. 
When prove thing make 
clear, implying that was not clear 
before. try prove self-evident 
truth like holding candle see 
the sun. The candle depends for its light 
the sun, and not vice versa. Higher 
forms intellectual activity dispense 
with discursive reasoning. Proof depends 
evidence, and self-evident truth can- 
not proved. not this the same 
assumption? Isn’t just matter 
someone claiming this truth self-evident, 
someone else, another? means. 
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Take the three self-evident truths 
own existence, ability attain 
truth, and the principle contradiction, 
that is, the axiom that thing cannot 
and not the same time and 
the same respect.” These three truths are 
self-evident. They cannot proved, 
because every proof implies prover, 
his aptitude prove, and the fact that 
the contradictory true conclusion 
cannot the same time and the same 
respect true. Evidently exist, 
wouldn’t writing this. can attain 
truth, wouldn’t know own exist- 
ence, and really exist cannot the 
same time and the same respect 
non-existent. This merely state 
another way the three self-evident truths 
which cannot prove them, 
but can examine them. were 
not jump overboard see the vessel 
seaworthy. This what the real sceptic 
does. leaves the ship truth and 
can never return. process rather 
from top bottom the ship, 
tighten the hatches and oil the motor, 
doubt, were, everything until 
have seen myself, and know solid, 
but not destroy desert the vessel 
reason which and brothers are 
borne. 

Indirect proof, then, examination. 
Supose examination ends scepti- 
cism? doubt own existence. But 
you cannot doubt all unless you exist. 
doubt ability attain truth. How 
then did you attain the truth your 
doubt? doubt the principle contra- 
diction. Very well, since you admit the 
opposite your statement true, 
accept the principle In- 
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direct proof can mean, therefore, not 
only examination, but reductio ab- 
surdum, showing that any other position 
the original idea 
namely, the object manifesting itself 
true. 

Now there are not only three self- 
evident truths, there are many, for ex- 
ample, the principle identity, the 
principle sufficient reason, the notion 
cause, the ultimate validity sense 
experience, the laws the syllogism. 
These cannot proved, using proof 
the strict sense the word, the deduc- 
tion true conclusion from true 
premises correct reasoning—these 
cannot proved, because they are im- 
plied all proof. They are self-evident, 
not necessarily immediately evident, but 
capable examination and analysis 
which the compelling nature their 
evidence presents itself and satisfies the 
intellect, and which the opposing er- 
rors are seen untenable. much 
for self-evident truths. The science 
logic treats them, and this not logic 
book. But think that enough has been 
said explain the fact that there are 
evident and proved truths. Philosophy 
being the ultimate science, examines the 
assumptions all other sciences. Man, 
President Hutchins has remarked, 
denies the validity and necessity phi- 
losophy, that very fact stating 
his philosophy, his ultimate principles, 
poor though they (Address Teach- 
ers College, 1940). Jacques Maritain, 
his recent Education the Crossroads, 
72, says the same thing, “nobody can 


without philosophy, and the 
only way avoiding the damage 
formless and prejudiced philosophy 
develop philosophy consciously.” 


Since philosophy either examines 
proves the assumptions all other arts 
and sciences, becomes almost immedi- 
ately clear why this paper titled “Phi- 
losophy—Educational Timesaver.” 
one makes the correct assumptions 
education, will not waste time use- 
less experiments based false assump- 
tions. The only way one can know the 
truth educational assumptions 
philosophy. 

Now have mind study made 
Thomas Briggs, and reported 
School and Society, (November 
1927), 596-598, “Praise and Cen- 
sure Incentives” education. The 
data interesting and rather completely 
given, perhaps with 
sources inaccuracy, which are under- 
standable. But major source inac- 
curacy comes from false philosophical 
assumption, least the neglect 
important ethical element. 
praise censure just? may make 
difference Professor Briggs, but 
might make all the difference the 
world the results. praise laggard 
not good educational practice. This 
experience, and doesn’t need experiment. 
would only use the certain data 
already have from human life and 
history, our experiment, the search for 
additional and confirming data, would 
more proportioned. Similarly, 
earnest worker, even has low 
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should not ordinarily blamed, 
but should encouraged, and his efforts 
directed channels where they will find 
easier passage. the study might well 
have included the circumstances when 
the praise and blame were given, and 
justly. Man not automaton who 
jumps two inches with every pat 
the back and who gives when 
gets little incentive where may 
need more. some the subjects 
the experiment might have asserted, 
prudently given reprimand can mean 
new start life. 

This leads one type pro- 
gressive education, taken the Rous- 
seauistic sense that most everything the 
child wants good. Now this philo- 
sophically false. Leaving aside the ques- 
tion whether human instincts lead 
more good evil, all experience 
the overweening demands irrational 
faculties. These must ordered rea- 
son. Some Platonists called them bad, 
Aristotle more correctly called them in- 
different, since they can made good. 
But must learn, both Plato and Aris- 
totle agree, “to like and not like the 
right things” The pres- 
ent war has made evident the need for 
disciplined character, which progressive 
education has neglected. have person- 
ally known examples such neglect. 
And disciplined characters are more 
necessary peace than war, Aris- 
totle again would remind us, for peace 
and leisure “have tendency produce 
insolent disposition” (Politics, VII. 
15). The Rousseauistic type progres- 
sive education has lost time war and 
peace because false philosophy, not 
speak the harm human guinea-pigs. 
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Finally, may use example, 
the sudden preoccupation with philoso- 
phy the death, which manifested it- 
self with the advent war. Men did not 
know how die. wonder, they had 
given thought it. was the last 
thing think about. was much better 
contemplate man’s unbroken uplift 
since the advent materialistic science 
the middle the nineteenth century, 
much better devise lethal weapon 
than give thought death. You 
couldn’t sure when death would 
come (though you could hasten with 
radar), and wasn’t sure what would 
happen after death. why think about 
Now this was overlook just one 
important fact. Death itself sure. Since 
sure, human reason should its 
utmost find out what death means. 
This the true philosopher has always 
done from Socrates down. postpone 
for Death” coincide with 
the publication casualty lists 
show previous lack education for 
life. such troubled times, moreover, 
difficult think calmly, Time had 
been lost spineless philosophy. 

These are examples, theory and prac- 
tice, based erroneous philosophical 
assumptions. worthwhile have 
correct assumptions only save time, 
not speak more important concerns 
truth and virtue. But where will 
get correct educational assumptions? 
Where will find sound philosophy? 
would like say, “take your choice,” 
for example, from the “Philosophies 
Education” proposed the Forty-first 
Yearbook (1942) the National So- 
ciety for the Study Education, 
from the symposium “Where Does One 
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for Fundamental Assumptions 
Education?” the September, 1928 
Educational Administration and Super- 
viston (XIV. 361-392), but take one’s 
choice seems imply that there are 
fundamental certainties, but only opin- 
ions, The existence fundamental cer- 
truths have tried indicate the 
opening paragraphs this paper, “indi- 
cate,” because Rome wasn’t built 
day, nor are the fundamentals sound 
philosophy established ten minutes. 
That why would advocate reason- 
ably adequate study philosophy be- 
fore approaching educational problems 
and practice. The same can said, with- 
out hesitation, economics, sociology, 
political science and the physical sciences. 
ascertain, for example, the value 
sociological law philosophical matter. 
Revelation itself has philosophical as- 
sumptions, and faith founded rea- 
son. 

Now not mean the study 
philosophy the history philosophy, 
nor comparative philosophy, nor survey 
philosophy. mean the investigation 
ultimate truth. But one merely hu- 
man being has ever been able this 
job entirely for himself, more than 
could alone build cathedral. gets 
his words and many his thoughts 
from his ancestors and contemporaries. 
could not “start from scratch” 
wished to. What guides, therefore, 
shall take? St. Thomas, Kant, 
Descartes, Spinoza? Aristotle, Rousseau, 
James, Berkeley? Where begin? 
must remark that the answer this ques- 
tion beyond the scope this paper. 
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The knowledge the true philosophy 
the scope philosophy itself, and 
purpose but show the necessity 
philosophy the foundation educa- 
tional research, experiment and practice, 
not delineate the elements philoso- 
phy. One would only ask the educator 
consider certain extrinsic tests for his 
philosophy along the lines the fol- 
between commonsense 
though the same time clearly drawn 
distinction; for philosophy form 
knowledge where the fundamental certi- 
tudes commonsense are rediscovered, 
but they are formulated critical 
reasoning and scientific state, and 
which endlessly extends these certitudes 
means new discoveries and new 
demonstrations, and which based not 
only commonsense, but the evi- 
(Maritain, The Degrees Knowledge, 
1938, 100). However deeply man 
plunges into the depths such philoso- 
phy can walk down Main Street and 
find his speculations quite consistent with 
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would rather fail cause that know some day will triumph, 
than win cause that know some day will 
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the convictions the common man. The 
existence body and soul, the ability 
attain truth, the existence Supreme 
Being, all commonplaces the philoso- 
phy which refer, are common con- 
victions ordinary men. Now Material- 
ism denies the soul, and Idealism denies 
the body, Atheism denies God and Scep- 
ticism denies truth, mention just few 
the opposed philosophical systems. 
The man the street, the woman the 
bombed city, the soldier the foxhole, 
idealist, atheist sceptic. The 
philosophia perennis also the philoso- 
phia 

Authority and the dignity great 
names, common acceptance and common- 
sense, which one might propose show 
the worth scholasticism, mean little 
philosophy itself. That why have 
called these tests “extrinsic.” For phi- 
losophy from reason alone examines the 
validity and value authority and testi- 
mony, the value the argument from 
tradition and from the common consent 
mankind. goes back ultimates. 
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Task Force 


BALDAUF 


Have you, with eyes watch-weary from your want sleep 
Watched morning steal from out the deep? 

Attired silver, and with rosy cheeks 

She blots the stars with nothingness; 

Next seeks the clouds, low-bellied, frowning, grim; 

Then leaps glad-eyed upon the ocean’s brim. 

saw the sun burst forth glee 

Its God-head fired with ecstasy, 

While round about the burnished waters gleamed 

Radiant, upon the coral sea. 


What ships saw and their names 

Makes part this simple lay 

(For censorship prevails today). 

Time will make manifest their fame 

some much brighter and more peaceful day. 
only know from sky sky 


The ships stretched out before eye. 


Tin can and cruiser 
Bouncing through the waves 
Decks high, decks low 

They cheat the watery grave, 
Bow up, stern 

Bow down, down, down 
and down, and down 
top and below, 

Singing, strike the foe 

Strike the foe 

Sink him below. 


Heavy-set tanker bearing fuel for the fleet, 
Your lifeblood the margin victory defeat. 


Bravely you follow, unsung and unknown 
feed the hungry boilers 
Who must eat and eat and eat. 


And now with grandeur and immobile mien 
That porcupine, the battleship 

Arching her back, defies the skies. 

Her bristling guns 

Search round the compass with malevolent eye. 


Largest all, the carrier ship 
With haughty pride bears the wind. 
Her throbbing bosom teems with life, 
Her children, birdlike, seek the sun. 


And have you seen grey ships dawn 
Sit dark upon the breast morn? 
And have you soared tiny wings 
Upward into realms light 

find God pushing back the night? 


moves the task force her way; 
Her zig-zag patterns 

Like the drunkard’s reel 

Confuse sobriety and baffle plot; 
And yet the wheel 

Guides destiny with faultless aim 
one well-chosen 
And inevitable spot. 


Now drops the blood-red sun rest 
And from the skies both east and west 
The birdmen seek their parent’s breast; 
Darting like angry wasps among the clouds 
They fear the night’s black inky shroud; 
Hungry, they search for the mother ship 
Then joyful swoop with playful dip 

lay kiss the loved one’s lip. 


And now, over your cup coffee 

And your soft boiled egg 

Over your tea and lemon and your buttered toast 
The prattle little things engulfs the room: 
The pockets the afternoon are filled 

With Chopin and the ration book 

And Mrs. Franklin’s violet dress: 

Through the warm glow your bock 

You fail hear 

The insistent note the clock. 


The radio blares, jives, 

The voice the announcer 

mixed, lost the clatter cocktails. 
“Only one plane failed return.” 

The laughter shrill 

The party rocks with inebriation 

regret inform, regret inform 
“Only one ship was sunk 

“Only three planes failed return.” 


Somewhere the Pacific 

Tonight 

The thunder giant guns 

Rocks round the thunderheads, 

Their molten breath breaks night apart with violence 
Till the reaper sweats 

And through the void 

Man, born God 


Gapes out terror his handiwork. 


Somewhere the Pacific 

Tonight 

The arms freedom search the seas, 

And will you, knowing what means 


Lay now the coffee and your cup tea, 


And will you wait upon the dawn with me? 


Studies 


MMATURITY the most salient fact 

about the pupil elementary 
secondary school. However, the fact 
immaturity, with all its implications, has 
played small role educational 
thinking and planning make inevi- 
table many the failures modern 
schools. Indeed, the fundamental weak- 
ness considerable sector the pro- 
gressive education movement its neg- 
lect the fact immaturity and un- 
willingness recognize its role school 
experience, When immaturity more 
thoroughly understood and more ade- 
quate techniques for dealing with de- 
veloped and skillfully applied, many 
puzzling educational 
vanish with unbelievable swiftness. Fur- 
ther, when teachers clearly recognize 
the fact immaturity and see 
causing much that vexes them pupil 
behavior, and when they have become 
skilled the use techniques for deal- 
ing with it, teaching will become less 
trial and more adventure intensely 
challenging and rewarding. The study 
immaturity the great adventure for 
modern education. 

Physical immaturity has long been 
recognized educational circles 
fact with which reckon. The individ- 
ual moves from the immaturity 
infant toward adult maturity. His body 

Here presented briefly material which 


expanded later into volume bearing this 
title and dealing more completely with the subject. 


grows from that newborn baby 
its full stature manhood woman- 
hood, The sex organs, their function pres- 
ent only potentially the infant, de- 
velop during the early years child- 
hood the state when they can function 
for the reproduction the species. 
This process development, 
various concomitants, has been studied 
medical men, psychologists, and edu- 
cators discover its implications for 
teaching, and both curricula and meth- 
ods have been devised fit its demands. 

The study physical development 
should continued. The correlations 
between stages physical development 
and learning should worked out more 
thoroughly. The relationship between 
immaturity and behavior problems 
should investigated. 

But physical immaturity but one 
the many immaturities important for 
educators. Although modern education 
has focused its spotlight here, even cur- 
sory observation pupils school will 
bring into sharp relief many other im- 
portant immaturities. becoming in- 
creasingly evident that unless the whole 
picture immaturity seen and under- 
stood, the work the school will 
distorted dangerously. 

One not born emotionally mature. 
The infant “primitive” emotionally. 
may, properly handled, develop 
from chaotic emotional immaturity 
toward degree emotional maturity. 
The child school somewhere along 
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the road from his earliest emotional im- 
maturity more less complete emo- 
tional maturity. His actions, 
sponses the school situation, are in- 
fluenced high degree his level 
emotional maturity. When “sasses” 
the teacher, giggles and talks out 
turn, when fights back blindly 
school authority, when acts ways 
not sanctioned the most enlightened 
understanding, the cause may his 
emotional immaturity. 

Nor the child born mature. 
unable think the effect his ac- 
tions upon others. grows older 
may move through more less definite 
stages toward degree social matu- 
rity. may advance the stage when 
there growing realization that his 
actions have effect upon others and 
that acting certain ways can 
influence others serve his wants, 
continues develop socially, 
comes realization the effect his 
actions upon the more delicate factors 
which make other personalities. 
becomes sensitive others terms 
their wants, and may determine his ac- 
tions with high respect for these 
factors. 

The child school somewhere 
this road. may traveling slowly 
with great rapidity, may have 
settled down somewhere along the road 
make his permanent emotional abode 
point more less removed from 
the goal complete maturity. 

Understanding the facts emotional 
immaturity will help the teacher in- 
terpret correctly actions and attitudes 
which otherwise cause acute distress, 
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will also challenge the teacher help 
the child advance toward more complete 
and adequate emotional maturity. 

Again, the infant characterized 
make the most simple judgments 
physical distance. But may develop 
ability make judgments and his keen- 
ness may increase with age. His adult 
acts may characterized fine dis- 
crimination and understanding. 

Experiences which consequences 
action are seen and appreciated are basic 
maturing judgment. However, more 
than mere experience necessary. One 
may have numerous experiences but fail 
appreciate connections between acts 
and consequences. Both experiences and 
sense consequences, developed 
the degree that the idea act will 
call the idea possible consequences, 
are necessary maturity judgment. 

The school child lacks breadth ex- 
perience upon which make adequate 
However, within the area 
his experiences may make judg- 
ments which have high degree 
validity. 

Here, other areas, the teacher 
must recognize the fact that children 
are somewhere along the road from im- 
maturity characteristic the adult. Fur- 
ther, the business the teacher 
recognize the individual child’s imma- 
turity judgment fact with which 
deal and not condemn him for this 
immaturity become upset when 
gives evidence it. 

Physical immaturity, emotional im- 
maturity, social immaturity, immaturity 
judgment, and many other immaturi- 
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ties characterize childhood and youth. 
There immaturity understanding, 
immaturity knowledge, immaturity 
appreciation, immaturity taste, and 
might extend the list further 
would include all the areas which the 
school pupil 


Throughout the history education 
the major emphasis has been upon the 
fact immaturity. The 
child obviously lacks knowledge, and 
the school has devoted itself almost 
wholly filling this lack. Over genera- 
tions study and experimentation edu- 
cators have developed methods and 
techniques for leading the child from in- 
tellectual immaturity toward intellectual 
maturity. This work has been fairly suc- 
cessful. Prospective teachers spend 
much time studying methods which have 
been found good and one the most 
important measures teacher’s suc- 
cess his ability use these methods. 

important concept this long de- 
velopment mental age and the result- 
ant I.Q. With these accurately deter- 
mined, the teacher able state with 
fair accuracy just where the pupil 
his progress from intellectual immatu- 
rity maturity. can also know the 
possible limits the pupil’s eventual 
intellectual maturity. 

Likewise, achievement tests contribute 
this understanding. The teacher may 
employ them learn, general way 
and more specific areas, what progress 
the child has made his advance to- 
ward intellectual maturity. 

Because this development, the in- 
telligent teacher does not become angry 
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when child shows intellectual imma- 
turity. Rather, recognizes that in- 
tellectual immaturity the essence his 
job. Fully cognizant this and the 
fact that one can lead the direction 
intellectual maturity, the public has 
established schools and employs teach- 
These teachers are charged, first, 
with the responsibility determining 
where the pupil along the road from 
intellectual immaturity maturity and, 
second, with the job leading the 
child little further along this 
stated intervals measures may ap- 
plied determine what progress has 
been made. 

Despite flaws this technique and 
the fact that many teachers not sense 
fully the implications their job 
not have mastery the necessary tech- 
niques, have made considerable prog- 
ress dealing with intellectual imma- 
turity. 

such progress has been made 
the schools any other area imma- 
Many teachers and administra- 
tors act though the task the school 
was confined leading children along 
the road toward intellectual maturity. 
They either pay little attention 
other areas immaturity hold def- 
initely that they are outside the province 
the school. 

must recognized that the school 
cannot everything for the child. 
cannot teacher, parent, religious 
guide, court, and the hundred and one 
other things needed the growing 
child modern community. The 
school just one among the many 
agencies established society for the 
purpose leading the immature toward 
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complete and full maturity. The home, 
the church, the law and courts, and other 
agencies society must recognized 
the school co-workers with the 
teacher and co-bearers responsibility 
for the child’s proper development. 

Nevertheless, because its strategic 
position the developing life the 
child, the school must cognizant 
the whole individual and must recognize 
that its responsibility far wider than 
that increasing the degree intellec- 
tual maturity within the growing popu- 
able, with all those areas which the 
child immature. 

Here most fertile field for re- 
search education. While under- 
stand, some degree least, intellec- 
tual immaturity, know little noth- 
ing about the other immaturities which 
characterize the child. While have 
tests determine, fair degree 
accuracy, the child’s intellectual maturity 
and his ability advance complete 
intellectual maturity, and while 
know something about methods and 
techniques leading the child toward 
intellectual maturity, have neither 
tests, with any degree accuracy, nor 
techniques, which will bear careful 
scrutiny, for doing the bigger job 
leading the child toward maturity 
other areas. Indeed, these other areas 
either ignore the problem fumble 
about “letting nature take its course” 
and hoping that the child will somehow 
“turn out well.” 

one with understanding the 
value and the problems involved, would 
counsel let-up the study and re- 
search devoted intellectual imma- 
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turity. However, becoming obvious 
increasing number educators and 
social workers that equal amount 
effort and ingenuity must devoted 
other areas immaturity. 

What areas educational research 
more challenge than these? Here 
are Masters’ and Doctors’ theses galore. 
And they will not “run the mill” 
writings which find their final resting 
place dusty shelves libraries, but 
will meet the crying need teachers 
and will read and reread all inter- 
ested the education young people. 

Permit emphasize that what 
saying merely suggestive for fu- 
ture thinking along these general lines. 
Perhaps the terms used for these areas 
immaturity are not clear cut 
necessary. Indeed, before the terminol- 
ogy frozen there need for careful 
study determine just what are the im- 
maturities found the school situation. 

Further, must understood any 
investigator this area that analysis 
immaturities attempt division 
where division impossible. The child 
whole being, unit. mark off 
one area and attempt study apart 
from the whole distort that area 
and draw picture that untrue, The 
whole child immature. evidences 
his immaturity certain activities. His 
activities differ kind and evidence 
immaturity. grows older 
chronologically, may approach the 
standard maturity recognized adult 


the general population. But, 


fairly common discover that while 
person has attained high degree 
maturity certain areas activity, 
very immature others, Many young 
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people secondary schools are very ma- 
ture intellectually, perhaps two three 
years ahead their fellows, but are 
socially and emotionally infants are 
childish matters that require the ex- 
ercise judgment. 

face these factors, evident 
that until educators arrive under- 
standing immaturity and discover 
methods and techniques leading the 
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child maturity, the work the 
schools will continue highly 
cient those areas where society has 
the most right expect the highest 
Until have solved the 
problems suggested here, shall con- 
tinue fumble with emotional rebel- 
lion, juvenile delinquency, disciplinary 
problems, and many other baffling class- 
room situations. 


THE VERSATILE YEAR 
Anna Mary Dickson 


Blithe Spring allures with pastel shades, 
Gay Summer flaunts deeper hue, 

While Autumn’s tones are rich, mature, 
And Winter’s quite content with few. 
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Names, Nicknames and Titles 


Joun 


sapiens the only being who 


names things. Adam began it, ac- 
cording the Genesis legend the 
Garden—an apparently simple act, but 
very significant, For showed that 
had the power think, understand, 
know; and began the process 
which organized body knowledge 
has been secured. 


The naming habit animal, even 
the most mighty most cunning, ever 
had could have, for has not the 
kind mind for it. Animals are in- 
telligent, the sense noticing, recall- 
ing, inferring. They are keen sense 
and quick action. They are very intel- 
ligent, some them “meeting situa- 
tions”—securing food, protecting them- 
selves and their offspring and providing 
against future want. They can commu- 
nicate means their own language 
(although not true language). They 
can count way (although not 
real counting) and express pleasure and 
pain, attraction and aversion. They can 
build shelters, nests, houses kind, 
but not homes, They can train their 
young. Insects can organize communi- 
ties, create armies and carry marvel- 
ous industrial enterprises. Birds can 
make music, very beautiful music. In- 
sects are masters rhythm. Yet not one 
word can animal bird insect speak. 
“Spake but the one word,” said the 
Irishman the monkey whose antics 


was watching with intense admiration, 
“Spake but the one word and sure and 
baptize ye!” But the word was not 
spoken and never will be, for takes 
different mind from that the animal 
form word. Nor ever has animal 
given anything any crea- 
ture. lioness ever called her wander- 
ing home the lair name; and 
cub, lamb, kitten, colt, has ever called 
its parents Dad and Ma, addressed 
its playmates name. 


Not one pair parents thousand 
realize all that meant when they ask 
one another: What shall name our 
Baby Boy Girl? bestow name 
child sacred act, fittingly recog- 
nized the sacrament christening. 
not much the particular name 
chosen that makes the act sacred the 
naming itself—the fact that the boy 
girl will all his life long, and after, bear 
the name given him birth. 

have name, any name, setting 
one apart himself—a single individ- 
ual, distinguished from, yet united to, 
all his fellows—this ordinary fact 
and empty honor. rests upon the 
fact that each different face, 
manners, habits, thoughts, from every 
other who ever has been, ever will be, 
all the vast host humans. Here 
something marvelous, something full 
meaning and obligation, something 
make one resolve be—Aimself. For, 
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Thoreau remarked, “If not my- 
self who will be?” All are needed, 
everyone, make that infinitely 
varied and wonderful whole call 
humanity. 


Therefore the question that faces all 
parents: What shall name our child? 
momentous one. Shall for some 
one the family, one side the 
other, some one away back, perhaps, 
the family record one side the 
other who made his mark, who was 
very beautiful, very much beloved; 
some one close hand and dear— 
Father Mother, Uncle James, 
Aunt Mary, Cousin Elizabeth? 

Worthy whose name has already, per- 
haps, been borne through generations 
the ancestral tree: Abraham, Moses, 
Jacob (and let remembered that 
means all who bear these great names 
are the Jewish race, Abraham Lincoln 
for example), Peter, Paul, John, 
James, Thomas; or, for girl, 
shall Sarah, Rachael, Esther, Re- 
bekah, Mary, Martha, Joanna? shall 
the name selected that some hero 
heroine legend, story, poem 
cival, or, for girl, Helen, Elaine, 
Beatrice, Laura? shall the choice 
be, for the girl, some fanciful name that 
pleases—a flower, jewel—Rose, 
Daisy, Pearl, Ruby? 

The choice should never lightly, 
much less jocularly, made, That not 
fair the child; for must carry all 


Girls have never been made juniors. Just why 
not easy say. 


IOI 


his life long. And his name may either 
serve him ideal and inspiration, 
prove ball and chain something that 
gives pain rather than pleasure. 
priceless boon give child mame 
live to—either because bears 
honorable record because stands for 
something good great beautiful, 
something can, his own way, make 
his own. 

Here let put caveat concern- 
ing the naming boys “Junior.” does 
not seem quite just stamp boy 
“Junior” making him only replica, 
honor father grandfather this 
manner the middle name should 
different and thus the juniorship vir- 
tually preserved while the same time 
the new adventurer life individual- 
ized having name entirely his own. 


addition name almost every- 
one has This addendum, 
postscript, usually stems from some pe- 
culiarity appearance, disposition, 
habit, some unusual act incident 
that gets fastened one either for- 
quently nickname becomes more 
closely attached one than his own 
name, and that may perhaps mis- 
fortune, 

The nickname seldom given the 
parents, although there usually baby- 
hood nickname, often one that his, 
her, majesty gives himself, some 
other child the home comes out with; 
and very charming well amusing 
these baby nicknames frequently are. 
later and more durable nickname 


as 
oh 
Sale 
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often given playmates schoolmates 
and becomes the official nickname, 
speak, lasting possibly one’s lifetime, 
though usually dropped age rubs off 
its original coloring. nickname, hap- 
pily hitting some unique characteristic, 
compounded with touch fun, con- 
veys the flavor one’s individuality and 
—combined perhaps with “Old” 
diminutive—serves kind left- 
handed endearment. 

recall some very choice and unique 
nicknames from boyhood days, e.g. that 
boy called “Stewed Lemons”—why 
never knew—another called “Gov,” 
because his father once ran for Lieuten- 
ant-Governor the State, the since re- 
nowned “Jason,” called John 
Dewey, “Old Pet” called one 
our professors, and many others that 
seemed fit and stick, foreor- 
dained. 


One the characteristic 
may called such—of the present peri- 
swift changes customs and man- 
ners the astonishing rapidity with 
which there has swept across the country, 
from West East, vice versa, 
perhaps from grassroots, the use 
first names, nicknames, attached 
shops, functionaries and businesses all 
kinds, from Beauty shops Real Estate 
agencies and Groceries. One begins 
fear see this custom adopted Medi- 
cal Buildings Offices and Banks and even 
Church Bulletin Boards. Bob’s Barber 
Shop, Betty’s Beauty Shop, Eddie’s 
Eats, etc. flash from electric signs every- 
where, along all the main streets and 
highways. This use first names and 
nicknames has appeared magic, 
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often accompanied the growing flare 
for alliteration that has attached itself 
advertising every kind and now 
“Mumps make Mason Resign Manage- 
ment.” 

not easy say what accounts for 
this muance and what its cultural 
anti-cultural effect. would useless 
ask Jo, Sally, Maggie. They 
because “everybody’s doin’ it.” Pre- 
sumably gives air friendliness— 
one might say perhaps democracy— 
certainly informality, keeping with 
the haste with which formality every 
sort being flung into the bonfire along 
with manners, literary style and eti- 
quette all kinds. 

line with this the equally rapid 
progress the rule thus making in- 
formality formal—to call people 
their first names nicknames lunch- 
eon clubs, political organizations, and 
associations kinds. 


Something this sort due, re- 
action from the stiffness and solemnity 
the Puritan tradition and the airs and 
graces the Victorian era which un- 
doubtedly fostered good deal spe- 
cious sentimentality along with its gen- 
uine culture. But, like most reactions, 
this one has gone extreme. Calling 
person his first name, nickname, 
invariably and everywhere, tends re- 
duce the respect due him and his own 
self-respect and helps keep him 
low level life and thought. 

Sometimes, too, the nickname plays 
the Old Nick with boy girl, even 


with man woman, who never can 


get away from and “make name for 
himself” except leaving town and go- 
ing somewhere where can resume his 
real name. sure one can and often 
does outgrow his nickname even lift 
place high esteem, But this 
rare. 

Within the closer circles home and 
friendship diminutives are delightful— 
Jamie, Mamie, Tommy, Polly, etc.— 
but carried into clubs and social sets and 
churches and made fetish they sound 
flat and lose all their real virtue. Flat- 
ness bad fulsomeness. Too much 
familiarity baneful too much 
formality. May not learn the happy 
mean? 

VII 


Here enters the perplexing subject 
the use titles, degrees, etc. which the 
strong breezes latter-day democracy 
—quite different this respect from 
that the founding fathers—have well- 
nigh blown away dry leaves fallen 
from the denuded and dying tree 
Aristocracy. 

the increasing contempt for titles 
reasonable? due merely popu- 
lar prejudice and petulance? Should 
Democracy away with them alto- 
gether, purveyors pride, inimical 
equality, the tinsel trappings so- 
ciety that failed see that “the man’s 
the gowd for that”? doubt titles 
have been and are often abused, inflated, 
emptied all real significance. But 
indicating different spheres service 
and recognitions attainment, gener- 
ously conferred and modestly received 
and worn, degrees, academic and pro- 
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fessional, and titles office political 
service, law, the army, the 
church, serve tokens goodwill and 
respect that differentiate, define and 
elevate our human relationships. The 
point use them, not, the right 
time and place, 

“Lord” and “Lady,” least for 
America, are grata but “Sir” and 
“Madam” are means out keep- 
ing with Democracy. Mr. and Mrs. 
(Master and Mistress) titles re- 
spect and courtesy are value applied 
persons all classes, not for purposes 
currying favor kowtowing but 
symbols genuine respect for persons 
such. only when they seem imply 
that those who not have titles and 
degrees are therefore less worth and 
dignity than those who have that they 
create false barriers and social distinc- 
tions and foster conceit. once heard 
Henry Van Dyke say when the question 
was raised accepting honorary 
degree, “Oh, take it, and live down!” 

Adapting our use sagacious for- 
mula left wise man old 
may conclude thus: There time for 
given names, and time for nicknames, 
time for full names, and time for 
titles—and time drop them. 
truly democratic American culture needs 
them all and attests their integrity and 
right them with freedom, 
fitness and fellow-feeling order ex- 
press the varied relations persons 
one another and the community 
social order that values and cultivates 
personality and personal relations above 


all things. 


A 


Some Styles Decline 


American Education 


tenets drawn from the world’s com- 
mon store wisdom and experience, 
every little community among more 
less self-contained, law unto itself, 
its educational career largely shaped 
local sentiments and understandings. 
high school may, for example, honor the 
foreign languages, may not, de- 
pending, may be, the chance atti- 
tude the county superintendent, which 
may turn depend upon that individ- 
ual’s political constituency. For even 
our educational posts are frequently 
awarded, not those who possess the 
greatest proved worth, but the calcu- 
lating spirits that run the fastest. 

odd condition our country, in- 
deed, that educational policies 
multitudes places are determined 
men and women adequate sense 
prepared for determinative authority. 
Back these individuals little any 
tradition, and insignificant acquaintance 
with histories, languages, literatures, 
sciences, cultures. Born and reared, 
may be, isolated patches farm, 
they dream about the dizzy heights 
educational command, and with cur- 
sory smear learning set early 
business for educating for world- 
wisdom and world-service, with re- 
sources limited mechanical theories 
and various illusions and irrelevancies, 


There naturally disgrace in- 
evitable mental asphyxiation from living 
log cabin, but that obviously not 
ideal coign vantage from which 
view the world scene, unless great and 
abundant opportunities for fundamental 
education have been discovered and 
the thinking far too many 
people submitting called “edu- 
cators” nothing stabilized, ripened out. 
Everything still tested and meas- 
ured, experimentally changed this way 
and that, order apparently estab- 
lish grounds for still more experiments, 
until there finally such accumula- 
tion uncertainties that test them 
all would require two hundred years, 
after which could confidently expect 
back the very point which com- 
mon sense and the evidences history 
and philosophy marked out for 
the first place. 

have become educationally na- 
tion trend-worshippers. That is, 
allow ourselves directed indi- 
viduals who perform the acts leading 
the simple and easy procedure fol- 
lowing paths least resistance, paths 
sensation and show automatically 
pleasing notoriously complacent 
populace. perhaps the vicious circle 
thus created: educators reacting 
against the time-honored thing, often 
for other reason than that some one 
has said not “air-aged” (whatever 
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that may mean), and because does not 
fit into their personal preferences, pro- 
mulgate doctrines for what they 
without warrant going differ- 
ent race from the one that has gone be- 
fore. The public mass accepts their dicta, 
and trend begins and develops. Where- 
upon the promoters gracefully get 
line behind the trend, something sent 
down earth divine Providence. 

Then there that tendency ours 
emphasize “the young look” the 
teaching profession business and 
Thus come into being the 
phenomena dyed hair and “pinch- 
back” clothes for men. Let woman 
have gray hair, and give other evidence 
the inevitable passing youth’s 
“young charms,” and her professional 
“stock” sharply declines, But let her lay 
the cosmetics and dyes, and she can 
still live among her fellow men high 
and lusty. typically American 
push from arenas activity, through 
indiscriminate retirement laws, men and 
women who any age other countries 
would recognized valuable assets 
education and society. behave 
this matter, other words, very much 
like primitive tribes. 

Closely allied the willingness 
“shelve” useful people just the basis 
mechanical count years, our 
practice “working the willing horse,” 
and wearing him out prematurely 
service. institution will silently ac- 
cept work devotion and self-abnega- 
tion through years and years. Then pos- 
sibly, when the end relations comes, 
little party, little gift, and little 
speech, are graciously expended with the 
audacious idea making for decades 


slight and neglect. certain lady 
played the church organ through twenty 
years, fair weather and foul, giving 
freely all her talents and energies, 
finally “honored” with set silver 
teaspoons. That she was willing make 
her sacrifice, and perform her labor 
love, does not any means cover the 
essential exigencies her case and 
others like it. Our national penchant for 
receiving indeed very great. 

Nor are any people “sold” 
“gatherings.” They, would seem, 
are the indispensable factors that “pre- 
serve nation.” What rash man will 
dare question their totalitarian 
cacy? 

But there not just trace the 
idea back them the primordial 
instincts that drive the lower animals 
into herds and flocks? there great dif- 
ference between the moving sentiments 
the inveterate “meeters” “gather- 
ers” now (admitting for the sake 
argument difference purpose) and 
those the stone-age men, the Huns 
and Vandals, Franks and Goths, and 
others former days? They had 
choice but assemble wholesale lots 
for concerted planning and operations. 
They had neither telephone nor radio, 
and besides could neither read nor write. 
Reasons for meeting thousands and 
tens thousands are, submit, not 
nearly clear the present world— 
except perhaps for the commercial “raid- 
ers.” The fact plain not need 
further elaboration. 

Strict adherence the old formulas 
and the old system, however, still the 
order our day and nation. Many pro- 
fessors still estimate the value their 
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contribution society the number 
“meetings” they attend, and report 
back from all them the vastly “help- 
ful” things they have heard and seen. 
But the years pass, and the evidences 
claimed “helpfulness” fail show; and 
meanwhile the professional magazines, 
that might have developed into power- 
ful leaveners, the rocks through 
lack subscriptions from those who 
spend lavishly travel fare and 
hotel accommodations. 

teacher his way annual 
the clans” remarked that 
those who did not attend should 
docked salary. But subsequent ques- 
tioning revealed that himself had not 
seen heard single speaker during the 
whole period the assembly. Still his 
childlike faith the shell the thing, 
the form regardless the substance, 
persisted hotly ever, and ob- 
viously expected continue his weird 
personal tactics connection with such 
matters until death should call him 
his reward. 

would ask, all mildness, whether 
this paper will not perform such mis- 
sion has just well television 
brought living picture its author, 
and enabled the interested hear the 
raucous the mellifluous tones his 
plead, other words, for more, 
and more lucrative, staying home 
peace war, for incidental better 
support such cultural agencies 
books and magazines authentic worth, 
and general for more self-preparation 
replacing external show and the itching 
urge see and seen. There will 
never, course, time when confer- 
ences between the relatively few recog- 


nized leaders, whether war 
education, will outmoded, but may 
devoutly hoped that huge “educa- 
tional” assemblings mass will some 
day definitely “out.” 


Another especially striking character- 
istic ours our eagerness fill posi- 
tions even when know full well 
are not prepared for them, just 
look for undeserved “bargains” our 
life partners, our ambitious ama- 
teurs cry their wares “art, art” 
when there art. college dean 
remarked that had never been actual- 
ready for the various successively 
higher offices had held, and his words 
conveyed obvious pride, unaccompanied 
the slightest vestige shame. pro- 
fessor engineering regularly advised 
the students under him: “Get the posi- 
tion. You can always fill it.” True 
enough, this what usually happens. 
accept responsible places which 
are mere novices, and hold 
them pure “strength and awkward- 
ness.” Many teacher satisfied keep 
just one step ahead his students, and 
the effect that such spectacle may have 
upon the latter does not need descrip- 
tion. matter fact, many students 
possess much more luminous and gen- 
erous frame mind toward their fu- 
ture than many their so-called 
guides and counsellors. Too bad that 
our system many them are fated 
through faults not their own lose it! 

Then there the woman like 
think (or rather not like think 
of), who loudly and proudly proclaimed 
that her darling daughter was not going 
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work, but was going teach, This 
illustrates impression abroad the 
land that teaching somehow more 
respectable, more ladylike occupation, 
however dishonestly conceived prac- 
ticed, than the doing some other 
work for which the individual per- 
chance more honestly prepared. 
the female version the old “white- 
collar” fallacy. Teaching regarded 
vast numbers delicate and dainty 
way making one’s living under 
dispensation that permits unlimited 
lengthening and painting the finger 
nails, 

And all the while “educational ex- 
perts” tour the land urging what 
called “professionalization” this type 
teachers, forgetting that bricks are 
not made without straw, that you 
cannot plant professional ideals with 
success barren intellectual and moral 
soils. The truth course that close 
attention the fundamental intellectual 
accomplishments those who set out 
teach the only thing that can inspire 
“professionalization.” Those who are 
the avowed business “professionaliz- 
ing” teachers for the multitudes poor- 
paying secondary school positions 
may ascribe such remarks this the 
vagaries unpractical dreamer. Per- 
haps so. But any rate good not 
let our minds and efforts wander 
from primary principles. least 
can discard forever the notion that “pro- 
fessionalization” can talked into 
teachers. 

Winston Churchill, refusing the 
floor Parliament answer interpel- 
lator because the latter used the essen- 
tially undignified slang word “stooge,” 
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gave sharp lesson refinement 
language. lack nation such 
refinement because many among 
who pass for educated persons know 
our magnificent language very slight- 
that unconsciously reach out into 
the realms disreputable word-coinages 
express what our minds—for 
have minds, though our language pov- 
erty often keeps the fact pretty well 
concealed, Lacking facility and variety 
expression, are bit like animals 
cage. Our linguistic horizons shut 
down close around that are 
sometimes all but gagged. That why 
have invited slang, with all its 
vulgarity and insignificance, place 
actual honor and privilege our 
American language table. 

One direct result from our under- 
nourished condition regards our na- 
tive tongue our failure people 
read and support the better maga- 
zines, and our consequent propensity 
turn more and more the “Digests,” 
other effort-sparing gadgets. The 
usual justification offered that the 
“Digests” save conjecturally precious 
time, but the real reason, most cases, 
not that. Explanation found 
rather the fact that follow mas- 
terfully created essay along the paths 
close knit logic, with insight into the 
intricacies “precision fits” the word- 
texture uncramped style, often 
totally impossible, and always boring, 
for the average American readers; and 
unfortunately our “average” means the 
vast majority. 

know “sufficient” English that 
can read and write with some pleas- 
ure well with profit, the “long 
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view” education required, some- 
thing which our country general 
has been, is, and probably will for 
many years come excessively impa- 
tient. Notice the glorification these days 
tion” knowledge, that boils down, 
through inevitable lack available 
time for ambitious project, 
superficial attempt skimming the 
cream from the sciences and the arts. 
Manifestly the possession some basic 
process acquiring knowledge and 
skills the only plausible guarantee for 
the attainment reasonable ends, but 
this something which too many 
our educational guides give lip service 
only. Some them see further 
front their noses than many the 
professional athletic coaches, who spread 
the easy gospel that football and the 
rest are makers heroes and builders 
character, gaining ready credence for 
their sententious claims reason 
their own personal success makers 
money and contributors evanescent 
local notorieties. 

have notice also our national 
disproportionate stress outward ap- 
pearance, which has led, especially 
the case men, perfectly dead 
level styles clothing. Every man’s 
hair cut like every other man’s hair, 
regardless person age—another 
proof the omnipotence the above 
mentioned movement. 
(Compare the almost universal Ameri- 
can-style “first-name” mania, also youth- 
born, but imposed indiscriminately and 
authoritatively all ages.) All girls’ 
hair identical arrangement, pretty 
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general, but painfully lacking 
variety from the standpoint adapta- 
tion form and personality. similar 
herd-preoccupation visible when stu- 
dents concentrate, they often do, 
shoes, spot his clothes, rather 
than what inside his head, 
comes from his lips. When they become 
turn educators, school heads, super- 
intendents, they naturally follow the 
same path personality evaluations. 


Americans prate much liberty, 
but effect our daily lives are less 
really free than average Europeans. 
Witness the force public opinion, 
fairly intolerant (though like 
deny that so) regard religious 
matters and political beliefs. There 
interference home life, especially 
since school and home are often 
disagreement. And there ever present, 
has just been suggested, rigidity 
clothes and customs that overwhelms 
and brings state captive submis- 
sion the most recalcitrant. order not 
provoke frictions fatal our peace 
and salary have put our minds 
the uniform recommended our 
boss, and conform, Freedom? Only our 
countrymen strewing the landscape with 
picnic paraphernalia, shooting the 
squirrels our little boys roam- 
ing lanes and streets breaking bottles 
where they find them, are fully free. 

Finally word about the radio (where 
less said “than meets the 
manifestly not all bad. The poorest log- 
hut the middle the wilderness, 
with six feet snow piled about it, may 


possess, its inmates desire, con- 
siderable part the wealth metro- 
politan grand opera and symphonic 
music. But one can doubt strongly 
whether Lincoln would have become the 
Lincoln honor had been afflicted 
daily doses Mam- 
ma” while pondered over problems 
mental and moral development, 
had his senses periodically thrown out 
gear the commercial programs, 
received his outlines contemporary 
events neatly packaged for him while 
drowsed. 

aspect this “listening” business 
the habit which radio devotees acquire 
performing several mental “stunts” 
one and the same time. Most 
are unfortunately not Mark 
that is, cannot, with unmarred 
ciency, smoke cigar, shaved, listen 
the barber and talk him, while 
simultaneously meditating the state 
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the nation and our own and others’ 
political maneuverings. And the same 
reasoning, when the student sits class 
absently coddling his radio-developed 
habit divided mental allegiance, and 
possibly thinking altogether “sweet 
and commendable,” unmistak- 
able danger learning nothing all. 
Here behold, undoubtedly, one 
the many agencies working havoc 
genuine hopes for even half-cultured 
college and university clientele. 

But may well stop here. 
with the story would like re- 
peating that other unending one with 
the refrain, “Then another crow came 
and carried off another grain corn.” 
The office the present paper just 
present the thousand and first ver- 
sion the “Lamentations Jeremiah,” 
leaving others the much heavier task 
devising remedies for the distempers 
that beset us. 


All things are admired either because they are new because they 
are Bacon. 


Religion more interested what the “centuries say the hours” 
than any back-talk from the hours the centuries and cannot 
expected quickly its essential orientations and accommodations 
current events, even the seemingly colossal happenings our 
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EDUCATION 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION Henry 
Otto. Appleton-Century Company, 
New York. Pp. xvl 565, 
This book comes time when admin- 

istrators and supervisors are faced with the 

problems reconstruction and reorganiza- 
tion the schools order meet the 
needs children and society period 
rapid and radical changes our social, 
economic, and political thinking and living. 

The author discusses the problems the 
purposes and scope elementary education, 
the curriculum and general features 
organization, the needs and development 
children, their progress and program 
school life, children’s health, and the pro- 
visions for exceptional children, pupil ad- 
justment, professional leadership and school 
and community relations. These problems 
are treated from the standpoint the 
needs, interests, and abilities children 
and emphasizes the principles “the recog- 
nition individual differences” and that 
“children learn doing.” 

Education considered continuous 
process conditioned the environment. 
The environment consists the culture 
the people and the culture turn consists 
the geography, material objects, and 
vast number behavior habits and patterns. 
The function the elementary school 
provide specialized environment and pro- 
gram adapted the maturity levels, needs, 
and interests certain age group within 
the framework the general purposes 
education American democracy. 

The writer discusses rural school prob- 
lems, urban-rural relationships, close rela- 


Book Reviews 


Reviews not signed have been written the editor. 


tionships between elementary schools and 
secondary schools, and the basic problems 
and principles which must analyzed and 
solved improvement and further progress 
made. The elements democrati- 
zation, individualization, and socialization 
which characterize present-day American 
educational philosophy are finding expres- 
sion variety techniques and proce- 
dures different school systems the 
country and organization can judged 
adequate which does not make possible 
provide for the different interests and 
abilities found among elementary school 
pupils. 

The material presented interest- 
ing manner and organized way that 
makes readable and understandable. The 
different methods and procedures are pre- 
sented from the angle the need, the 
functions, and the desired ends objec- 
tives attained. The author calls atten- 
tion the objections and criticisms the 
different procedures and shows that many 
objections are due misunderstanding the 
real purpose function the work being 
done and also failing keep mind, not 
only the function any given method 
procedure, but its relation the funda- 
mental objectives elementary education 
whole and the learning process. 

The author has given many valuable 
and practical suggestions for the solution 
problems facing the elementary school 
administrator. Professor Otto makes 
thorough analysis the best research the 
field elementary school work, and gives 
realistic interpretation progressive de- 
velopment, trends, and philosophy. The 
traditional problems retardation, non- 
promotion, and overageness will disappear 
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through the organization school that 
will adapt its program the educational 
needs children, keeping pupils working 
according their capacity, maturity, and 
interests. might advisable abandon 
the promotion machinery altogether and or- 
ganize the school terms continuous 
classification. Activity, construction work, 
pupil initiative, creative self-expression, and 
the development personality and social 
adjustment are advocated and prevail 
the best schools. The radio, the library 
and the museum, visual instruction, and 
extracurricular activities will replace much 
the textbook material and formal pro- 
cedures the past. The curriculum will 
enriched, and socialized, idealism will 
emphasized rather than materialism, and 
the spirit democracy will prevail the 
new administrative procedures. 

Dynes 
Western State College 
Gunnison, Colorado 


Charles Prall and Leslie Cushman. 
American Council Education. 503 


pp. $3.00. 

Teacher Education Service report 
the Commission Teacher Education 
the form analysis recent trends 
ways educating teachers service. 
effective blueprint from the pen 
two educators who have had broad ex- 
periences actual practical situations where 
in-service education teachers being 
constantly improved. 

cluded give the study proper perspec- 
tive. Anyone interested in-service teacher 
education will thrilled with the manner 
which the authors presented the facts 
and evaluated these facts the light 
their own experiences. The book itself 
attempt recount varied experiences 
several types public school systems 
that were associated with the cooperative 
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study. reading about what these schools 
are doing, the reader experiences vicari- 
ously what took place because the effec- 
tiveness the way which the materials 
are presented. 

The work central planning commit- 
tees, policies councils, and study 
groups presented. The reader will under- 
stand advantages, difficulties, ways 
working, and ways evaluating what 
being done each these groups. Vari- 
ous types problems are presented they 
were encountered, The summer workshop 
was discussed means coping with 
some these various problems. long- 
time planning program for curriculum de- 
velopment conducted large city 
system was described. Instrumentalities and 
methods for effective changes educational 
practice made large part the book. 

Probably any school system that attempts 
improve itself will eventually run into 
administrative and relationship problems. 
Several chapters are devoted these prob- 
lems. The war effort has affected educa- 
tional ideas and concepts. This phase has 
not been neglected. 

The book “rings sincere” because 
attempt made leave out gloss over 
undesirable ineffective experiences. The 
reader gets the impression that there are pit- 
falls, and since they are discussed adequately 
and sincerely, has opportunity 
avoid them his own work. One im- 
pressed the manner which the authors 
handle large amount material and yet 
avoid confusing details duplications. 

The book invaluable school execu- 
tives, curriculum directors, supervisors, col- 
lege teachers education, and classroom 
teachers. For them will furnish inspira- 
tion, blueprint, and guiding star 
goal which all may work cooperatively. 
Certainly those interested teacher educa- 
tion and the education boys and girls 
will, reading this book, learn more about 
how work together that each may 
eventually find ways improving the tasks 
for which held responsible, 
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The book not only presents program, 
but sets ways evaluating program. 
This factor the book particularly sig- 
nificant—it more than most books give. 
Who would better able interpret and 
evaluate the many phases teacher educa- 
tion service than the two authors who 
have worked closely with the several 
school programs? The book represents 
outstanding contribution teacher educa- 
tion. 
Moon 

Florida State College for Women 


Sargent. Published the Author, 
Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
254 pp. $2.00. 

this reprint from the 28th edition 
Handbook Private Schools the author 
again reports the state education 
the nation. competent and compre- 
hensive survey. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed are wartime delinquency, mental ill- 
ness, army training, progressive education, 
humanism, liberal 
Neo-Thomism, Freedom, discipline, pun- 
ishment, the humanities, education and 
leadership, the progressive college, experi- 
mentation education, and the philoso- 
phers and psychologists. 

education. The author’s uncanny knack 
finding areas controversy and friction 
and his brilliant exposé educational falla- 
cies make anything which writes arrest- 
ing and thought-provoking. Unhesitatingly 
aligning himself with the progressives 
educational thought, feels that the pri- 
vate school position par excellence for 
adventure and experiment education. 
His survey comprehends issues which are 
dominant the year’s discussion and writ- 
ing. Though there are some cathedra 
pronouncements, the volume essentially 
running documented account educa- 
tional thinking, with many quotations from 
books and magazine articles. 


the case his previous volumes, 
fearless his attacks upon the views 
those with whom does not agree. 
Because there are definite signs that ex- 
treme progressivism education has passed 
its zenith this country, there doubt 
will views opposed those set forth 
here, which should be. democ- 
racy free discussion essential for arriving 
the truth among controverted issues. 
this clear, direct, and forceful exposition 
his educational philosophy the author 
places his debt all who wish in- 
formed current educational thought. 


Gumance LEARNING ACTIVI- 
William Burton. New York: 
Appleton-Century Company, 601 

The Guidance Learning 
more than just book general methods. 
teaching based upon the principles 
learning.” Throughout the volume 
evident that the author envisions teachers 
professional workers who (1) under- 
stand children and the learning process, (2) 
clearly perceive their functions relation 
the development children, and (3) 
are intelligently informed regard the 
fundamental theory and the research data 
which teaching techniques should 
based. Many specific suggestions are given; 
nevertheless, the reasoned presentation im- 
plies that there place teaching for 
routine application techniques which are 
not Even though many topics 
are considered the author capably presents 
divergent viewpoints. Discussions are com- 
plete enough establish defensible conclu- 
sions reveal implications clearly. 
Sources viewpoints and research evi- 
dence are cited frequently without making 
the reading tedious. 

The twenty-two chapters the book 
are presented under four parts divisions. 
Part including approximately 240 pages, 
concerned with “the principles learn- 


ing.” The content, appropriate for teach- 
ers all grade levels, significant part 
the book reveals the fundamental 
bases for the selection and organization 
teaching procedures. “Misconceptions 
learning” are clarified constructively, “the 
relation experiencing learning” dis- 
cussed common sense terminology, essen- 
tial points “the nature the learner” 
are set forth concisely, and “‘characteristics 
teaching” are established the light 
basic principles learning. This part the 
book should useful for courses educa- 
tional psychology and general principles 
education well for courses primarily 
concerned with teaching procedures. 

The chapters which comprise Part 
are “types units” and “planning and 
developing units.” The content the for- 
mer much like that which has appeared 
numerous publications, but the latter may 
appraised one the better and more 
helpful presentations unit procedures. 
The emphasis “functional (experi- 
ence) units.” Such units, according the 
author, should replace 
procedures the organization teaching 
and learning. 

Part III concerned with “the organ- 
ization assign-study-recite procedures.” 
More specifically, the content concerned 
with assignments, direction study, im- 
provement the recitation, the use 
questions, and daily lesson plans. The ma- 
terials these chapters are practical, com- 
paring favorably with other superior discus- 
sions those topics. Although the author 
speaks disparagingly what calls the 
“assign-study-recite” procedures, his dis- 
cussion Part III value not only 
teachers who use those procedures predom- 
inantly but also teachers who strive 
organize teaching and learning the basis 
“functional (experience) units.” Al- 
though differences between the “assign- 
study-recite” procedures and functional unit 
organization are significant, the latter, 
its best form, not devoid the better 
practices which the author has associated 
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with the former. would unfortunate 
teachers who use functional units con- 
cluded that Part III has nothing for them. 

Part attention given the 
improvement techniques common 
both the procedures 
and the functional unit procedures. The 
content deals with drill practice, meas- 
urement and evaluation, diagnosis, marking 
and reporting, using the community, know- 
ing the pupils, and classroom management. 
The treatment each topic significant, 
not only because the practical suggestions 
evolved but also because clears many 
mistaken ideas which tend retard prog- 
ress whenever teachers study their prob- 
lems. 

The author has frequently contrasted the 
“old” with the “modern,” although 
frankly admits that the extremes are more 
the realm fiction than the realm 
reality. True enough, some teachers and 
administrators seem interested un- 
scientific defense the others are 
willing profess any unfounded practice 
associated with the “modern.” How- 
ever, most members the profession are 
interested sound principles teaching, 
not caring whether they are associated with 
one school thought another. stat- 
the author, “the professional teacher 
has long since achieved view teacher 
participation and pupil freedom which 
practically and technically sound.” 
might have made similar statements rela- 
tion other points which the “old” and 
“modern” are contrasted. The author’s 
command subject matter would enable 
him present sound views learning 
and teaching without including time-worn 
tirades the “old” versus the “modern” 
which add needlessly the length 
volume and irritate teachers who view their 
problems objectively, caring little about the 
newness sound principle. Much the 
credit the author may said that his 
conclusions, the final analysis, are “prac- 
tically and technically sound” and that they 
are made the basis facts rather than 
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the basis allegiance given school 
thought. 

Sections within chapters, well chap- 
ters, are followed problems 
ographies. Many the problems are based 
true-to-life situations which stimulate 
thinking; some are the order com- 
monplace commands introduced such 
words “tell,” “organize,” and “de- 
scribe.” 

Undergradautes education will find 
the book readable and the same time 
graduate students experienced teachers 
will find the content stimulating and very 
profitable. 

SCHINDLER 
University Maryland 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Dutton and Company. 285 pp. $3.00. 
The text New York City. Not guide 

book, except incidentally, this volume 
description living New York, its peo- 
ple, and activities. also apologia, 
defense against the many erroneous ideas 
which prevail about this, our greatest me- 
tropolis. description and interpreta- 
tion. Underlying gentle yet effective 
humor there astute criticism well 
commendation. 

What are the current opinions about 
New York? Are they true? Are New 
Yorkers unacquainted with their neighbors 
down the halls? New Yorkers 
class “dine out”? family life disinte- 
grated? How much caste What 
the place the Irish, the Italians, the 
Negroes, the Jews? What the Protestant 
minorities? modern Babel, stream- 
lined Nineveh? Paradise for gang- 
sters? Or, New York essentially like 
other areas America except for minor 
modifications implicit its structure and 
size? these and many other questions 
the author has ready answer. 

Each the forty chapters focuses at- 
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tention feature the city and its peo- 
ple. With kaleidoscopic change the reader 
mentally whisked from “The Maligned 
“Central Park”; from “where 
dine New York” “Morningside 
Heights,” “The Thinking Shop”; from 
“Broadway” “Fourteenth Street”; from 
“Folk Speech” “Sophistication”; from 
“Satanic Density” “Ocean City”; from 
Riverside Drive, Boardwalk” 
“Bridges”; and from “The Boroughs” 
“Midtown.” 

The “folksy,” human side the city 
exalted; the democratic subway rider; 
the family dinner; the children seeing the 
zoo; the “cracker-barrel” forums drug 
stores, stationery stores, news stands, and 
barbershops. the home “We, the 
People,”—of Irish, Italians, Jews, Ne- 

New Yorkers will thrill this defense 
their city. This volume should serve well, 
also, the casual visitor who too much 
impressed the surface aspects New 
York. The author removes the tag “Alien” 
from the city and assimilates it, part 
that living, complex, vibrant spirit which 
called America. Even though times 
may slightly overdo his picture sim- 
plicity, his volume well designed create 
better understanding and better spiritual 
liaison between the great cosmopolitan city 
which New York and the Main Streets 
and Arcadias which loom large 
American life. exhibiting the “forgotten 
stockpiles and deposits the common life 
—the city’s Endocrines” the author exalts 
the common life, the common aspirations, 
the common elements our citizens. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Packard, Bruce Overton, and Ben 
Wood. The Macmillan Co. 838 pp. 
$2.80. 


This high school geography textbook 
essentially reorganization and reorienta- 
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tion Macmillan’s Nations Neighbors 
text, valuable book first published almost 
twenty years ago. The senior author has 
worked with various able collaborators 
making several revisions culminating the 
present volume. 

The principal innovation the current 
writing the emphasis placed the global 
concept the world and the function 
aviation present world adaptations. 
Although these two items receive more than 
their fair share space and emphasis, the 
authors have succeeded remarkably well 
keeping their feet the ground and 
presenting well balanced body “down 
earth” geographical information. 

The book interestingly written, well 
illustrated, and sound geographically. The 
name the book and the “catchy” chapter 
titles imply superficiality which the 
writers are, for the most part, not guilty. 
content, the authors have retained the 
more solid, fundamental geography 
which Nations Neighbors and The Na- 
tions (Packard, Sinnot, and Over- 
ton) achieved their reputations. 

Such titles as: Global Geography, 
Widened Horizons, The United States 
Global War, Africa—An Air-Age 
Crossroad, and The Coming Flight 
are all obviously aimed catch the eye 
public nourished the over-optimistic 
propaganda airplane manufacturers and 
aviation enthusiasts. Scattered among and 
dominating them content are such titles 
as, The Surface the Earth, Agriculture 
—Everywhere, Lumbering—Man’s Use 
the Forests, Modern 
Industry, Diversity Lands and Races, 
and Resources—The Foundation Our 
Strength, all which are suggestive 
the sound geographical thinking which 
high school pupils should exposed. 

The book should serve well the basis 
for year’s course high school gegraphy. 
Part one reviews the world concepts basic 
economic geography. Part two considers 
the place the United States world 
affairs. Parts three, four, five, six and seven 
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treat the other continental regions their 
internal geography and external relations. 
The last part, part eight, The World 
Tomorrow, another bid for popularity 
through “air-mindedness,” and because 
that fact and because its speculative na- 
ture the least satisfactory part the text. 

Each section the book followed 
study guide and list provocative ques- 
tions. the end the book brief but 
carefully selected bibliography and com- 
plete, useful appendix statistics. 

This book can recommended with 
very few reservations. 

ADELBERT 

State Teachers College 
Trenton, New Jersey 


HISTORY 


edited Edgar Wesley. 
The Macmillan Company, 144 pp. 
$1.25. 

times national crisis there tend- 
ency this country appraise the teach- 
ing American history. Committee 
American History Schools and Colleges, 
with Edgar Wesley its director, has 
made comprehensive study the subject. 
Its findings are reported this volume. 
sense, this study answer certain 
the criticisms the teaching Ameri- 
can history, which gained wide publicity 
during the early stages the war. 

achievement test learn the historic 
understandings Americans general 
was given widely. The results showed that 
Americans general not have 
thorough accurate knowledge specific 
facts, dates and names, American his- 
tory. But was shown that these same 
Americans did have reasonable under- 
standing historic trends, movements and 
relationships and were able interpret his- 
toric data, far more mature type his- 
toric understanding than mere recall 
facts and dates. was indicated that learn- 
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ing American history long, slow proc- 
ess, requiring many repetitions the 
various levels education—elementary, 
secondary and adult. 

The Committee made extensive sur- 
vey what American history being 
taught. Its findings showed that all but 
two the states the nation, American 
history either required law the 
state department education both. 
Charts are included which indicate the 
grade levels which American history 
included the programs various large 
cities and state courses study. While 
these charts are very valuable giving 
picture the grade placement Ameri- 
can history, regrettable that the Com- 
mittee did not always refer the most 
recent course study. With regard the 
Colorado course study, the grade place- 
ment given the 1936 course was listed 
rather than that the 1942 course. 

outstanding part the report the 
section dealing with recommended mini- 
mum essentials history included 
the curriculum for each grade level. While 
many educators would not approve forcing 
such standardized program essentials 
American history the schools the 
country, yet the suggested program may 
well used measuring rod and guide 
for teachers and curriculum committees 
examining developing their programs. 
more careful editing labeling the 
material would have improved the report, 
that such subjects colonial life and 
pioneers would have been listed under the 
heading “How People Lived” rather 
than “How People Live.” 

order that better teaching history 
may prevail this country, the Committee 
made several suggestions for the training 
teachers. was recommended that so- 
cial studies teachers should study more 
the social sciences their graduate work 
rather than elect courses education 
exclusively. was also recommended that 
colleges and universities offer history cours- 
better quality their summer sessions 
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when teachers are attendance. 

This report one the most valuable 
volumes the teaching history have 
been published recent years. should 
carefully studied teachers history 
and school administrators and curricu- 
lum directors. Its sponsors were the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association and the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 

WILHELMINA HILL 
University Denver 


History THE UNITED STATEs 
Charles Beard and Mary 
Beard, The New Home Library, Gar- 
den City Publishing Co., 489 pp., 
cents. 

Into this one volume the Beards have 
packed amazing amount history, 
covering the development our nation 
from its early beginnings the recent 
invasion Italy. They even include the 
international and national post war prob- 
lems which the United States faces. Those 
who are conversant with the Beards’ many 
other publications, realize the wealth 
background and material their command 
and marvel that they can write concise 
one volume history. One device used 
accomplish this end the occasional listing 
facts and points leave space for 
discussion their repercussions Ameri- 
can life and civilization. 

The “Basic History” designed, the 
publishers tell us, for the mature general 
reader. not text book but inter- 
pretation the course America has run, 
which makes interest the student 
history well the general public. 
Scholarship has not been sacrificed popu- 
larity. Yet the reader’s interest held 
from beginning end the pithy sen- 
tences and dry humor. 

Beard himself wrote “The Rise 
Amercian Civilization,” vol. pg. 124, 
that “In reality the heritage, economics, 
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politics, culture, and international affilia- 
tions any civilization are closely woven 
fate into one fabric that human eye 
can discern the beginnings its warp 
woof.” here have one volume 
well rounded interpretation our civil- 
ization. The economic, political, social and 
intellectual sides life are well balanced. 
The history our intellectual develop- 
ment will prove new mature readers 
brought earlier school history which 
completely ignored the influence chang- 
ing thought American life. The atten- 
tion given this phase our civilization 
seen such chapter headings, 
“Growth Social and Intellectual Auton- 
omy,” Broadening and Deepening 
Sense Civilization,” and “Widening 
Knowledge and Thought.” the brief 
reading list the end the book has 
also included Curti’s “The Growth Am- 
erican Thought” and Parrington’s “Main 
Currents American Thought.” 

Another feature this history, 
other Beard publications, especially those 
Mary Beard, the frequent reference 
woman’s part our development. Most 
historians have led believe that our 
history was “mono-sexual” affair. 
many half dozen women are men- 
tioned name the colonial period. This 
period is, incidentally, one the outstand- 
ing descriptions the book. 

Beard well known anti im- 
perialist. ““The Idea National Interest” 
and “Giddy Minds and Foreign Quarrels” 
have prepared for his point view 
American foreign policy. Like Samuel 
Flagg Bemis, thinks made mistake 
when left the continentalism, prescribed 
Washington’s Farewell Address and 
the Monroe Doctrine. not sym- 
pathy with Mahan Theodore Roosevelt 
who urged take the plunge. The 
description the first world war and the 
controversy over the league that given 
all the leading historians, neither pro nor 
anti Wilson. ends with the account 
the unearthing the secret treaties and the 
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disillusionment Americans 
who 1914-18 had yearned for ‘brave 
new world.’ discussing Franklin Roose- 
velt’s policy, shows plainly how the 
president, first isolationist from war, 
veered war policy step step. One 
can take issue with Beard the facts 
that presents. But since this inter- 
pretative history, why did not point out 
that the growing wealth and power the 
United States have entailed some world 
responsibility that the advance science 
has rendered isolation longer possible? 
Would consider that the mark 
“romantic propagandist”? Can that 
Beard, early exponent the economic 
interpretation history, still believes po- 
litical isolation? 

The latter part the history, the ac- 
count the depression and the New Deal, 
well that our foreign policy, will 
very interesting readers this period 
unbiased factual presentation. For instance 
says the New Deal, “Despite criti- 
cisms brought against it, frequently out- 
rageous, and its many shortcomings and 
extravagances, the New Deal did much 
for discouraged and desperate people that 
won popular support.” Neither Democrat 
nor Republican can find campaign material 
these last chapters. 

The student history who opens this 
book the prefatory note will read with 
dismay that the Beards intend this 
climax their forty years research and 
study. hope that will not prove true, 
but, should so, they have left 
this one volume rich legacy the gen- 
eral reading public. 

State Teachers College 
Trenton, New Jersey 


PHILOSOPHY 


Mumford. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
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pany, New York, New York. 467 pp. 

$5.00. 

This book, the third series beginning 
1930, which includes and 
Civilization and The Culture Cities, pre- 
viously published. The culminating volume 
the three, The Condition Man, deals 
“with the purposes and ends human de- 
velopment.” 

The author states: “My aim has been 
give rounded interpretation the 
development modern man, and show 
what changes his plan life are neces- 
sary make the most the vast 
powers that are now his 
vided strong enough, wise enough, vir- 
tuous enough, exercise command.” In- 
cluded this development are the historic, 
scientific, social, aesthetic and philosophic as- 
pects civilization. These are synthesized 
into integral picture life. over all 
historical view given the historic de- 
velopment modern man, from the earli- 
est beginning his modern culture 
Greece the modern times. 

The volume begins with emphasis upon 
the the person,” and humanist 
that the author is, continues with careful 
analysis the forces civilization during 
the historic epochs that follow. The con- 
tents may best judged perusual 
some the chapter headings: The Primacy 
the Person; the Strategy Defeat; 
Medieval Synthesis; Capitalism, Absolut- 
ism; Protestantism; Uprising the Libi- 
do; the New Hemispheres; The Insur- 
gence Romanticism; the Progress 
Prometheus; Barbarism and Dissolution; 
and the final chapter, The Basis Re- 
Dante-like, the author takes modern 
man over his past failures and achieve- 
ments, evaluating each movement 
turn comes the contemporary scene, 
lauding here, criticizing here, and closes 
triumphant note. After complete 
and stirring analysis man’s prior con- 
dition which any stable future must 
built, the author issues his program for men 
and women throughout the world with 
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“new courage for facing and with 
new confidence their abilities solve 
life’s many, difficult and varied 
The book has ample references the 
sources the author’s conclusions. Al- 
though the list was cut down due war’s 
exigencies, twenty-two pages bibliogra- 
phy attest the wide reading which under- 
lies the argument. eighteen page index 
will assist the reader finding readily the 
persons, historical events, and interpreta- 
tions contained the volume. 

The final theses will not without argu- 
ment. fact, some them are being chal- 
lenged during the present presidential cam- 
When the author asserts that 
changes our civilization have produced 
“the end the Era Expansion” and the 
collapse the major premises, metaphysical, 
moral, social, economic, which was 
based,” the statement will immediately 
met with opposing theses. Many will chal- 
lenge the thesis that “Capitalism nature 
and principle subordinates public need 
private profit.” 

But few will question the need for per- 
sons with inner renewal spirit when blind 
faith machines lost and when there 
“change direction towards the per- 
son.” Nor will many quarrel with the ideal 
that “the whole man” should replace the 
specialist. Men inner growth, organic 
persons, are demanded. “Civilizations 
not die old age; they die the compli- 
cations old age.” “Unless now re- 
build our selves all our external triumphs 
will crumble.” such rebuilding 
that the author challenges the reader. 

This book read slowly, studi- 
ously and thoughtfully. When books flow 
from the presses torrents, many them 
hastily composed and written, good 
have mature criticisms fundamental 
nature, probing into the deeper aspects 
our life. This such book. provoca- 
tive. throws down the gauntlet those 
who are willing preserve the status quo; 
formulates pattern which will stimulate 
argument; probes for root solutions 
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rather than mere surface solutions prob- 
lems. will help towards formulation 
America’s policies time social 
crisis, social conflict, and social awaken- 
ing social idealism. 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER BUILDING 
Robert McElhinney and Henry 
Lester Smith. Light and Life Press, 
Winona Lake, Indiana. 345 pp. 


Here book dedicated officially the 
teachers America. This fact alone should 
arouse the curiosity potential readers. 
because teachers are recognized 
responsible for the cultivation attractive 
and forceful personalities that this meaning- 
ful dedication made. Not only for the 
“duration” have crisis character, 
but also the postwar period are ex- 
pecting continuation serious moral 
problems connection with our teen-age 
youth. easy-going attitude toward life 
ever possible, and disturbing times like 
these the challenge right-living most 
acute, Life-building problematic 
best that today must mobilize every 
moral force and utilize all available social 
energy for the salvaging situation that 
least moderately discouraging. 

Without character our culture mock- 
ery, our civilization conspicuously shallow 
and world peace indisputably impossible. 
indispensable part the training 
all teachers discover what character 
really and how can established objec- 
tively and dependably. Individuals them- 
selves are the best architects and builders 
their own characters. may true, there- 
fore, that character education essentially 
self-education. This phase our phi- 
losophy education that warrants more 
than cursory attention. Outsiders furnish 
some the material and much the gen- 
eral encouragement and specific counsel, 
but the process primarily the hands 
the children who have their own lives 
make break. 


Authors McElhinney and Smith have 
given timely and convincing study 
character and personality most vital 
force efficient living these exceedingly 
modern times. They define the function 
the school the fulfillment its obliga- 
tion produce young Americans high 
ethical quality—provide instructors especial- 
well equipped, classrooms with suitable 
environmental curricula 
with variety appropriate courses and 
assortment activities that will uncover 
talent and stimulate effort the right di- 
rection. Unselfish relationships and altru- 
istic attitudes mind and heart are the 
goals hope achieve. 

necessary that understand the 
sources and processes character growth. 
important particularly for beginning 
instructors realize that the good life 
something for children learn, the result 
the class recitation and all the extra- 
curricular and allied procedures the total 
educational program. All teachers need 
become more fully convinced that there 
are untold possibilities within their grasp 
and many hitherto unemployed resources 
capitalized behalf character edu- 
cation. Religion can play larger role 
certain communities, with intellectually and 
morally inspired individual leaders the 
heart and center the citizenship-develop- 
ing mission our institutions. easy 
prove the strategic importance charac- 
ter education and show that immemori- 
ally and universally much attention has 
been given this topic our more 
thoughtful men and women. esually 
easy reveal that little has ever actually 
been done about it—except for scoldings, 
repressions and punishments. 

True that numerous researches have 
been conducted, elaborate bibliographies 
circulated conferences 
called for the discussion this fascinating 
subject. But this not enough. Currently 
are fighting war preserve the right 
free people live the good life. The con- 
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temporary world full evil, with tempta- 
tions surrounding the haunts children 
play. Our youth will have fortified 
more completely than ever detect the 
danger-signals and pitfalls that obstruct 
their pathway character. They need 
more thoroughly enlightened, disillu- 
sioned and trained strong and superior 
the mean and ugly things around them. 
And our teachers are being asked 
more enthusiastic and radiant their per- 
sonal lives—Pippas passing through the 
days with song love and happiness 
their contacts with the sensitive nervous 
systems their pupils. There always 
incipient crime-wave, and locally traps 
are set demoralize and break down the 
resistance those who seem trying 
the right. The authors this latest 
treatment character instruction solicit 
more earnest institutional concern the 
part the home, church and school. 
should seek restore some the idealism 
our forefathers, for whom the prime 
object education was the molding 
character. 

This book should have wide influence 
for several reasons—its factual material 
authentic and compelling, the scope its 
topical coverage more extensive than 
usually the case with literature this type, 
the handling progress actually made 
some our state school systems illumi- 
nating, the scientific aspect the problem 
personality evaluation summarized 
exceptionally usable manner and the dispas- 
sionate method presentation consist- 
ently followed against the excessively 
sentimental appeal customarily found 
books this kind. Beyond any doubt char- 
acter development one the most com- 
plicated and elusive our many educational 
problems, and are grateful for this com- 
prehensive and effective discussion the 
present trends and movements behalf 
character training. Too many states take 
notice the problem, and too many 
others are content with optional recom- 
mendations. Not until high requirements 
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are set and broad program co-opera- 
tion established all our forty-eight 
states can feel sure that are doing 
the right thing for the generation that will 
soon supplant positions critical 
responsibility. 
CHAMPLIN 

The Pennsylvania State College 


Tue GrowTH AMERICAN THOUGHT 
Merle Curti. Harper and Brothers, 
816 pp. $5.00. 

Indicative new trends American 
life this lively, scholarly review the 
trends American thinking from colonial 
times (in their setting against European 
backgrounds) the present. When social 
and philosophical matters are much dis- 
cussed and great attempt made 
implement them into action, such volume 
can contribute much perspective our 
thinking. 

The book does not attempt provide 
all-over coverage American history. Its 
field limited the ideas which have char- 
acterized America, the values which Ameri- 
cans have espoused, the development our 
nation’s cultural and intellectual life. 
does well for its area what other books have 
done the economic, literary, educational, 
religious, and social subjects. Within the 
purview single book, brings together 
the developments religion, science, phi- 
losophy, government, and politics. Its seven 
sections show the development thought 
chronological order degree, though 
topically greater extent skillful blend- 
ing the two methods historical treat- 
ment. brief survey the colonial era 
shows the legacies which have been received 
from abroad, the changes here the trans- 
ported traditions, the Christian heritage, 
and how this tradition has been influenced 
polite learnings, science, and the rise 
the Enlightenment. second period re- 
flects the growth Americanism, and 
revolutionary shift emphasis ex- 
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panding Enlightenment and then, the fol- 
lowing conservative reaction. the third 
section patrician, conservative leadership 
assumes direction affairs, during which 
cosmopolitanism and regionalism fuse into 
nationalism, and which the West chal- 
lenges the ruling patrician leadership the 
name democracy. The ensuing demo- 
cratic upheaval evident the rising cur- 
rents equalitarian theory and practice, 
the advance science, the popularization 
education, the rising surge patriotism 
and nationalism, and the emergence new 
goals democracy. the fifth period na- 
tionalism triumphs social 
thought, against the opposition the South 
prior the Civil War. Here there sym- 
pathetic and understanding analysis the 
Old South. the period closes business 
assumes larger place the national econo- 
my. Following the Civil War, the sixth 
period, super-naturalism curtailed, learn- 
ing becomes professionalized 
larized, evolutionary thought assumes 
dominant role, and schemes and devices for 
reform appear. These are countered 
defense the part the conservatives. 
The seventh and final division narrates the 
unlimited optimism and the disillusionment 
and criticism which follow the nation’s 
heroic attempt participate affairs 
world-wide significance. “Crisis and New 
Searches” the final chapter which re- 
cent attempts find patterns current life 
are 

This book can recommended for both 
liberals and conservatives, that shows 
the unceasing struggle 
groups. evidence the fact, such 
evidence needed, that historical knowl- 
edge essential background for effec- 
tive thinking the present. Whether one 
interested the Negro problem, woman 
suffrage, literary currents, scientific trends, 
economic reforms, cultural achievements, 
business life, philosophical views, will 
find them skillfully projected against the 
general movements the times. 

The volume shows erudition. The theses 
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are illustrated with abundance origi- 
nal cases and examples. The scope covered 
amazing. The whole movement the 
American mind toward democracy 
shown. The book’s most unique and dis- 
tinctive contribution its superb synthesis 
the elements American thought into 
absorbing story which the strands 
the narrative are interwoven into unified 
mosaic having design and unity. truly, 
the author states his preface, social 
history American thought.” And comes 
from the press when such treatment 
inestimable value those who wish 
understand the flow and ebb modern 
trends. Fortunately the style both easy 
and interesting. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Volume II. Medical Science 
Press, Station Washington, D.C. 732 
pp. $16.00. 


This book, written the senior medical 
officer and psychotherapist St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Washington, D.C., one 
three volumes, written for and restricted 
sale those who have direct profes- 
sional interest medico-legal and social 
problems, “case studies the Psycho- 
therapy Crime.” Volume already pub- 
lished, exhibits six psychopathic cases in- 
dividuals charged with predatory crime; 
the present volume deals with the life his- 
tories four individuals charged with 
sexual crimes, some studies made entirely 
psychoanalysis; while Volume III (in- 
tended follow later) will confined ex- 
clusively murder cases. The original 
purpose the volumes serve refer- 
ence source criminal material for re- 
search. one case all the descriptive 
matter, including dream material, given 
the original form just was devel- 
oped, that the research worker can fol- 
low the steps progression the treat- 
ment. One the cases, included among 
the four, was one which was effectively 
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cured psychotherapy, which the sub- 
ject exhibited further criminal behavior for 
seventeen years after his discharge from 
prison. 

far possible the narrative given 
just was recorded the patient, with 
only minor editing. The story told di- 
rectly and frankly, and for this reason 
unusually valuable account the psy- 
chopath. particularly revealing section 
one captioned “The Criminal World from 
Within.” section 135 pages, 
description given gang life, the psy- 
chology crime and how criminals are 
made, the third degree, the capital crime, 
the effects confinement prisoners, the 
effect religion prisoner, the effects 
narcotics the person, sex life among 
prisoners, sex life prison, cases faking 
insanity, women criminals, “great crim- 
inals have known,” and “The Criminal 
Looks the Criminal.” Several books 
written criminals are reviewed. 

This volume especial interest 
psychologists, psychoanalysts, sociologists 
and social workers, well attorneys 
and phyicians. particularly valuable 
that presents comprehensive picture 
few cases rather than series general- 
ities based many. Research workers will 
find mine valuable information these 
pages. The three volumes the series will 
form comprehensive and complete treat- 
ment mental cases covering the main 
forms and directions which criminality 
takes. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


George Gallup. Princeton University 
Press. 104 pp. $1.50. 


Cantril. Princeton University Press. 

318 pp. $3.75. 

Because the subject matter related 
these books are reviewed together. 

The first and most popular the two 
designed for the general non-technical 
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reader describes the polls taken the 
American Institute Public Opinion and 
similar groups affiliated with Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia, and Sweden. 
All are illustrated detailed exposition 
the American Institute. The debacle 
the Literary Digest poll has left many 
doubts the minds the general public 
regarding the validity any and all 
For this reason needed service per- 
formed Mr. Gallup explaining the 
basis polls such his which are taken 
sound statistical procedures. thorough 
believer the general validity and useful- 
ness general opinion polls, Mr. Gallup 
throws light such matters the func- 
tion the polls, the size the sample 
necessary form valid conclusion, the 
methods which cross section made, 
the problems involved 
liable questions, the interviewers and inter- 
viewing problems, election 
polling accuracy and the significance the 
results obtained. 

more fundamental book because 
systematic study methods underlying 
the various surveys public opinion that 
Dr. Cantril and his associates the Of- 
five Public Opinion research Prince- 
ton University. Here are exhibited the 
problems involved preparing and execut- 
ing valid survey through the use 
methods. The chief pitfalls are set forth 
with illustrations proper well ill- 
advised procedures. Such pertinent prob- 
lems wording questions, the measure- 
ment intensity belief, the training 
interviewers, the reliability ratings, inter- 
viewer bias, valid sampling, “representa- 
tion” and small samples, polling techniques 
and the uses trends are set forth. Verify- 
ing evidence given for the opinions which 
are expressed. the first systematic treat- 
ment methods surveying public opin- 
ion this volume prime importance. 

The author, Dr. Cantril, strategic 
position write this subject. promi- 
nent social psychologist, and director 
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the archives the Office Public Opinion 
Research (most complete the world), 
can write concretely well theoreti- 
cally. 

The archives (including the Gallup Pub- 
lic Opinion Polls), are open qualified 
scholars who will find here vast range 
materials. Social scientists, psychologists, 
and public officers will find invaluable aid 
here. Students who are writing disserta- 
tations requiring questionnaire and other 
opinion methods, will find their technique 
much improved and their conclusions based 
sounder evidence they employ the sug- 
gestions found this volume. 
important contribution research its 


field. 


Second Year Book Commission 
Education for Morale. American As- 
sociation School Administrators, 
Washington, 462 pp. $2.00 


Certain psychologists sociologists, 
some years ago began studying the field 
social psychology. large part this work 
was devoted the problems individual 
and group mind. Illustrations group 
mind were usually selected from mobs 
from the cases which fads swept through 
entire peoples. From this beginning there 
developed more scientific study the 
relation individuals and groups 
one another and more accurate compre- 
hension the interdependence individ- 
uals and social groups. 

When this development reached the 
leaders education, took the turn 
education for social efficiency which 
emphasis was placed upon educational pro- 
grams that were supposed train individ- 
uals for effective participation groups. 

Morale new term that has come 
have the same general meaning social 
mind aspect training for social effi- 
ciency. military parlance refers the 
loyalty and willingness the military 
forces, when trained skill, carry 
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successfully their military activities with all 
energy and risk life. 

this book morale has been applied 
democratic way life free world. 
This limitation leads the authors use 
morale term representing always de- 
sirable goal when should remembered 
criminal gang Japanese army may 
also have strongest type morale imagin- 
able. the book read, however, from 
the point view morale free world, 
valuable contribution the litera- 
ture education democratic, free, 
society. 

The concept morale undoubtedly in- 
cludes emotional element which educa- 
tion for social efficiency did not emphasize. 
This emotional element, particularly 
these authors use it, includes love truth 
and freedom, respect for the dignity all 
fellow men, and loyalty democratic 
ideals. fact the authors declare educators 
should not afraid indoctrination these 
emotional aspects the methods indocrin- 
ation are those built upon the ideals de- 
mocracy and not totalitarianism. They 
especially avoid the error thinking that 
emotional training can provided apart 
from the training truth, knowledge, and 
skills all activities necessary for effective 
living complex, democratic society. 

excellent analysis given the de- 
pendence morale upon successful group 
experiences. also shown that the 
morale for democratic society then the 
experience should democratic group 
life, whether that group the play group, 
the family, the church, the school, the 
state. After this analysis the book gives 
good description the possible contribution 
morale these various groups. Finally 
the authors describe considerable detail 
the part schools should play the develop- 
ment morale not only children but also 
adults the communities which they 
are part. Many illustrations attempts 
schools this field are given. The authors 
also present some handicaps our present 
school system developing morale this 
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sense and suggest that more time school, 
more equipment, and better profession 
teaching are goals desired. However, 
most educators do, they almost apologize 
for the additional money necessary for 
efficient school system and well trained 
professional staff teachers and admini- 
strators, rather than boldly recognize that, 
were necessary double the cost 
the schools, the money would not more 
than spent for the morale-destructive fac- 
tors alcohol and gambling, nor more 
than one third what spent for all luxu- 
ries, whether beneficial injurious. The 
book closes with the annual official records 
the Association. 


Goop 


Louisiana State Normal College, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 


You Your Volta Tor- 
rey. William Morrow Co. 273 pp. 
$3.00. 

the title indicates, this book con- 
cerned with subject extremely vital 
every American citizen. The author 
journalist profession, but You and 
Your Congress becomes something 
crusader well journalist. straight 
reporting many interesting facts has 
added much worthwhile editorial advice 
the ways which each and every citizen 
can help improve our government. 

Perhaps most what written today 
propaganda for some cause other, good 
bad. But not labeled, generally. 
that regard Mr. Torrey differs from 
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other His introduction carries the 
frank caption, propaganda!” Then 
proceeds inform the reader: “This 
book for voters and people who ought 
voters. not intended for experienced 
politicians, professors political science, 
political commentators.” 

account how Americans are 
governing themselves now, with major at- 
tention centered some our most glar- 
ing imperfections. Remedies for many 
our ills are prescribed, but not for all 
them. 

The book divided into four parts (with 
numerous sub-heads), follows: “Some 
Arithmetic Politics,” “Some Tactics 
Stars Politics,” and 
“How You Should Play Politics.” lively, 
journalistic style used and the average, 
lay reader will enlightened and con- 
conscientious about his responsibilities 
citizen, will also chagrined and dis- 
gusted what goes the political 
world, sometimes with the vague knowl- 
edge, not the actual approval, the good 
citizens our democracy. Mr. Torrey 
mentions many names and many places, 
including case histories some our most 
notorious—if not our most important— 
Congressmen. 

Material the sort found You and 
Your Congress should required reading 
for all uninformed voters, regardless 
age. should also proved valu- 
able for reference purposes recent 
American history and government courses. 

SEWELL 
State Teachers College 


Clarion, Pennsylvania 


Brief Browsings Books 


During the summer 1944 three ad- 
ditional Resource Units the “Problems 
American Life” series came from the 
press: They are “The American Standard 
Living”; American Way Busi- 
ness,” and “Urban and Rural Living.” 
These are published jointly the National 
Association Secondary School Principals 
and the National Council for the Social 
Studies, departments the National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D.C., 
They may purchased from the National 
Council for thirty cents each. Each writ- 
ten two authorities their respec- 
tive fields, and each scholarly non-parti- 
san analysis current economic, politi- 
cal social problem. There are teaching 
aids for the application the topic the 
high school. monographs are writ- 
ten especially for teachers that they may 
have the most recent information press- 
ing American problems. 

The Theme Plato’s Republic doc- 
tor’s thesis written Robert George Hoer- 
ber under the direction the Department 
Greek Washington University. The 
book for sale Eden Publishing House, 
1724 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. The theme the study ethical 
discussion justice and the consideration 
the effect justice the individual, rather 
than the political interpretation which 
usually associated with it. There also 
chapter Aristotle’s interpretation. 

Two books secondary school mathe- 
matics, both written Joseph Nyeberg, 
instructor mathematics Hyde Park 
High School, Chicago, have come from the 
press the American Book Company. 
They are Fundamentals Algebra (priced 
and Fundamentals Plane 
Geometry (listed $1.48). Both books 
are attractively bound and illustrated. The 


materials have been selected that they 
are within the comprehension students, 
are limited the amount that students 
can reasonably master school year for 
each, and have modern applications such 
student interests navigation, flying, scale 
drawings, air navigation, marine naviga- 
tion, and the use mils. Photographs and 
their legends show the applications 
mathematics and illustrate its importance 
the various vocations. 

Graduate Theses Educa- 
tion, 1940-1943, have been published 
Teachers College, University Cincin- 
nati, and the volume sells for $2.00. The 
volume compiled and edited Carter 
Good and Gordon Hendrickson. Fif- 
teen dissertations are abstracted among 
which are: and Group Compe- 
tition Factors; the History 
the University Toledo; the History 
Wilberforce University; Prognosis 
Musical Talent; Case Method and Guid- 
ance Summer Camp; and Trends 
the Teaching Latin, 1930-1940. 

Foreign Family Life France 1891 
Florence Trail diary experiences 
France—gay, 
charming and exciting. Day day the 
author chronicles the experiences they 
occur. informal guide the treas- 
ures France found her many his- 
torical shrines, art galleries, world-famous 
museums, noted churches, 
nooks where friendly laughing French were 
found. Whether rushing cities tran- 
quil countryside the days were spent 
the company peaceful and happy people. 
The book published last spring priced 
$2.00. 

Paul Wiers the author Economic 
Factors Michigan Delinquency. 
engaged the Economic Analysis Section, 
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Munitions Branch, War Production Board, 
Washington, D.C. The monograph 
edited William Fuson, instructor 
sociology the University Michigan. 
published the Columbia University 
Press. The price $1.00. This said 
the first attempt which has been made 
provide state-wide statistical picture 
the economic backgrounds juvenile 
delinquency the United States. Publica- 
tion financed the Michigan Child 
Guidance Institute. Dense populations are 
found associated with delinquency; 
poverty seems not cause delin- 
quency, since the highest rates are found 
among the counties having high average 
incomes; divorce shows little relationship 
delinquency, although parental neglect 
does; high delinquency rates are associated 
with large families; nativity, race, 
acy, church membership are among factors 
which seem unimportant causing delin- 
quency; delinquency will not prevented 
slum clearance. These are some the 
important conclusions from the study. 
startling conclusion that “the schools 
and the churches appear neutrals 
the fight against delinquency.” 

Three more Unitexts have appeared 
the Basic Science Education Series, pub- 
lished Row, Peterson and Company 
thirty-two cents each. These pamphlets de- 
signed for the intermediate grades are 
Electricity, Water, and The Scientist and 
His Tools, all Bertha Morris Parker 
who had them checked for accuracy 
authorities the scientific fields concerned. 
Profusely illustrated with color well 
black and white, and written simple 
and clear language, they should joy 
for pupils and teacher alike. Each has 
thirty-six pages attractive and accurate 
scientific material. These are addition 
five published last spring with the titles: 
Plant and Animal Garden In- 
doors, Dependent Plants, Machines, Ani- 
mals Know and Sound. 

Trans-Orbal map has just been pub- 
lished the Global Press, Inc., 381 
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Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
This new projection allows the student 
look through the globe and have per- 
spective for seeing all the continents re- 
lation one another and the world 
whole, Three smaller photographs the 
transparent globe show the other side from 
different angles. The description given 
Walter Riston, Chief the Map 
Division the New York Public Library. 
sold for $1.50. 

Higher Education and the War the 
title the January issue (1944) The 
Annals the American Academy Po- 
litical and Social Science. published 
the Academy Philadelphia $2.00 
bound paper, $2.50 bound cloth. 
has extensive discussion post-war 
problems including such subjects facts 
and figures college war, acceleration 
programs, college faculties govern- 
ment service, credit for military experience, 
post-war education service personnel, 
liberal and professional service after the 
war, terminal education, adult education, 
student counseling, postwar financial sup- 
port, postwar economic and political con- 
ditions affecting higher education, and off- 
duty educational services the armed 
forces. There are also many book reviews. 
The number composed over two hun- 
dred pages written authorities. 

Our Independent Schools, The Private 
School American Education published 
The American Book Company. The 
volume was written the author with 
the approval and co-operation ad- 
visory committee leading headmasters 
and educators. Among the topics covered 
are the purposes education, the private 
school factor educational history, its 
effectiveness, its present problems and the 
adaptations which should make. in- 
dependent school has existed for many years 
but has had few publications devoted its 
Here attempt survey and 
appraise the institution, its function and 
program. summarizing the volume 
more than two hundred pages, the author 
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concludes: “They (the private schools) 
are facing challenge which seems bound 
bring out the best that them. Much 
the educational ‘faith our fathers’ 
their inheritance. They are filling im- 
portant place American education. Their 
future lies their ability demonstrate 
that faith the new day that lies ahead.” 
Price $2.00. 

International Frontiers Education 
the September, 1944, issue the Annals 
the American Academy Political and 
Social Science. timely treatment 
important problem. survey agencies 
America which are interested 
field international relations made, and 
proposals are made for postwar activities. 
Governmental policies and programs are 
described and section given over 
private agencies. The final part the dis- 
cussion concerned with education for 
peace. Among the authors the various 
articles are Kandel, George Stod- 
dard, Stephen Duggan, Mark May, 
Gilbert Murray, and Henry Smith. 
edited William Carr, the Na- 
binding the price $2.00; cloth $2.50. 
may ordered from the organization 
which issues it. 

accompany the film, World Plen- 
ty, British Ministry Information re- 
lease, the Educational Film Library Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y., has published film dis- 
cussion guide, called Food: World Prob- 
lem. Besides statement food problems, 
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there are suggestions for using the guide, 
list supplementary films food, direc- 
tory the sources the film, questions, 
and suggestions for reading. The pamphlet 
priced fifty cents. 

Two helpful manuals the School Case 
Work Manuals (Nos. and have come 
from the Stanford University Press, Stan- 
ford University, California. Each sells for 
Manual No. entitled The 
Approach the Manu- 
No. The Counselor’s Interview with 
the Student. Both are written Norman 
Fenton. They are planned aids school 
counselors and are adapted from case work 
procedures with especial reference the 
classroom teacher and the guidance adviser. 

The Jefferson Bicentennial, 1743-1943 
catalogue the exhibitions the Li- 
brary Congress. includes address, 
“The Permanence Jefferson,” which 
was given during the Centennial celebration 
the Library Justice Felix Frankfurter, 
the United States Supreme Court, 
valuable evaluation Jefferson’s contribu- 
tion American Life. The 6,500 volumes 
which Congress purchased from Jefferson 
became the nucleus the present-day Li- 
brary Congress, acquision valuable 
that Archibald MacLeish, the librarian, says 
these books and Jefferson’s influence: 
“Tf there were withdrawn from the Li- 
brary Congress now exists every- 
thing which grew from the roots Jeffer- 
son planted, and everything which relates 
the spirit Jefferson breathed, there would 
little its greatness left.” 


(Continued from page 


born, particularly those who have recently 
fled our shores from the totalitarian 
countries. 

Liberal Education Europe and Amer- 
ica was given Dr. Julius Kraft 
lecture before members Phi Beta Kappa 
the chapter that Society the Uni- 
versity Rochester. For three years Dr. 


Kraft has been lecturer the University 
Rochester. Formerly was lecturer 
the University Frankfurt (five years) 
and the University Utrecht (six 
years). the author several volumes 
which the latest Knowledge and 
Faith (1937). 

John Wahlquist, Dean the School 
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Education, University Utah, defines 
his subject What “Philosophy 
Education”? the author The 
osophy American Education, recent 
volume now officially adopted textbook 
more than fifty colleges and universities. 

William Penn: Friend Peace and 
Liberty written honor this Founder 
Pennsylvania the three hundredth an- 
niversary whose birth being celebrated 
this year (October 14, Old Style). Penn 
Day observed each year October 
honor the anniversary his landing 
Pennsylvania. The article was prepared 
Emma Mellon Campbell, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, retired librarian. 

According St. John’s Alexander 
Buchan, analysis and criticism 
the program St. John’s College, Mary- 
land. This supplements well the article, 
Plato the Severn, which appeared 
our November, 1943, issue. Mr. Buchan 
Assistant Professor English, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis. Before coming 
America Mr. Buchan took de- 
gree the University Aberdeen and 
studied Oxford University. 

Philosophy—Educational Timesaver 
Rev. John Wise, now studying 
for his doctorate Fordham University. 
For four years was Dean Freshmen 
Georgetown University. 

Frost, Jr. has written Studies 
Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, New 
York, and instructor Educational 
Psychology and History Education 
the evening session Brooklyn College, 
has written before for the EDUCATIONAL 
Forum and other educational journals. 
Among his recent publications are: Basic 
Teachings the Great Philosophers, 
Sacred Writings the Great Re- 
ligions, and The World’s Great Sermons. 

Names, Nicknames, and Titles the 
subject unique article Dr. John 
Buckham, professor emeritus the Pacific 
School Religion. Dr. Buckham has con- 
tributed other articles for the Epuca- 
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Some Styles Decline American 
Education the subject article 
Dr. Withers, Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia. Dr. Withers has 
been regular contributor our columns. 

Nine poems are presented. After Thirty 
Years Dorothy Lee Richardson, 
Rockville, Connecticut. Mrs. Richardson 
has contributed regularly during the last 
two years; Legacy Anna Louise Bar- 
ney, Chico, California; The Only 
Reason Louise Purwin, San Fran- 
cisco, California; Culture was written 
Anna Dickson, Beverly, New Jer- 
sey; Force Richard Baldauf, 
Torrington, Connecticut, graduate 
Dartmouth College, now for more than 
year the Navy the South Pacific Area; 
Quest was sent Gladys Vondy Robert- 
son, Denver, Colorado. 

Premonition was written Miss Geral- 
dine Dilla whose recent death (July 23, 
1944) has been announced. Dr. Dilla se- 
cured her Ph.D. degree George Peabody 
College for Teachers and was member 
Kappa Delta Pi. Dr. Dilla taught 
Hollins College and Alabama College, and 
was the time her death Associate Pro- 
fessor History Art and English the 
University Kansas City. She studied 
France and England, and traveled exten- 
sively abroad. One hundred and thirty-one 
her articles and poems have been pub- 
lished American and British periodicals. 
She had written number articles and 
poems for the Forum. 
her death she had several unpublished 
books and manuscripts prepared. ar- 
rangement with her estate several addi- 
tional poems which she had submitted for 
will printed forthcoming 

Eighteen book reviews 
viewers and brief comments pamphlets 
and books conclude the issue. 
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$1.50; non-members $2.00 
year. Single copies are 75¢ each. Re- 
mittance should made the 
Recorder-Treasurer, Heidelberg Col- 
lege, Tiffin, Ohio. 


KEYS AND INSIGNIA 


All keys and insignia are furnished 
Burr, Patterson Auld Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan, the official 
jewelers. The local chapter has 
blanks for ordering and instructions 
the blanks should followed. 
Members who wish pins should get 
touch with the local chapter. 


Prices vary according design and 
size, and each chapter has cata- 
logue. All checks should made 
payable the jeweler, but approval 
must given the office the 
Recorder-Treasurer. 


Entered second class matter the post office Menasha, Wisconsin, under the Act March, 1879. Acceptance 
special rate postage provided for the act February 28, 1925, paragraph section 412, 
Copyright 1944 Kappa Delta Pi. 


Foreword 


ATTEMPT has been made furnish com- 
plete directory officers both national and 
local. Chapters have been requested send their 
latest most instances the officers whose 
names appear are from lists received very recently. 
time when personnel changes 
ments are many, difficult for chapters keep 
all offices filled. complete list officers who are 
serving has not been received the General Of- 
fice recently, data are supplied from our earlier files. 
some chapters, names the president and coun- 
selor, the counselor only, only are printed, the 
others having not yet been chosen. 

will great help the names newly- 
elected officers are furnished the General Office 
counselors promptly changes occur during the 
coming year. 
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Executive President: MCCRACKEN, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


Executive First Vice-President: KATHERINE VICK- 
ERY, Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 


Executive Second Vice-President: FRANK 
WRIGHT, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 23, 1925 


Werrett Wallace Charters, Stevens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri 

John Dewey, Professor Emeritus Philosophy, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 

Frank Pierrepont Graves, President the Uni- 
versity the State New York and Com- 
missioner Education (Retired), Albany, 
New York 

Charles Hubbard Judd, Expert Consultant 
War Department, School for Special Service 
the Army, Fort Meade, Maryland 

Avery Parks (née Frances Fenton 
Bernard), Bennington College, Bennington, 
Vermont 

Edward Lee Thorndike, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York 

Helen Bradford Thompson Woolley, Northville, 
New Milford, Connecticut 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 25-26, 1926 


Frank Washington Ballou, Superintendent 
Schools, Washington, D.C. 

Susan Miller Dorsey, Superintendent Schools 
(Retired), Los Angeles, California 


James Earl Russell, Professor Emeritus Edu- 


ROSTER KAPPA DELTA 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


ELECTED THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Recorder-Treasurer and Editor 


Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 


LAUREATE CHAPTER 


Executive Counselor: WM. MCKINLEY 
SON, Western Michigan College Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 525 
West 120th Street, New York 27, New York 


cation and Dean Emeritus, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 
Lewis Madison Terman, Professor Education 
and Executive Head Department 
chology, Leland Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia 


ELECTED DALLAS, TEXAS 
MARCH 1927 
Paul Monroe, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York; President, World Federation 
Education Associations, Washington, D.C. 


ELECTED MASSACHUSETTS 
FEBRUARY 28, 1928 

William Bagley, Editor, School and Society; 
Professor Emeritus Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, New 
York 

Payson Smith, Acting Dean, School Education, 
University Maine, Orono, Maine 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 26, 1929 


William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus 


Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York 
ELECTED DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FEBRUARY 24, 1931 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Arlington, Vermont 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1932 


Truman Lee Kelley, Professor Education, 
Graduate School Education, Harvard Uni- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ELECTED MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
FEBRUARY 1933 


James Angell, President Emeritus, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut; Educational 
Counselor, National Broadcasting Company 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 27, 1934 


Henry Holmes, Professor Education and 
Chairman the University Committee Edu- 
cational Relations, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 

Mary Woolley, President Emeritus, Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 


FEBRUARY 25, 1936 

Boyd Bode, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Visiting 
Professor The Moslem University, Cairo, 
Egypt 

Walter Damrosch, Musical Counsel, National 
Broadcasting Company, New York, New York 

Frank Freeman, Dean School Education, 
University California, Berkeley, California 


ELECTED NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
FEBRUARY 23, 1937 


Charles Beard, Historian, New Milford, Con- 


necticut 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 28, 1938 


Abraham Flexner, Director Emeritus, Institute 
for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey 

Patty Smith Hill, Professor Emeritus Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 28, 1939 


Thomas Briggs, Professor Emeritus Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

Kandel, Professor Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New 
York, and Editor the Educational Yearbook 


FEBRUARY 27, 1940 


Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary, American 
Historical Association, Library Congress 
Annex, Washington, D.C. 

George Drayton Strayer, Professor Emeritus 
Education and Director, Division Field 
Studies, Institute Educational Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York 


ELECTED ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 25, 1941 


Albert Cook, State Superintendent Schools 
(Retired), Baltimore, Maryland 

William Neilson, President Emeritus Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts 


ELECTED SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
FEBRUARY 24, 1942 


James Conant, President Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

George Zook, President the American Coun- 
cil Education, Washington, D.C. 


ELECTED ATHENS, OHIO 
APRIL 10, 1943 


Stephen Duggan, Director the Institute 
International Education, New York, New York 
Frank Graham, President the University 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Horne, Professor Emeritus Education, 
New York University, New York, New York 


NEW YORK, NEW 
FEBRUARY 22, 1944 


Florence Allen, Judge the United States 
Circuit Court Appeals for the Sixth District 
(Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Tennessee), 
Cleveland, Ohio 

George Counts, Professor Education and Di- 
rector the Division Foundations Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

George Stoddard, President the University 
the State New York and Commissioner 
Education for the State New York, Al- 
bany, New York 

John Withers, Dean Emeritus the School 
Education, New York University, New York, 
New York 
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Grace Abbott, Professor Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration, University Chicago. Elected 
February 25, 1936; deceased June 19, 1939. 

Sir John Adams, Professor Emeritus Educa- 
tion, University London, England. Elected 
February 25, 1926; deceased September 29, 

Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, Illinois. 
Elected February 23, 1932; deceased May 21, 

Edwin Anderson Alderman, President the Uni- 
versity Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
Elected February 25, 1926; deceased April 19, 
1931. 

Martha Berry, Director, Berry Schools, Mt. Ber- 
ry, Georgia. Elected February 25, 1941; de- 
ceased February 27, 1942. 

George Carver, Founder the George Wash- 
ington Carver Foundation, Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Alabama. Elected February 24, 
1942; deceased January 1943. 

McKeen Cattell, former Professor 
chology the University Pennsylvania and 
Columbia University; Editor, Science and other 
publications. Elected February 23, 1932; de- 
ceased January 20, 1944. 

Lotus Coffman, President the University 
Minnesota. Elected February 28, 1928; de- 
ceased September 22, 1938. 

Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, Dean Emeritus 
School Education, Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, California. Elected 

February 23, 1925; deceased September 14, 


Alpha 


University Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
(March 1911) 
President: Bottenfield, 616 Union Street, 
Champaign, 
Vice-president: Mrs. Frances Wilson, 1008 
Lincoln Avenue, Urbana, Illinois 
Corresponding Secretary: Nell Zehner, 212 
Springfield Avenue, Champaign, 
Recording Secretary: Margaret Still, 112 
Hill Street, Champaign, 
Treasurer: Lucile Hagan, 103 Charles Street, 
Champaign, 
Historian: Miles Hartley, 1203 Illinois 
Street, Urbana, 
Counselor: Edwin Reeder, 206 Gregory Hall, 


MEMBERS DECEASED 


INSTITUTIONAL CHAPTERS* 


1941. 

John Huston Finley, Editor Emeritus New York 
Times. Elected February 20, 1935; deceased 
March 13, 1940. 

Paul Henry Hanus, Dean Emeritus Education, 
Graduate School Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Elected Feb- 
ruary 25, 1926; deceased December 14, 1941. 

Jessup, President the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement Teaching and the 
Carnegie Corporation, New York, New York. 
Elected April 10, 1943; deceased July 1944. 

George Johnson, Head the Department Edu- 
cation, Catholic University America, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Elected February 24, 1942; de- 
ceased June 1944. 

Frederick Keppel, Educational Adviser and 
former President the Carnegie Corporation 
New York, New York, New York. Elected 
February 24, 1942; deceased September 
1943. 

William Lyon Phelps, Professor Emeritus Lit- 
erature, Yale University, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. Elected February 28, 1939; deceased Au- 
gust 21, 1943. 

David Eugene Smith, Professor Emeritus 
Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. Elected Febru- 
ary 25, 1936; deceased July 29, 1944. 

Henry Suzzallo, President the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for Advancement Teaching. Elected 
March 1927; deceased September 25, 1933. 


Beta 


University Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
(March 30, 1912) 

President: Mary Louise Morrison, 1064 13th 
Street, Boulder, Colorado 

Vice-president: Marjorie Baron, 1215 Grandview 
Street, Boulder, Colorado 

Corresponding Secretary: Cynthia Wiard, 1101 
University Avenue, Boulder, Colorado 

Recording Secretary: Kathryn Reed, 650 College 
Avenue, Boulder, Colorado 

Counselor: Marie Mehl, 940 14th Street, Boulder, 
Colorado 

Gamma 


University Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 


(April 23, 1915) 
President: Mrs. Patrina Goins, University 


Because the national emergency, limited number chapters have found impossible 
organize early usual and cannot furnish full roster officers. these cases, the names and 


addresses counselors are given. 
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Oklahoma Faculty Exchange, Norman, Okla- 
homa 

Vice-president: Mrs, Lee Ola Cox, 421 Lahoma 
Street, Norman, Oklahoma 

Secretary: Charles Caldwell, University 
Oklahoma Faculty Exchange, Norman, Okla- 
homa 

Treasurer: Ellsworth Collings, University 
Oklahoma Faculty Exchange, Norman, Okla- 
homa 

Counselor: Edmondson, University 
Oklahoma Faculty Exchange, Norman, Okla- 


homa 
Delta 


University Texas, Austin, Texas 
(May 30, 1916) 
Charter withdrawn February 24, 1932. 


Epsilon 


Drake University, Des Moines, 
(February 23, 1917) 

President: Gloria Hiersteiner, 443 56th Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa 

Vice-president: Marilyn Zolnosky, 721 
Street, Webster City, 

Secretary: Donna Washington, 400 12th Street, 
Beatrice, Nebraska 

Historian: Masaye Ota, 5020 Grand Avenue, Des 
Moines, lowa 

Counselor: Hutchinson, 
Street, Des Moines, lowa 


Zeta 


University Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(June 13, 1917) 

President: Esther Schroeder, 334 Howell Avenue, 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio 

Vice-president: Bessie Gabbard, 1609 Clayton 
Avenue, Cincinnati Ohio 

Corresponding Secretary: Betty Cleary, 3401 
Brookline Avenue, Cincinnati 20, Ohio 

Recording Secretary: Irma Faber, 2531 Stratford 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Treasurer: 
Avenue, Cincinnati Ohio 

Recorder-Historian: Virginia Loos, 6803 Bantry 
Avenue, Cincinnati 13, Ohio 

Counselor: Harriett Campbell, 3360 Bishop 
Street, Cincinnati 20, Ohio 


Eta 


Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana 
(June 11, 1919) 

President: Miss Jaye Gumpper, 308 North Street, 
Lafayette, Indiana 

Vice-president: Marjean Graves, 325 Perrin Ave- 
nue, Lafayette, Indiana 

Secretary: Columbia Gerhart, WRH South, La- 
fayette, Indiana 

Treasurer: Sonia Swerdloff, 484 Northwestern 


Boone 


3719 Crocker 


3310 Hardisty 
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Avenue, Lafayette, Indiana 


Counselor: Ryder, Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Theta 


Colorado State College Education, 
Greeley, Colorado 
(March 13, 1920) 
Counselor: Perry, 1729 Tenth Avenue, 
Greeley, Colorado 


Iota 


Kansas State Teachers College Emporia, 
Emporia, Kansas 
(March 15, 1920) 
President: Marian Schmidt, Emporia, 
Kansas 
Vice-president: Ruth Sager, K.S.T.C., Emporia, 
Kansas 
Secretary: Charlene White, K.S.T.C., Emporia, 
Kansas 
Treasurer: Clena Vee Ingram, K.S.T.C., Em- 
poria, Kansas 
Historian: Margaret Kissick, Emporia, 
Kansas 
Counselor: George Pflaum, K.S.T.C., Em- 
poria, Kansas 
Sponsor: Schrammel, K.S.T.C., Emporia, 
Kansas 


Kappa 


Columbia University, New York, New York 
(August 1920) 

President: Alice Miel, 509 West 121 Street, New 
York 27, New York 

Vice-president: Helen Storen, 503 West 121 
Street, New York 27, New York 

Secretary: Helen Kinney, 6172 Delafield Ave- 
nue, New York 63, New York 

Treasurer: Jack Watson, 509 West 121 Street, 
New York 27, New York 

Counselor: Florence Stratemeyer, 525 West 120 
Street, New York 27, New York 


Lambda 


Oklahoma Agricultural Mechanical College 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 
(April 16, 1921) 

President: Nellie Mae Blakeley, 1207 College 
Avenue, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Vice-president: Barbara Starr, 1323 College Ave- 
nue, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Recording Secretary: Geraldine Albrect, 223 West 
Street, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Corresponding Secretary: Geraldine Tolbert, 1101 
College Avenue, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Treasurer: Vera Jones, 125 Knoblock Street, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Counselor: Kathryn Long, 1318 West 4th 
Street, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
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Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
(March 1922) 

President: Bertha Harper, 218 Normal Avenue, 
Normal, Illinois 

Vice-president: Patricia Moore, 302 South Uni- 
versity Street, Normal, 

Secretary: Junella Baxter, 205 West Ash Street, 
Normal, Illinois 

Treasurer: Mary Ballard, 213 North University 
Street, Normal, Illinois 

Counselor: Schroeder, 1004 Broadway 
Street, Normal, 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
(April 20, 1922) 

President: Maxine Spring, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio 

Vice-president: Janice Arnholt, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 

Corresponding Secretary: Elizabeth Flanigan, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

Recording Secretary: Mary Francel Elwell, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

Treasurer: Edith Heacock, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 

June Stevens, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio 

Counselor: Christofferson, 210 South Pop- 
lar Street, Oxford, Ohio 

University Alabama, University, Alabama 
(May 16, 1922) 

President: Sara Elizabeth Paulk, University, Ala- 
bama 

Vice-president: Mary Frank Gantt, University, 
Alabama 

Recording Secretary: Jacqueline Nelson, Univer- 
sity, Alabama 

Treasurer: Pauline Foster, University, Alabama 

Historian-Recorder: Mrs. Bettie Hendricks, 810 
Hackberry Lane, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

Counselor: Eva Wilson, University, Alabama 


Omicron 


Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota 
(June 1922) 
President: May Rock, N.S.T.C., Aberdeen, South 
Dakota 
Vice-president: Muriel Strike, 905 South Wash- 
ington Street, Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Secretary: Esther Robertson, 922 South First 
Street, Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Treasurer: Virginia Reinecke, N.S.T.C., Aber- 
deen, South Dakota 
Historian-Reporter: Dorothy 
N.S.T.C., Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Hooper, 


Counselor: Nugent, N.S.T.C., Aberdeen, 
South Dakota 


Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan 
(June 20, 1922) 
President: Merton Dillon, Munson 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Vice-president: Betty Cahill, King Hall, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan 

Corresponding Secretary: Grace Riemenschneider, 
Goodison Hall, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Recording Secretary: Catherine Ackerman, Good- 
ison Hall, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Treasurer: Marian Selleck, King Hall, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan 

Counselor: Martha 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Counselor: Earl Studt, 940 Forest Ave- 
nue, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Rho 


Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Missouri 
(October 28, 1922) 

President: Betty Jane Price, 418 South College 
Avenue, Warrensburg, Missouri 

Vice-president: Emma Jean Mahan, 509 South 
Maguire Street, Warrensburg, Missouri 

Corresponding Secretary: Kathalene Bartholo- 
mew, 315 Anderson Street, Warrensburg, Mis- 
souri 

Recording Secretary: Myra Searfoss, 206 Clark 
Street, Warrensburg, Missouri 

Treasurer: Nadine Borchers, 302 South College 
Street, Warrensburg, Missouri 

Scott Jones, 106 Broad Street, 
Warrensburg, Missouri 

Counselor: Pauline Humphreys, 307 
Maguire Street, Warrensburg, Missouri 


Best, 935 Pearl Street, 


South 


Sigma 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania 


(January 11, 1932) 
(Charter withdrawn February 26, 1936) 


Tau 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri 
(February 24, 1923) 
President: Calista Thomas, 412 East Pierce Street, 
Kirksville, Missouri 
Vice-president: Evelyn Ledford, 312 East Jeffer- 
son Street, Kirksville, Missouri 
Secretary: Helen Ruth Galloway, 511 
Franklin Street, Kirksville, Missouri 
Treasurer: Ruth Jones, 810 East Scott Street, 
Kirksville, Missouri 


South 
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Historian: Bernice Stoops, 416 South Halliburton 
Street, Kirksville, Missouri 

Counselor: Berenice Beggs, 404 East Normal 
Avenue, Kirksville, Missouri 


Upsilon 
University Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
(June 23, 1923) 

President: Mrs. Lillian Page Hough, University 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida 

Vice-president: Mrs, Jean Tisan, University 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida 

Secretary: Lillian Maguire, University Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida 

Treasurer: Jones, University Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida 

Counselor: Mead, University Florida, 


Gainesville, Florida 


Phi 


Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 
(June 1932) 

President: Arlene Woods, 848 Ninth Avenue, 
Huntington, West Virginia 

Vice-president (first): Dr. Hedrick, Mar- 
shall College, Huntington, West Virginia 

Vice-president (second): Adelle Sheets, 
Third Avenue, Huntington, West Virginia 

Secretary: Miss Helen Herbst, Laidley Hall, 
Huntington, West Virginia 

Treasurer: Marie White, Marshall College, Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia 

Historian-Recorder: Mrs. Phyllis Lipscomb, 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 

Counselor: Harris, Marshall College, Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia 


Chi 


Western State College Colorado 
Gunnison, Colorado 
(June 14, 1923) 
President: Ada Kansgen, Gunnison, Colorado 
Vice-president: Edith Pagoto, Gunnison, Colorado 
Secretary: Marcella Keegen, Gunnison, Colorado 
Treasurer: Herbert Dorricott, Gunnison, Colorado 
Historian: Helmecke, Gunnison, Colorado 
Counselor: John Dynes, Gunnison, Colorado 
Psi 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
(August 1923) 
President: Ydun Jensen, Lawther Hall, Cedar 
Falls, 
Vice-president: Jane Kurtz, Lawther Hall, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa 
Secretary: Eunice Baumgartner, 804 Clay Street, 
Cedar Falls, 
Treasurer: Margaret Neville, 1227 West 23rd 
Street, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Counselor: John Charles, 2510 College Street, 
Cedar Falls, 
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Omega 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
(August 1923) 
President: Dorothy Hellman, 
Athens, Ohio 
Vice-president: Grace Webborn, South College 
Street, Athens, Ohio 
Corresponding Secretary: Ann Mumma, Box 
388, Athens, Ohio 
Recording Secretary: Dorothy O’Donnell, Lindley 
Hall, Athens, Ohio 
Treasurer: Irma Voigt, 
Athens, Ohio 
Historian-Reporter: Brown, Howard Hall, 
Athens, Ohio 
Counsellor: Anne Mumma 
Honorary Counselor: McCracken, Elm- 
wood Place, Athens, Ohio 


Lindley 


Park Place, 


Alpha Alpha 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
(November 10, 1923) 

President: Janet Rasor, Monnett Hall, Delaware, 
Ohio 

Vice-president: Betty Yoho, Monnett Hall, Dela- 
ware, Ohio 

Secretary: Geraldine Wakeman, North Liberty 
Street, Delaware, Ohio 


Treasurer: Monnett Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio 
Historian: Virginia Winkler, Monnett 


Delaware, Ohio 

Counselor: Martha Dallman, Education Depart- 
ment, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio 


Alpha Beta 


University Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
(February 19, 1924) 
Counselor: Helen Graham, University Arkan- 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


Alpha Gamma 


University Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
(May 10, 1924) 

President: Thelma Lee Monical, 635 Maxwelton 
Court, Lexington 17, Kentucky 

Vice-president: Ethel Louise Smith, North 
Arcadia Park, Lexington 10, Kentucky 

Treasurer: William Taylor, College Educa- 
tion, University Kentucky, Lexington 29, 
Kentucky 

Secretary: Mrs. Queenie Grable, Graduate School, 
University Kentucky, Lexington 29; Ken- 
tucky 

Counselor: Mrs. May Duncan, College 
Education, University Kentucky, Lexington 
29, Kentucky 
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Alpha Delta 


State College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 
(January 12, 1925) 

President: Mrs. Marian Black, Demonstration 
School, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Vice-president: Robert Moon, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 

Recording Secretary: Dorothy Tobias, 221 
Landis Hall, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Corresponding Secretary: Grace Earnest, 237 
Landis Hall, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Counselor Hinson, Florida State College 
for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 


Alpha Epsilon 


Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb, Illinios 
(February 27, 1925) 
President: Louise Shinkevich, 717 Adams, 
Macomb, 
Vice-president: Charlotte Grimm, 224 Sherman 
Avenue, Macomb, 
Recording Secretary: Dorothy Loring, Monroe 
Hall, Macomb, Illinois 
Treasurer: Barbara Reed, Monroe Hall, Macomb, 
Historian-Reporter: Marie Depauw, Monroe 
Hall, Macomb, Illinios 
Counselor: Simpkins, 220 Sherman Avenue, 
Macomb, 


Alpha Zeta 


Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 
(March 14, 1925) 

President: 1912 
North Elm Street, Pittsburg, Kansas 

Vice-president: 1105 
South Walnut Street, Pittsburg, Kansas 

Recording Secretary: Belle Provorse, 1923 South 
Elm Street, Pittsburg, Kansas 

Treasurer: Odella Nation, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas 

Editor: Margaret Baugh, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas 

Counselor: Eulalia Roseberry, 1610 South 
Olive Street, Pittsburg, Kansas 


Alpha Eta 


Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
(April 17, 1925) 
President: Hill, 508 North Boulevard, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri 
Vice-president: Caroline Uetrecht, 812 North 
Park Street, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


Secretary: Mrs. Ruth Evens Remley, State Teach- 
ers College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 

Recorder-Treasurer: Esther Knehans, 510 
North Boulevard, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 

Historian: Helen Lucille Haeger, 915 Jefferson 
Street, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 

Counselor: Kruse, State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


Alpha Theta 


Municipal University Akron, Akron, Ohio 
(April 24, 1925) 

President: Marian Barnes, 427 Noah Avenue, 
Akron, Ohio 

Vice-president: Clyde Voris, Akron, 
Ohio 

Secretary: Lena Perri, 100 Frances Avenue, 
Akron, Ohio 

Treasurer: Alma Cortellessa, 285 Berry Street, 
Akron, Ohio 

Reporter: Mary Ann Burkley, 1857 Goodyear 
Boulevard, Akron, Ohio 

Counselor: Kuhnes, 751 Mercer Avenue, 
Akron, Ohio 


Alpha Iota 


North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Texas 
(January 23, 1926) 

President: Marcia Erickson, Marquis Hall, 
STC, Denton, Texas 

Vice-president: Norma Henslee, Marquis Hall, 
STC, Denton, Texas 

Corresponding Secretary: Clara Fielder, Terrell 
Hall, STC, Denton, Texas 

Treasurer: Carolyn McCoy, Terrell Hall, 
STC, Denton, Texas 

Counselor: Newton, Box 5212, Teachers 
College Station, Denton, Texas 


Alpha Kappa 


Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
(February 12, 1926) 
President: Mary Jane Zabel, Brownstown, 
Indiana 
Vice-President: Mary Margaret Miller, R.R. 
#1, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
Secretary: Mary Maxine Aitken, 212 Adams 
Blvd., Terre Haute, Indiana 
Treasurer: Ora Rumple, R.R. Robinwood, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
Recorder-Reporter: Mary Alice Zimmer, R.R. 
#6, Ironwood, South Bend, Indiana 
Counselor: Inez Morris, 1111 6th Street, Terre 
Haute, Indiana 


Alpha Lambda 
University Denver, Denver, Colorado 
(May 22, 1926) 
President: Helen Roberts, 636 Madison Street, 
Denver Colorado 
Vice-president: William Anderson, Jr., 1479 
South Clayton Street, Denver 10, Colorado 
Second Vice-president: Mary Kircher, 1439 
Detroit Street, Denver Colorado 
Corresponding Secretary: Wilma Carr, 168 West 
Bayaud Avenue, Denver, Colorado 
Recording Secretary: Mary Jane Colvin, 1033 
South Vine Street, Denver, Colorado 
Treasurer: Mary Rose O’Brien, 1465 Steele Street, 
Denver Colorado 
Historian: Virginia Stone, 978 South Corona 
Street, Denver, Colorado 


Counselor: Hill, 2073 South 
Josephine Street, Denver 10, Colorado 
Alpha 


University Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
(May 25, 1926) 

President: Clarice Whittenburg, 203 South Ninth 
Street, Laramie, Wyoming 

Vice-president: Irma Hargrove, 914 Grand Ave- 
nue, Laramie, Wyoming 

Secretary: Wilma Hegedus, Hoyt Hall, Laramie, 
Wyoming 

Treasurer: Agnes Gunderson, 719 Grand Avenue, 
Laramie, Wyoming 

Recorder-Historian: Beatrice Iverson, 320 South 
Sixth Street, Laramie, Wyoming 

Counselor: Alice Jennings, 1627 Rainbow 
Avenue, Laramie, Wyoming 


Alpha 


Chico State College, Chico, California 
(May 28, 1926) 

President: Joye Eaton, 746 West First Street, 
Chico, California 

Vice-president: Jeanne Wageman, 
Third Street, Chico, California 

Corresponding Secretary: Thelma Lagerberg, 114 
Hazel Street, Chico, California 

Recording Secretary: Marguerite Wheelock, 340 
West Third Street, Chico, California 

Treasurer: Margaret Woodruff, 730 West Second 
Street, Chico, California 

Historian-Reporter: Madeline Madsen, 825 Rio 
Chico Way, Chico, California 

Counselor: Philip 1287 Woodland Ave- 
nue, Chico, California 


Alpha 


William and Mary College, Williamsburg, 
Virginia 
(April 22, 1927) 
President: Nancie Outland, Chi Omega House, 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


746 West 


Secretary-Treasurer: Mildred Soroko, Box 1265, 
Williamsburg, Virginia 

Counselor: Genelle Caldwell, William and Mary 
College, Williamsburg, Virginia 


Alpha Omicron 


Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana 
(May 12, 1927) 
Charter Withdrawn 


Alpha 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee 
(May 14, 1927) 
President: Dixie May Cassidy, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
Vice-president: Boyce Grier, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
Corresponding Secretary: 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 

Recording Secretary: Christine Slayden, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee 

Treasurer: Mary Phillips, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 

Counselor: Bess McCann, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Alumni Office, Nashville, 


Alpha Rho 


Santa Barbara College the University 
California, Santa Barbara, California 
(May 20, 1927) 
President: Angelyn McGarvin, 2103 Alameda 
Padre Serra, Santa Barbara, California 

Vice-president: Laura Messenger, 2218 
Alameda Padre Serra, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia 

Second Vice-president: Jane Nelson, 315 West 
Valerio, Santa Barbara, California 

Corresponding Secretary: Margaret McKenzie, 
1824 Grand Avenue, Santa Barbara, California 

Recording Secretary: Dorothy Pruner, 1919 
Grand Avenue, Santa Barbara, California 

Reporter: Ruth Garland, 316 West Arrellaga, 
Santa Barbara, California 

Counselor: Irving Mather, 1040 Milpas, 
Santa Barbara, California 


Alpha Sigma 
San Diego State College, San Diego, California 
(May 21, 1927) 
President: Margaret Sinclair, 5192 College Ave- 
nue, Quetzal Hall, San Diego, California 
Secretary: Margaret Laudan, 6038 Bradford 
Street, San Diego, California 
Treasurer: Ruth Clute, 3095 Madison Street, 
San Diego, California 
Counselor: Katherine Corbett, 320 First Street, 
San Diego, California 
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Alpha Tau 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 
(May 27, 1927) 

President: Marie Christodoulou, College Sta- 
tion, Durham, North Carolina 

Vice-president: Agnes Long, 905 West Markham 
Avenue, Durham, North Carolina 

Secretary: Virginia Moore, College Station, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina 

Treasurer: Shirley Beckert, College Station, 
Durham, North Carolina 

Counselor; John Carr, Jr., Box 274, College 
Station, Durham, North Carolina 


West Virginia University, Morgantown 
West Virginia 

(July 21, 1927) 

President: Constance Marshall, Chi Omega 
House, High Street, Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia 

Vice-president: Margaret Wilson, Phi House, 
University Avenue, Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia 

Corresponding Secretary: Susan Harnish, Kappa 
Kappa Gamma House, Morgantown, West 
Virginia 

Recording Secretary: Eleanor Flavion, Woman’s 
Hall, Morgantown, West Virginia 

Treasurer: Mrs. Catherine Dorsey, University 
High School, Morgantown, West Virginia 

Counselor: May Wilt, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown, West Virginia 


Alpha Phi 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 
(January 17, 1928) 

President: Mary Lee Hugh, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Alabama 

Vice-president: Betty Cosby, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Alabama 

Secretary: Mary Thomas, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 

Treasurer: Lois Roger, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Alabama 

Reporter: Martha Walton, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Alabama 

Counselor: Miss Zoe Dobbs, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Alabama 


Alpha Chi 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
(January 30, 1928) 
President: Fannie Lee Sanderson, 507 Day Ave- 
nue, South West, Roanoke 16, Virginia 
Vice-president: Virginia Mackie, 608 West Cork 
Street, Winchester, Virginia 
Secretary: Barbara Ann White, 640 Delaware 
Avenue, Norfolk Virginia 
Corresponding Secretary: Charlotte Wood, Box 
21, Casanova, Virginia 


Treasurer: Alice Mitchell Pettus, South Hill, 
Virginia 

Historian-Reporter: Cornelia Simms, Pen Laird, 
Virginia 

Sergeant-at-Arms: Evelyn Norment, Sparta, Vir- 
ginia 

Counselor: Walter Gifford, Madison College, 
Madison, Virginia 


Alpha Psi 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 
(February 11, 1928) 
President: Letha Yaggi, Williard Hall, Tiffin, 
Ohio 
Tiffin, Ohio 
Secretary: Kathryn Bryant, 147 North Sandusky 
Street, Tiffin, Ohio 
Treasurer: Helen Kappauf, France Hall, Tiffin, 
Ohio 
Counselor: Williams, 277 East Perry 
Street, Tiffin, Ohio 


Alpha Omega 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 
(February 15, 1928) 

President: Nancy Austin, 1305 Van Buren Street, 
Corvallis, Oregon 

Vice-president: Wright, 
House, Corvallis, Oregon 

Secretary: Marie Ferraris, Delta Zeta House, 
Corvallis, Oregon 

Recording Secretary: Marion Kierzek, 506 
34th Street, Corvallis, Oregon 

Historian and Corresponding Secretary: Marion 
Kierzek 

Treasurer: Dorothy Maag, Kappa Kappa Gam- 
House, Corvallis, Oregon 

Counselor: Clinton, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Beta Alpha 


San Jose State College, San Jose, California 
(February 21, 1928) 

President: 
Street, San Jose, California 

Vice-president: Marie Kurle, 760 South Third 
Street, San Jose, California 

Corresponding Secretary: Margaret Rogers, 505 
South 7th Street, San Jose, California 

Recording Secretary: Lucille Rose, 376 Delmas 
Avenue, San Jose, California 

Counselor: Harry Jensen, 355 South 16th Street, 
San Jose, California 


Lois Summer, Williard 


Hall, 


Phi 
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Beta Beta 


University New Durham, 
New Hampshire 
(February 23, 1928) 
President: Cecil Heath, Box 1077, Ashaway, 
Rhode Island 


Vice-president: Marjorie Goodwin, Milton, 
New Hampshire 

Secretary: Dorothy Hoitt, Enfield, New Hamp- 
shire 

Treasurer: Harold Leavitt, University New 
Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire 

Counselor: Monroe Stowe, University New 
Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire 


Beta Gamma 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
(May 14, 1928) 
President: Leola Rowe, 956 Klondike Avenue, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Grace Elizabeth Rolston, 1037 
Church Street, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Corresponding Secretary: Gloria Marie Rocereto, 
Crafton Avenue, East Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania 
Recording Secretary: Marian Munce Templeton, 
124 Katskill Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Mary Bruno, 1108 Philadelphia 
Street, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: Pearl Reed, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Beta Delta 
Southeastern State Teachers College, Durant, 
Oklahoma 
(May 14, 1928) 
President: Mrs. Van Williams, 1311 North Fifth, 
Durant, Oklahoma 
Vice-president: Mrs. Blain, 1317 West 
Elm Street, Durant, Oklahoma 
Secretary: Maxine Ferguson, 1322 North Fifth 
Street, Durant, Oklahoma 
Treasurer: Haggard, 1312 North Sixth 
Street, Durant, Oklahoma 
Counselor: Fort, 1306 North Sixth Street, 
Durant, Oklahoma 
Adviser: Rosa Lee Hammond, 1223 North Sixth 
Street, Durant, Oklahoma 


Beta Epsilon 


State Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia 
(May 21, 1928) 

President: Eleanor Wade, 2672 Jefferson Park, 
Charlottesville, Virginia 

Vice-president: Alice Nichols, 
Street, Lynchburg, Virginia 

Secretary: Mary Franklin Woodward, Barhams- 
ville, Virginia 

Treasurer: May Ann Jarratt, Jarratt, Virginia 

Reporter: Mary Preston Sheffey, State Teachers 
College, Farmville, Virginia 

Counselor: Pauline Camper, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville, Virginia 


Beta Zeta 


University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


(June 1928) 
President: Mary Pennell Mangum, Kappa Kappa 
Gamma House, Moscow, Idaho 


219 Norwood 


Vice-president: Muriel Whiteman, Hays Hall, 
Moscow, Idaho 

Secretary: Della Doumaque, Hays Hall, Moscow, 
Idaho 

Treasurer: Betty Cardwell, Gamma Phi Beta 
House, Moscow, Idaho 

Adviser: Wayne Smith, 524 East Street, 
Moscow, Idaho 


Beta Eta 


Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma 
(June 1928) 

President: Mrs. Doris Turner Wallace, Memorial 
Hall, O.B.U., Shawnee, Oklahoma 

Vice-president: Mrs. Bess Chrisney, 724 North 
Broadway, Shawnee, Oklahoma 

Secretary-Treasurer: Gracia Bailey, Memorial 
Hall, O.B.U., Shawnee, Oklahoma 

Historian-Reporter: Nell Smith, Earleigh Hall, 
O.B.U., Shawnee, Oklahoma 

Counselor: Lenna Smock, Oklahoma Baptist 
University, Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Beta Theta 
State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
(January 26, 1929) 
President: Marcella Laona, Wisconsin 
Vice-president: Betty Booth, Polk Street, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Secretary: Lois Galow, 640 14th Street, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin 
Treasurer: Mrs. Bertha Merker, Cherry 
Avenue, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Counselor: Miss Hulda Dilling, R.R. 
Windermere, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Beta Iota 


Western Michigan College Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
(February 1929) 

President: Ruth Bangerter, c/o Counselor, 
Western Michigan College Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Vice-president: Melissa Melin, c/o Counselor, 
Western Michigan College Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Secretary: Mrs. Betty Freund, 802 Stuart, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Treasurer: Mary Ellen Wood, Plainwell, Michi- 
gan 

Historian: Lois Hervey, c/o Counselor, Western 
Michigan College Education, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 

Counselor: Wm. McKinley Robinson, Western 
Michigan College Education, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 


Beta Kappa 
University Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
(May 1929) 
President: Dorothy Smith, University Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia 
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Vice-president: Betty Anne Adams, University 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia 

Secretary-treasurer: Elizabeth Horman, Univer- 
sity Georgia, Athens, Georgia 

Counselor: Richie, University Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia 


Beta Lambda 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 
(May 24, 1929) 

President: Ruth Renfro, College, 
Montevallo, Alabama 

Vice-president: Nelson, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama 

Secretary: Betty Dunn, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama 

Treasurer: Willie Mae Kennedy, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Alabama 

Montevallo, Alabama 

Counselor: Katherine Vickery, 100 North Nabors 
Street, Montevallo, Alabama 


Beta 


Peru State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska 
(May 25, 1929) 

President: Barbara Dressler, Eliza Morgan Hall, 
Peru, Nebraska 

Vice-president: Mary Meister, Eliza Morgan 
Hall, Peru, Nebraska 

Secretary: Leonore Larson, Peru, Nebraska 

Treasurer: Bill Woods, Peru, Nebraska 

Recorder-Historian: Mrs. Hazel Schreiner, Eliza 
Morgan Hall, Peru, Nebraska 

Counselor: Maxwell, Peru, Nebraska 


Beta 


Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, 
South Dakota 
(May 25, 1929) 
President: Lillian Pitula, Black Hills Teachers 
College, Spearfish, South Dakota 
Vice-president: Freeda Crago, Black Hills Teach- 
ers College, Spearfish, South Dakota 
Secretary: Winnie Thomas, Black Hills Teachers 
College, Spearfish, South Dakota 
Counselor: Ida Henton, Black Hills Teachers 
College, Spearfish, South Dakota 


Beta 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
(May 20, 1929) 

President: Koleen Burgess, Burleson Hall, Waco, 
Texas 

Vice-president: Margaret Lynge, Burleson Hall, 
Waco, Texas 

Secretary: Frances Williams, Burleson Hall, 
Waco, Texas 

Treasurer: Lorena Stretch, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas 


Counselor: Goetting, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas 


Beta Omicron 
Milwaukee State Teachers College 
Wisconsin 
(April 17, 1930) 
President: Ruth Malavsky, 1149 North 46th 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Vice-president: Martha Fletcher, 1616 South 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Secretary: Alnalee Lathrop, 8218 Gridley Ave- 
nue, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
Treasurer: Carolyn Jean Starr, 1028 West Vine 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Historian-Reporter: Ruth Bartelt, 4826 West 
Wells Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Counselor: John Lazenby, 3544 North Frederick 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Beta 
New York University, New York, New York 
(May 24, 1930) 

President: Sarah Roody, 127 South Broadway, 
Nyack, New York 

Vice-president: Reginald Kimball, 184 Emerson 
Place, Brooklyn, New York 

Corresponding Secretary: James Armstrong, 
2121 St. Raymond Avenue, New York 62, 
New York 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth Earle, 459 
Divon Street, Arlington, New York 

Treasurer: John Tietz, Fifth Avenue Hotel 
gth Street, New York, New York 

Historian: Carolyn Ahern, Nassau Road, Great 
Neck, New York 

Reporter: Dwight Daugherty, Forest Street, 
Montclair, New Jersey 

Counselor: Charles Skinner, Highland Ave- 
nue, Madison, New Jersey 


Beta Rho 


State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
(May 27, 1930) 

President: Christine Thiemann, State Teach- 
ers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 

Vice-president: Mary Elizabeth Shields, Nichol- 
son, Pennsylvania 

Corresponding Secretary: Blanche Pease, Susque- 
hanna, Pennsylvania 

Recording Secretary: Eleanor Gilbert, Montours- 
ville, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Constance Greening, 203 Ann Street, 
Milford, Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Margaret O’Brien, Clinton Street, 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 


Milwaukee, 


> 


Beta Sigma 


Georgia State Teachers College, Athens, Georgia 
(May 28, 1930) 
(Charter withdrawn. Institutional merger.) 


Beta Tau 


State Teachers College, Crosse, Wisconsin 
(June 1930) 

President: Eunice Gronning, 114 Losey Boule- 
vard South, Crosse, Wisconsin 

Vice-president: Ruth 
Street, Crosse, Wisconsin 

Secretary: Margaret Decker, 1620 Main Street, 
Crosse, Wisconsin 

Treasurer: Dorothy Roust, 216 South 16th Street, 
Crosse, Wisconsin 

Historian-Reporter: Phyllis Pertzch, 1223 South 
gth Street, Crosse, Wisconsin 

Counselor: Walters, 215 North 24th Street, 
Crosse, Wisconsin 


Main 


Beta Upsilon 


Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 
(June 1930) 
President: Rehwinkel, 801 Mun Ave- 
nue, Clayton Missouri 
Vice-president: Mab Mulkey, 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 
Secretary: Ellen Kern, 4310 Dewey Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

Treasurer: Stephen Gribble, 900 Greeley Ave- 
nue, Webster Groves 19, Missouri 

Kama Catlin, 7469 Hazel 
Avenue, Maplewood, Missouri 

Counselor: Frank Wright, 707 North Forest 
Avenue, Webster Groves 19, Missouri 


Beta Phi 


Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, Arizona 
(December 16, 1930) 

President: William Hobbs, 701 North Central 
Street, Phoenix, Arizona 

Vice-president: Mildred King, Alpha Hall, Ari- 
zona State Teachers College, Tempe, Arizona 

Corresponding Secretary: Esther Emmons, Gam- 
mage Hall, Arizona State Teachers College, 
Tempe, Arizona 

Recording Secretary: Sara Carrillo, Gammage 
Hall, Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, 
Arizona 

Treasurer: Phoebe Wilson, Gammage Hall, Ari- 
zona State Teachers College, Tempe, Arizona 

Reporter: Hazel Holton, Gammage Hall, Arizona 
State Teachers College, Tempe, Arizona 

Counselor: Ira Payne, Arizona State Teachers 
College, Tempe, Arizona 


Beta Chi 


Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff, 
Arizona 
(December 17, 1930) 
President: Betty Jean Oliver, Arizona State 
Teachers College, Flagstaff, Arizona 
Vice-president: Dorothy Sweet, Arizona State 
Teachers College, Flagstaff, Arizona 
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Secretary: Celia Ryberg, Arizona State Teachers 
College, Flagstaff, Arizona 

Treasurer: Tyson, Arizona State Teach- 
ers College, Flagstaff, Arizona 

Counselor: Mildred Kiefer, Arizona State Teach- 
ers College, Flagstaff, Arizona 


Beta Psi 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Illinois 
(January 1931) 
President: Willa Lane, Pemberton Hall, Charles- 
ton, Illinois 
Vice-president: Merna Fisher, 1422 South 4th 
Street, Charleston, Illinois 
Secretary: Eloise Boyd, 1o10 South 6th Street, 
Charleston, Illinois 
Treasurer: Anna Louise Manuell, 1061 South 
7th Street, Charleston, Illinois 
Historian: Virginia Kannacher, 1527 South 7th 
Street, Charleston, 
Counselor: 
Street, Charleston, 


859 Eleventh 


Beta Omega 


Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia 
(January 13, 1931) 

President: Lucille Reed, Grafton Road, Fairmont, 
West Virginia 

Vice-president: Norma Lilley, 528 Walnut Ave- 
nus, Fairmont, West Virginia 

Secretary: Helen Benda, Flemington, West Vir- 
ginia 

Treasurer: Frank White, Fairmont State Col- 
lege, Fairmont, West Virginia 

Historian-Recorder: Mrs. Marian Satterfield, 201 
Reeves Avenue, Fairmont, West Virginia 

Counselor: George Hunt, 620 Fleming Place, 
Fairmont, West Virginia 


Gamma Alpha 


State Teachers College, East Radford, Virginia 
(February 1931) 

President: Lanora Geissler, Radford College, 
Radford, Virginia 

Vice-president: Alma Smith, Fairfax Street, Rad- 
ford, Virginia 

Secretary: Louise Duncan, Radford College, Rad- 
ford, Virginia 

Treasurer: Ethel Roberts, Radnor Apartments, 
Radford, Virginia 

Historian: Blanche Daniel, Grove Avenue, Rad- 
ford, Virginia 

Counselor: M’Ledge Moffett, Radford College, 
Radford, Virginia 


Gamma Beta 


State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
(February 21, 1931) 
President: Mary Lou Fenstemaker, State Teach- 
ers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
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Vice-president: Carol McCloughan, State Teach- 
ers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 

Corresponding Secretary: Elvira Bitetti, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 

Recording Secretary: Martha Duck, State Teach- 
ers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Mary Vitis, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 

Historian: Catherine Longo, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Nell Maupin, State Teachers College, 

Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


Gamma Gamma 


State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
(May 1931) 

President: Wheeler, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Moorhead, Minnesota 

Vice-president: Dorothy Dodds, State Teachers 
Moorhead, Minnesota 

Secretary-Treasurer: Marie Sorknes, State Teach- 
ers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 

Historian-Recorder: Solem, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota 

Counselor: Arnold Christensen, State Teach- 
ers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 


Gamma Delta 


North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
North Dakota 
(May 1931) 


Gamma Epsilon 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, 
New Jersey 
(May 22, 1931) 

President: Claire Gaidemak Gorlin, Poe Ave- 
nue, Newark New Jersey 

Vice-president: Carol Collins, Stuart Terrace, 
West Orange, New Jersey 

Corresponding Secretary: Norma Mills, 
Martin Street, Bloomfield, New Jersey 

Recording Secretary: Anneliese Volz, Big Piece 
Road, R.F.D., Caldwell, New Jersey 

Treasurer: Ernest Yaeger, 512 Lincoln Place, 
Orange, New Jersey 

Counselor: Henryetta Sperle, State Teachers 
College, Montclair, New Jersey 


Gamma Zeta 


State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 
(May 22, 1931) 

President: Evelyn Simpson, 133 Lafayette Road, 
Audubon, New Jersey 

Vice-president: (Sept.-Nov.) Clara Weis, 244 
Bellevue Avenue, Trenton, New Jersey 

Vice-president: (Nov.-Jan.) Mina Herzig, 930 
Bay Avenue, Point Pleasant, New Jersey 

Corresponding Secretary: Adeline Feigelson, 


. I29p . 


Fairchild Avenue, Morris Plains, New Jersey 

Recording Secretary: Doris Miller, Ellisdale 
Road, Allentown, New Jersey 

Treasurer: (Sept.-Nov.) Georgiana Barker, Lake 
Avenue, Indian Lake, Denville, New Jersey 

Treasurer: (Nov.-Jan.) Alice Sobko, R.R. 
Robbinsville, New Jersey 

Counselor: Rachel Jarrold, State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey 


Gamma Eta 


New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, 
New Mexico 
(May 26, 1931) 
President: Mrs. Rebecca Gamblin, Phoenix 
Apartments, Silver City, New Mexico 
Vice-president: Kenneth Kostenbader, New 
Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, 
New Mexico 
Secretary: Ruby Tannehill, 1303 Georgia Street, 
Silver City, New Mexico 
Treasurer: Schutte, New Mexico State 
Teachers College, Silver City, New Mexico 
Historian: Myngle Dorsett, New Mexico State 
Teachers College, Silver City, New Mexico 
Counselor: James, New Mexico State 
Teachers College, Silver City, New Mexico 


Gamma Theta 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
(May 28, 1931) 

President: Mary Louise Watson, 217 North Col- 
lege Street, Muncie, Indiana 

Vice-president: Betty Jane Rybolt, 301 Wheeling 
Street, Muncie, Indiana 

Secretary: Laura Frances Huffman, Lucina Hall, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

Treasurer: Billy Addison, 125 North College 
Street, Muncie, Indiana 

Recorder-Historian: Jane Ann Havens, Lucina 
Hall, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana 

Counselor: Jeep, West Jackson 
Street, Muncie, Indiana 


Gamma Iota 


College the City New York, New York 


(May 29, 1931) 
(Inactive) 


Gamma Kappa 


University Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
(May 30, 1931) 

President: Marjean Perkins, 1220 East 27th 
Place, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Vice-president: Jeanne Harry, 2922 East 12th 
Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Secretary: Ora Lee Bowles, 1223 South Columbia 
Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Treasurer: Georgia Lou Dunn, 1416 South Balti- 
more, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Counselor: Fellows, University Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Gamma Lambda 


Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 
(June 1931) 

President: Marian Lynch, 5016 Louisiana Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Vice-president: Rebecca Hays, 4008 Greenlea 
Place, St. Louis, Missouri 

Corresponding Secretary: Ruth Jones, 
Arsenal, St. Louis, Missouri 

Recording Secretary: Doris Marie Miller, 3423 
Oxford Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 

Treasurer: Ruth Keister, 2585 Warren Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Counselor: Katharine Byrne, 5333 Pershing 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 
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Gamma 
State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 
(June 1931) 
President: Angie Rich, 366 Lincoln Parkway, 
Buffalo 16, New York 
Vice-president: Jeanne Schwarzmier Thornton, 
Tudor Place, Buffalo New York 
Corresponding Secretary: Betty Michel, Crest- 
wood Avenue, Buffalo 16, New York 
Recording Secretary: Mierzwa, 
Burgard Street, Buffalo 11, New York 
Treasurer: Betty McNair, 443 Linwood Ave- 
nue, Buffalo New York 
Counselor: Chester Pugsley, Buffalo State 
Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 


148 


Gamma 


Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
(June 1931) 

Counselor: Richardson, 
Drive, Indianapolis, Indiana 


110 Hampton 


Gamma 


State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania 
(October 17, 1931) 
President: Frances Heaney, State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Elizabeth Schatz, State Teach- 
ers College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


Corresponding Secretary: Virginia 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania 


Recording Hart, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Treasurer: Adele Price, State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 

Historian: Ella Mae Studenroth, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
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Counselor: Francis McGarry, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


Gamma 


University Maine, Orono, Maine 
(February 15, 1932) 
Treasurer: Therna Myers, School Education, 
University Maine, Orono, Maine 
Counselor: Payson Smith, School Education, 
University Maine, Orono, Maine 


Gamma 


St. Cloud Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
(April 23, 1932) 

President: Arleen Johnson, St. Cloud Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Vice-president: Frances Bickham, St. 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Secretary: Delores Oster, St. Cloud Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Treasurer: Norma Ordahl, St. Cloud Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Counselor: Paulu, St. Cloud Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Gamma Rho 


University Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 
(May 26, 1932) 
Counselor: Sipple, 3223 East First Street, 
Wichita Kansas 


Cloud 


Gamma Sigma 


San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California 
(January 13, 1934) 

President: Margaret Barrett, 1602 Shattuck 
Avenue, Berkeley California 

Vice-president: Marian Gabriel, Beaver Street, 
San Francisco 14, California 

Secretary: Geraldine Cresci, Oneida Avenue, 
San Francisco 12, California 

Treasurer: Christine Kutulas, 2683 Street, 
San Francisco 10, California 

Counselor: Cecelia Anderson, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, California 


Gamma Tau 


State Teachers College, Winona, Minnesota 
(February 10, 1934) 

President: Ruth Kottschade, Theilman, Minne- 
sota 

Vice-president: Marie Croonquist, 310 North 
Owens Street, Stillwater, Minnesota 

Secretary: Jean May, Homer, Minnesota 

Treasurer: Florence Walch, Plainview, Minne- 
sota 

Historian: Mrs. Marie Jederman, 
Sarnia Street, Winona, Minnesota 

Adviser: Floretta Murray, 501 Harriet Street, 
Winona, Minnesota 
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Gamma Upsilon 
Louisiana State University, University, Louisiana 
(May 10, 1934) 
President: Muriel Jacob, Box 7482 L.S.U., Baton 
Rouge Louisiana 
Vice-president: Mary Jane Davis, Box 5026 
L.S.U., Baton Rouge Louisiana 
Secretary: Mary Norckauer, 521 Camelia Ave- 
nue, Baton Rouge 11, Louisiana 
Treasurer: Houston, 4642 Newcomb 
Drive, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Historian: Luticia Cain, Box 5465 L.S.U., Baton 
Rouge Louisiana 
Counselor: Irving Foote, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, College Education, Baton Rouge 
Louisiana 


Gamma Phi 


Louisiana State Normal College, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana 
(May 11, 1934) 

Natchitoches, Louisiana 

Natchitoches, Louisiana 

Natchitoches, Louisiana 

Treasurer: Mildred Humphreys, College Station, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 

Historian: Mildred Courtney, College Station, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 

Acting Counselor: Clio Allen, 120 Behan Street, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 


Gamma Chi 


Worcester State Teachers College, Worcester, 
Massachusetts 
(March 1935) 
President: Alice Syverson, Hope Street, Mill- 
ville, Massachusetts 
Vice-president: Helen Nieminen Lindroos, 110 
Eastern Avenue, Worcester, Massachusetts 
Recording Secretary: Doris Syverson, Hope 
Street, Millville, Massachusetts 
Secretary-Treasurer: Janet Marsh, 138 East 
Main Street, Northboro, Massachusetts 
Counselor: Edmund Osborne, 168 Olean Street, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Gamma Psi 


Fresno State College, Fresno, California 
(April 13, 1935) 

President: (To elected later) 

Vice-president: 
California 

Corresponding Secretary: Alice Said, 3435 Palm 
Avenue, Fresno, California 

Recording Secretary: Wilma Graesch, 3738 
Orleans Street, Fresno, California 

Historian: Wanda Teare, 4135 Washington Ave- 
nue, Fresno, California 


Parkfield, 


Reporter: Rae Ginsberg, Box 344, Chowchilla, 
California 

Counselor: Francis Smith, Fresno State Col- 
lege, Fresno, California 


Gamma Omega 


Central State Teachers College, Edmond, 
Oklahoma 
(April 27, 1935) 

President: Elizabeth Carlson, 316 East Hurd 
Street, Edmond, Oklahoma 

Vice-president: Edna Jones, 311 East Second 
Street, Edmond, Oklahoma 

Secretary: Clara Kessler, 309 East Fifth Street, 
Edmond, Oklahoma 

Recorder-Treasurer: Nadine Campsey, 401 East 
Third Street, Edmond, Oklahoma 

Counselor: Winifred Stayton, 222 East Fourth 
Street, Edmond, Oklahoma 


Delta Alpha 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Kentucky 
(May 1935) 
Recorder-Treasurer: Martha Barksdale, 416 
Oak Street, Richmond, Kentucky 
Counselor: Mattox, High Street, Rich- 
mond, Kentucky 


Delta Beta 


Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
(May 15, 1935) 

President: Mary Jane Wertenberger, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio 

Vice-president: Emily Wess, Kent State Univer- 
sity, Kent, Ohio 

Betty Van Bolt, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio 

Historian: Violet Janko Gardner, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio 

Counselor: Heer, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio 


Delta Gamma 


Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 
(May 24, 1935) 

President: Peggy Yoak, Hall-for-Women, Athens, 
West Virginia 

Recording Secretary: Lia Pais, Hall-for-Women, 
Athens, West Virginia 

Treasurer: Annabelle Kerlin, Hall-for-Women, 
Athens, West Virginia 

Counselor: Pearle Fankhauser, Concord Col- 
lege, Athens, West Virginia 


Delta Delta 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 


(May 25, 1935) 
President: Willette Padget, Saluda, South Caro- 
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Vice-president: Anne Curry, Marion Street, 
Clover, South Carolina 

Secretary: Anna Margaret MacLauchlin, Chester, 
South Carolina 

Treasurer: Mary Earle Cheatham, Chestnut 
Street, Abbeville, South Carolina 

Reporter: Joann Woods, 1100 Harding Place, 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

Counselor: Willis Magginis, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Delta Epsilon 


Northern State Teachers College, 
DeKalb, 
(May 29, 1935) 
President: Lois Gielow, Williston Hall, DeKalb, 
Illinois 
Vice-president: Alice Eaton, 523 South Third 
Street, DeKalb, Illinois 
Secretary: Geraldine Hauge, 135 Harrison Street, 
DeKalb, Illinois 
Treasurer: Marilyn Daniels, 247 West Locust 
Street, DeKalb, Illinois 
Historian-Reporter: Dorothy Smith, 343 Normal 
Road, DeKalb, 
Counselor: Ethel Woolhiser, 593 Normal Road, 
DeKalb, 


Delta Zeta 


Northern Michigan College Education, 
Marquette, Michigan 
(June 1935) 

President: Pauline Hendrickson, Box 388, Hub- 
bell, Michigan 

Vice-president: Helga Simi, Box 
Michigan 

Secretary: Ingrid Tikkanen, Box 249, R.R. 
Marquette, Michigan 

Treasurer: Helga Simi, Box 184, Mass, Michigan 

Historian-Reporter: Helen Rogers, 310 Center 
Street, Hancock, Michigan 

Counselor: Gilbert Brown, Northern Michigan 
College Education, Education Department, 
Marquette, Michigan 

Vice-counselor: Maude Van Antwerp, Northern 
Michigan College Education, Marquette, 
Michigan 


184, Mass, 


Delta Eta 


Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma 
(January 11, 1936) 

President: Anna Fisher, 1043 Eighth Street, 
Alva, Oklahoma 

Vice-president: Ina Beck, 424 Eighth Street, Alva, 
Oklahoma 

Recording Secretary: Mildred Simon, 1013 Cen- 
ter Street, Alva, Oklahoma 

Treasurer: Wilma Ernst, 815 Seventh Street, 
Alva, Oklahoma 

Historian-Recorder: Emogene Cox, 703 Seventh 
Street, Alva, Oklahoma 


Carter, 729 Locust Street, Alva, 
Oklahoma 


Delta Theta 


Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas 
(May 1936) 

President: Mildred Harris, Belvin Hall, Hunts- 
ville, Texas 

Vice-president: Anita Glyn McAdams, Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas 

Corresponding Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Reba 
Griffin, Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas 

Recording Secretary: Dorothy Ann Bradley, Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas 

Reporter: Ruth McAdams, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 

Counselor: Montgomery, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 


Delta Iota 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 
Louisiana 
(May 1936) 
President: Joyce Gremillion, Station, 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
Recording Secretary: Juliette McClelland, 
Station, Lafayette, Louisiana 
Treasurer: Hulda Erath, Station, La- 
fayette, Louisiana 
Counselor: Hollis Long, Station, 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
tion, Lafayette, Louisiana 


Delta Kappa 


Eastern Washington College Education, 
Cheney, Washington 
(May 16, 1936) 

President: Jeanne Barton, Box Cheney, Wash- 
ington 

Vice-president: Amy Moody, Box Cheney, 
Washington 

Secretary: Ruth Canady, Box Cheney, Wash- 
ington 

Treasurer: Virginia Fitzpatrick, Box Cheney, 
Washington 

Reporter-Historian: Kathleen Juday, Box 
Cheney, Washington 

Counselor: Obed Williamson, Eastern Washing- 
ton College Education, Cheney, Washington 


Delta Lambda 


Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 
(June 13, 1936) 
President: Elise Mangum, 1640 Michigan 
Avenue, N.E., Washington, D.C. 
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Vice-president: Mrs. Virginia Harris Terbush, 
1660 Lanier Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Corresponding Secretary: Marion Mahoney, 4706 
Georgia Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Recording Secretary: Ray Brown Easterday, 1744 

Kenyon Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Janet Tea Street, 
N.E., Washington, D.C. 
Counselor: Anna Halberg, Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege, Washington, D.C. 


Delta 


Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania 
(May 1937) 
President: Ina Hopkins, 318 North Kerr Street, 
Titusville, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Ada McCleery, West Alexander, 
Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Julia Cooke, R.R. Burgettstown, 
Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Ruth Elbel, 215 South Mercer Street, 
Sharpsville, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: Eva Goodenough, Westminster Col- 
lege, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 


Delta 


Whitewater State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin 
(January 22, 1938) 

President: Helen Artz, 105 Whiton Street, White- 
water, Wisconsin 

Vice-president: Jeanette Rhode, 101 Esterly Ave- 
nue, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Corresponding Secretary: Hope Cooley, 209 Case 
Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Recording Secretary: Ruth 101 
Esterly Avenue, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Treasurer: Mary Dickerman, 806 Main Street, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Counselor: Cannon, 129 Graham Street, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Delta 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
(January 28, 1938) 

President: Hulda Hewitt, Branch Street, 
Mount Holly, New Jersey 

Vice-president: Theodore Schor, Cedar Ave- 
nue, Highland Park, New Jersey 

Secretary: Mrs. Faye Kemp, 686 Central Ave- 
nue, Rahway, New Jersey 

Treasurer: William Somerville, Tucker 
Drive, Neptune City, New Jersey 

Historian: Maynard Hall, 612 Magie Avenue, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 

Counselor: Partch, Seminary Place, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 


Delta Omicron 


Central Washington College Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington 
(February 19, 1938) 
President: Lia Lucchesi, Kamola Hall, Ellens- 
burg, Washington 
Vice-president: Mildren Carr, Sue Lombard Hall 
Ellensburg, Washington 
Secretary: Ruth Ellingsberg, Sue Lombard Hall, 
Ellensburg, Washington 
Treasurer: Mabel Anderson, 211 East Eighth 
Street, Ellensburg, Washington 
Historian-Reporter: Shirley Dickson, Sue Lom- 
bard Hall, Ellensburg, Washington 
Adviser: Harold Quigley, East Seventh 
Street, Ellensburg, Washington 


Delta 


Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas 
(February 19, 1938) 

President: Wanda Billingslea, Womack Hall, 
H.S.T.C., Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Vice-president: Mrs. Frederick Harwood, 1225 
Richardson Street, Arkedelphia, Arkansas 

Secretary: Sena Dildy, 1303 12th Street, Arka- 
delphia, Arkansas 

Treasurer: Huddleston, 12th Street, Arka- 
delphia, Arkansas 

Historian-Reporter: Jeanne Adams, Womack 
Hall, H.S.T.C., Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Parliamentarian: Roena Phillips, Womack Hall, 
H.S.T.C., Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Counselor: Flora Myers Gillentine, H.S.T.C., 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 


Delta Rho 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark, 
New Jersey 
(February 19, 1938) 

President: Jeanne Oulton, 162 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, Newark, New Jersey 

Vice-president: Maryrose Connolly, Yale 
Maplewood, New Jersey 

Corresponding Secretary: Ruth Rudebock, 
Brighton Avenue, East Orange, New Jersey 

Recording Secretary: Janice Martin, Meadow 
Street, East Orange, New Jersey 

Treasurer: Jean Schille, 470 Abington Avenue, 
East Orange, New Jersey 

Counselor: Martha Downs, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Newark, New Jersey 


Delta Sigma 


State Teachers College, Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania 
(May 12, 1938) 
President: Jean Drye, Teachers College, Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania 


Vice-president: Louise Clark, 446 South Fairview, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 

Corresponding Secretary: Marjorie Rathbun, 
West Keller Street, Castena, Pennsylvania 

Recording Secretary: Leona Hosmer, 347 Glover 
Street, Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Dorothy Milward, 214 West Church 
Street, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Rude, Lock Haven State Teach- 
ers College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


Delta Tau 


State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania 
(May 14, 1938) 
President: Martha Lindey, R.R. Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Ellen Gallagher, 120 Cooper 
Street, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Helen Reed, 342 North Grant Avenue, 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Bernice Clever, Jacob Street, Kittan- 
ning, Pennsylvania 
Historian: Gail Cooper, R.R. Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania 
Counselor: Susie Bellows, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 


Delta Upsilon 


State Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey 
(June 11, 1938) 

President: Mary Agnes Faber, Columbia 
Avenue, Palisades Park, New Jersey 

Vice-president: Florence Jean Kirk, 129 Bidwell 
Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Corresponding secretary: Louise Beulah Frey, 
336 Second Street, Dunellen, New Jersey 

Recording Secretary: Carmella Rita Recchia, 325 
38th Street, Union City, New Jersey 

Treasurer: Grace Foster, 2122 New York 
Avenue, Union City, New Jersey 

Counselor: Edna Lamson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jersey City, New Jersey 


Delta Phi 


Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
(May 13, 1939) 
President: Shirley Mantel, 114 North Enterprise 
Street, Bowling Green, Ohio 
Vice-president: Janet McDonald, 
Street, Celina, Ohio 

Secretary: Alice Walbolt, Waterville, Ohio 

Treasurer: Virginia Keller, R.R. Perrysburg, 
Ohio 

Historian: Helen Henkelman, 534 Hancock Street, 
Sandusky, Ohio 

Counselor: Walter Zaugg, 116 Troupe Ave- 
nue, Bowling Green, Ohio 


3155 Mill 


Delta Chi 


Southern Illinois Normal University, 
Carbondale, 
(May 20, 1939) 
President: Lois Ledbetter, 116 South 15th Street, 
Murphysboro, Illinois 
Vice-president: Wanda Ruth Kiel, 316 West Jack- 
son Street, Carbondale, Illinois 
Secretary-Treasurer: Lola Mildred Davis, 304 
West Main Street, Carbondale, 
Counselor: Douglas Lawson, Southern 
Normal University, Carbondale, 


Delta Psi 


Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, West Virginia 
(May 27, 1939) 

President: Anna Roulette, Sharpsburg, Maryland 

Vice-president: Jean Skinner, Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. William Coleman, 
She; West Virginia 

Reporter: Ella May Turner, Shepherdstown, West 
Virginia 

Counselor: Ash, Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia 


Delta Omega 


Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray, Kentucky 
(May 31, 1939) 
President: Curtis Hughes, College Station, Mur- 
ray, Kentucky 
Vice-president: Margaret Gordon, College Sta- 
tion, Murray, Kentucky 
Corresponding Secretary: Anna Marie Friday, 
College Station, Murray, Kentucky 
Recording Secretary: Virginia Honchell, College 
Station, Murray, Kentucky 
Treasurer: Alice Keys, College Station, Murray, 
Kentucky 
Counselor: Evelyn Linn, Murray State Teachers 
College, Murray, Kentucky 


Epsilon Alpha 


State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland 
(February 17, 1940) 

President: Mrs. Dorothy Radebaugh, 2827 
Hemlock Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 

Vice-president: Beatrice Conley, 239 St. Helena 
Avenue, Maryland 

Secretary: Mrs. Helen Kauffman, 3603 Oak- 
mont Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 

Treasurer: Norma Bretall, 2244 Prentiss Place, 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Historian-Recorder: Lydia Ziefle, 3206 West 
Rogers Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 

Counselor: Mary Grogan, 3317 Westerwald Ave- 
nue, Baltimore, Maryland 
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Epsilon Beta 


The Tulane University Louisiana, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
(February 21, 1940) 


Epsilon Gamma 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 
(May 24, 1940) 

President: Joel Kicklighter, 744 South Johnson 
Avenue, Lakeland, Florida 

Vice-president: Wanetta Koestline, 295 South 
Broadway, Bartow, Florida 

Secretary: Lydia Reed, 1123 South Johnson Ave- 
nue, Lakeland, Florida 

Treasurer: Julia Hayman, 6006 Central Avenue, 
Tampa, Florida 

Reporter: Louise Robbins, Florida Southern Col- 
lege, Lakeland, Florida 

Counselor: Laura Leenhouts, Florida Southern 
College, Lakeland, Florida 


Epsilon Delta 


State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania 
(May 24, 1941) 

President: Dorothy Lenio, 305 Schoomaker 
Avenue, Monessen, Pennsylvania 

Vice-president: Gloria Gallo, 107 Fourth Street, 
California, Pennsylvania 

Secretary: Irma Sebben McGuffey, Lowber, Penn- 
sylvania 

Treasurer: Doris Rutherford, 225 Jefferson Ave- 
nue, Washington, Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Ruth Dorsey, State Teachers College, 
California, Pennsylvania 


Epsilon Epsilon 


State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania 
(May 25, 1941) 

President: Catherine Fleck, Riddlesburg, 
Pennsylvania 

Vice-president: Phyllis Cunningham, 133 
Shirley Street, Mount Union, Pennsylvania 

Secretary: Janet Woodward, 110 Bond Street, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Ann Baldwin Taylor, 610 North Jef- 
ferson Street, Mount Union, Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter: Vera Sellers, Orbisonia, 
Pennsylvania 

Counselor: William Albert Earl Wright, State 
Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 


Epsilon Zeta 


State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
(May 27, 1941) 
President: Frederick Kutz, 1041 North 4th 
Street, Reading, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Helen Redline, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


Secretary: Kathleen Beaver, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Elizabeth Bordner, 329 West Main 
Street, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter: Betty Reichard, 1118 Wyo- 
ming Street, Allentown, Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Paul Knedler, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


Epsilon Eta 


Central Michigan College Education, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
(June 18, 1941) 

President: Mary Comstock, 819 Washington 
Street, Traverse City, Michigan 

Vice-president: Geraldine Swayze, R.R. Brown 
City, Michigan 

Secretary: Bovee, South Franklin 
Street, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 

Treasurer: Nancy Fletcher, 652 Bloomfield Cen- 
ter, Birmingham, Michigan 

Historian-Reporter: Daretta Esh, Fairview, Mich- 
igan 

Counselor: Elma Lighter, 510 South Main Street, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


Epsilon Theta 


Morehead State Teachers College, 
Morehead, Kentucky 
(May 1942) 

President: Marie Falls, Fourth Street, Morehead, 
Kentucky 

Vice-president: Josephine Robb, McRoberts, Ken- 
tucky 

Secretary: Helen Coughlin, 1125 College Avenue, 
Huntington, Indiana 

Treasurer: Blanch Jones Hosack, Louisa, Ken- 
tucky 

Historian-Reporter: Carolyn Gable, Columbia, 
South Carolina 

Counselor: Pennebaker, 
Street, Morehead, Kentucky 
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Epsilon Iota 


State Teachers College, Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts 
(May 14, 1942) 
President: Helen Lucas, 115 Emery Street, Attle- 
boro, Massachusetts 
Vice-president: Vineta Noyes, 455 Spring Street, 
West Bridgewater, Massachusetts 
Secretary: Mellicent Jenkins, Trefton Drive, 
East Braintree, Massachusetts 
Treasurer: Lorraine Porter, 114 Heath Street, 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 
Historian-Reporter: Helen Kolenda, Richmond 
Street, Brockton, Massachusetts 
Counselor: Dorothy Nutter, 145 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Winchester, Massachusetts 


Epsilon Kappa 


Michigan State College Agriculture and 
Applied Science, East Lansing, Michigan 
(May 23, 1942) 
President: Ann Doman, 101 Woodmere, East 
Lansing, Michigan 

Vice-president: Ruth Cogger, South Williams 
Dorm., East Lansing, Michigan 

Secretary: Betty Thomann, 1523 West Lenawee, 
Lansing 15, Michigan 

Treasurer: Mary Cornell, 1307 North Michi- 
gan, Howell, Michigan 

Counselor: Cecil Millard, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Epsilon Lambda 


College Mines and Metallurgy, Paso, 
Texas 
(May 27, 1942) 

President: Rosemary Johnson, 
Street, Paso, Texas 

Vice-president: Sue Rowe, 3423 Louisville, 
Paso, Texas 

Secretary: Mary Alice Jones, 3602 Mountain 
Avenue, Paso, Texas 

Treasurer: Dorothy Hahn, 3901 Hueco, Paso, 
Texas 

Historian-Reporter: Margaret 
Louisville, Paso, Texas 

Counselor: Floyd Farquear, Texas 
Paso, Texas 


Epsilon 


Teachers College Connecticut, New Britain, 
Connecticut 
(April 12, 1943) 
Counselor: Jane Flener, 135 Francis Street, 
New Britain, Connecticut 


Epsilon 


Willimantic State Teachers College, Willimantic, 
Connecticut 
(April 13, 1943) 

President: Margaret Sullivan, Burr Hall, Willi- 
mantic, Connecticut 

Vice-president: Robert Wickware, 
Street, Willimantic, Connecticut 

Secretary: Elsie Murray, Burr Hall, Willimantic 
Connecticut 

Treasurer: Rosalie Giordano, Burr Hall, Willi- 
mantic, Connecticut 

Historian-Recorder: Patterson, 119 
Spring Street, Willimantic, Connecticut 

Counselor: Anne Oates, 121 Spring Street, 
Willimantic, Connecticut 


Epsilon 
Danbury State Teachers College, Danbury, 
Connecticut 
(April 14, 1943) 
President: Jacqueline Goodchilds, 142 Gilman 
Street, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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Vice-president: Ethel Moore, Main Street, 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 
Corresponding Secretary: Ruth Carlson, R.R., 
Bridgewater, Connecticut 

Recording Secretary: Andree Meyers, Rose 
Hill Avenue, Danbury, Connecticut 

Treasurer: Lucy Law, West Street, New Milford, 
Connecticut 

Counselor: Cora Russell, Jefferson Avenue, 
Danbury, Connecticut 


Epsilon Omicron 
State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
(May 22, 1943) 

President: Mr. Leonard Haas, 610 Summit Ave- 
nue, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

Vice-president: Helen Stark, 509 Union Street, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

Secretary: Dorothy Fredin, 916 Vine Street, Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin 

Historian-Reporter: Doris McClellan, R.R. 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 

Counselor: Laura Sutherland, 520 Chippewa 

Street, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Epsilon 


Keene Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire 
(November 12, 1943) 

President: Agnes Brennan, 158 High Street, 
Keene, New Hampshire 

Vice-president: Ruth Bartlett, Box 75, Goffstown, 
New Hampshire 

Secretary: Marcella Douphinett, 146 Winnipe- 
saukee Street, Franklin, New Hampshire 

Treasurer: Frank Blackinton, Water 
Street, Keene, New Hampshire 

Historian-Recorder: Grete Meienborn, Bruder 
Street, Keene, New Hampshire 

Counselor: Leonard Morrison, Russell Street, 
Keene, New Hampshire 


Epsilon Rho 


Rhode Island College Education, Providence, 
Rhode Island 
(May 25, 1944) 
President: Gabrielle Beausoleil, Brown 
Street, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
Vice-president: Josephine Kerr, 1239 Hope 
Street, Bristol, Rhode Island 
Secretary: Marion Pendleton, P.O. Box 144, 
Carolina, Rhode Island 
Treasurer: Dorothy Horne, Langsberries Ave- 
nue, Greystone, Rhode Island 
Reporter: Eleanor Labrie, Bloodgood 
Street, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


Epsilon Sigma 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York 


(May 31, 1944) 
President: Hilda Willetts, State Teachers College, 
Oneonta, New York 
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Vice-president: Carol Bauck, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oneonta, New York 

Secretary: Shirley Daniels, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oneonta, New York 

Treasurer: Clara Skillman, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oneonta, New York 

Historian-Reporter: Gladys Jones, State Teachers 
College, Oneonta, New York 

Counselor: William Bruce, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oneonta, New York 


Epsilon Tau 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 
(May 31, 1944) 
President: Arline Riedesel, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Geneseo, New York 
Secretary: Agnes Folts, State Teachers College, 
Geneseo, New York 


Counselor: Megathlin, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Geneseo, New York 


Epsilon Upsilon 
State Teachers College, Potsdam, New York 
(June 1944) 

President: Julia Colton, Lawrence Avenue, 
Potsdam, New York 

Vice-president: Carolyn Dobson, Hamilton 
Street, Potsdam, New York 

Secretary: Phyllis Wright, Chestnut Street, 
Potsdam, New York 

Treasurer: Lois Whitmarsh, Pierpont Ave- 
nue, Potsdam, New York 

Historian-Reporter: Marian Carnell, Elm 
Street, Potsdam, New York 

Counselor: Frank Pelton, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Potsdam, New York 


ALUMNI CHAPTERS 


Jacksonville Alumni 
Jacksonville, Florida 
(January 1934) 
President: Mrs. Gerald Burroughs, 3579 Herschel 
Street, Jacksonville, Florida 
Vice-president: Mrs. Mott, 554 Lomax 
Street, Jacksonville, Florida 
Corresponding Secretary: Evelyn King, 2011 
Myra Street, Jacksonville, Florida 
Recording Secretary: Frank Hudnall, 830 
Murray Drive, Jacksonville, Florida 
Treasurer: Sara Collins, 3122 Terrace Avenue, 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Historian: Charlotte Thornton, 
Avenue, Jacksonville, Florida 
Counselor: Ballard Simmons, 322 Roux Street, 
Gainesville, Florida 


Forth Worth Alumni 


Fort Worth, Texas 
(May 1936) 
President: Malissa McMurry, 3000 Avenue 
Fort Worth Texas 


818 Riverside 


Vice-president: Polly Harrison, 2001 Washing- 
ton Street, Forth Worth, Texas 

Secretary-Treasurer: Nina Hurley, 212 Broad- 
way, Fort Worth, Texas 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Preston Geren, 2040 
Windsor Place, Fort Worth, Texas 


Black Hills Alumni 


Spearfish, South Dakota 
(May 25, 1936) 
Transferred list active chapters 
January 1943 


Houston Alumni 


Houston, Texas 
(February 14, 1941) 
President: Mrs. Evelyn Thompson, University 
Houston, Houston, Texas 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Mead, 1803 West 
Main Street, Houston, Texas 
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